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Discover the peoples and culture of France's Atlantic Coast 


Travel aboard Lindblad Expeditions' Caledonian Star 
September 5-13 


® 


Come with us as we travel from Normandy to Brittany, from Aquitaine to the 
Basque country, enjoying a cultural kaleidoscope. Marvel at architectural 
wonders: from that jewel of medieval architecture, the Abbey of Mont St. Michel, 
to the shock of the new at Frank Gehry's Guggenheim in Bilbao. Delight in the 
18th century magnificence of Bordeaux and La Rochelle. View Honfleur that 
provided inspiration to the Impressionists. 


Savor Breton crepes, the haute cuisine of Bordeaux, and traditional Basque fish 
dishes. Listen for the cadences of the ancient Breton and Basque languages in 
addition to French. Everywhere, prepare to experience an infectious joie de vivre 
as we Sail south along France's Atlantic fringe. 


OOOH 


We have reserved 16 places for our clients, their families and friends 


Please join us 
for this exciting new travel Expedition. 


Rates from $3540 


For information call 


yo The Travel Station....2 Lewis Street....Lincoln, Ma 01773 
781-259-1200 
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Dear Readers, 

We are pleased that Roger Gordy has done the cover illustration. The Recreation Office 
has planned winter carnival for the weekend of February 3 and 4. The schedule is on page 19. 
And another date for your calendar, Lincoln’s mystery writer, Jane Langton, will be the Bemis 
lecturer on February 11 at 7:30 a.m. in Bemis Hall. The title is Darwin, Dodgson, and the Dodo, 
"Joy of Researching a Novel." 

This magazine is looking for an advertising manager. If you are interested or have someone 
to suggest, please mention it to Stacy Osur, the former advertising manager or myself. The job is 
well-organized and a chance to get to know your town. It takes about ten hours every other month. 

Town Meeting is scheduled for March 24. The next issue will focus on the issues, the 
candidates for contested offices, and Town Committees. The material is due March 5. It can be 
e-mailed to the magazine at ehsmith1@yahoo.com. This is an opportunity to comment on a town 
issue that’s on your mind. 

Yes, this magazine is entering its 25th year! A thank you to all who have sent in the 
subscription renewal forms and a reminder to those who haven’t, we check the mailbox frequently! 


aa 


Happy New Year to All. 


Table of Contents 
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SERVICE 
CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain ¢ Window Treatments 


e Hardware 
LJ Wallpaper 
| @ Fabric 


¢ Upholstering | 
¢ Carpeting & Orientals [) 


¢ Decorating Services 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 


Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


Subscriptions 
Elizabeth Smith 


259-9142 
Business 
Dean Smith 259-9142 
Advertising 

259-9142 


Graphics and Art 
Harold Smith 


Sheila Williams 


259-9142 


Associates 

Suze Craig 

Beverly Eckhardt 

Susan Hoben 

Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 
Mary Terrell 


Senior Associates 
Palmer Faran 
Florence Freed 
Mary Ann Hales 
Ruth Hapgood 
Robert Loud 
Margaret Marsh 
Stacy Osur 
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Russel Craig 


For Next Issue- 
Articles and Notes due Feb. 20 
Advertisements .. due Mar. 1 


Subscription rate for one year (six issues) $15.00 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 

Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 

Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 
dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 


| behind the news. We do not refuse individual 


opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

Photographs and art work may also be 

submitted. The cost of photographs must be 

borne by the submitter unless prior approval 

is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


Winter? Go Blow! 


1 


| By the New Kid in Town 

/ In Dallas, when I announced my imminent departure 
_ for New England, all the northern transplants got a glazed look 
on their faces and began waxing rhapsodic; “You'll love 
_ having different seasons!” If there were more than one of them 
_ present, a heated discussion would immediate ensue, which | 
_can quickly summarize in four words. “Fall!” “Spring!” 
“Summer!” And then, the inevitable, “Winter!” This was 
/ always the last word, because for some reason, they would all 
_ sigh a long, loud ‘Ah!’ and then, stand in silent rapture for 
_ several moments. The only time I have ever uttered a sound 
like that is when I eat something very decadent, preferably 
warm and gooey, made with copious amount of pure milk 
| chocolate. 

My friends were so concerned about this southern 
_ belle freezing in the tundra north, that they threw me a “How 

to Survive the Cold” departure shower as I packed up. They 
bestowed upon me all the essentials — several ten-foot long 
scarves, hats and ski bands guaranteed to destroy any hair 
_ style, and fur lined mitts, which could also be used as boxing 
gloves. I received triple layered long underwear with 
appropriately sewn detailing to accommodate the anatomy of 
either gender, and thick wool socks which would not fit inside 
any shoe smaller than a size 20. I truly appreciated their 
concern. I knew they had scoured far and wide for these gifts, 
_ because to the best of my knowledge, these items don’t exist 
-south of the Mason-Dixon line, and certainly could not be 
_ found at Neiman Marcus, which is the only store most people 
shop at in Dallas. I thought the box they handed me labeled 
‘Rubbers’ was a sexual prank relating to my newly married 
status, until I opened it. I didn’t know at first what these 
contraptions were, but they weren’t cute and wouldn't 
complement any outfit I could imagine. The final token of 
their love was a small barrel filled with Cognac to be worn 
around my neck when I ventured forth between December and 
_April, marked “In case of blizzard conditions, or if the 
temperature drops below fifty, go home and DRINK THIS!” 

I felt well prepared. Besides, I had gone skiing and 
was not a complete stranger to the spectacle of a winter 
' wonderland. But, I must admit, I had always been reassured 
knowing that at the end of the trip, I would be back in the 
warmth of Dallas. There, short sleeves in January are the 
| norm, and not a perilous sign of global warming. 

So, I headed to the far north, and waited for what the 
| seasons might bring. If you have been reading my musings for 
/ more than year, you realize that this is not my first winter 
here. As a matter of fact, the last three winters have been 
/ unusually mild. According to meteorological records, I have 
| concluded that my husband must have paid someone very high 

up to keep the temperatures above frigid so his hot-house 
bride wouldn’t flee back closer to the equator. My friends 
called for bulletins of my frozen demise, but I gladly 
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disappointed them with weekly pronouncements of, “No 
snow, yet.” I admit, I was smug at my easy adaptation. 

My husband took me shopping for the one necessity 
that my wardrobe lacked — winter boots. While I examined a 
stylish stiletto heel on a buttery soft, unlined Italian leather 
model, he picked up a clodhopper called Sorrel and declared, 
“This is what you'll need.” I stared at him in complete 
disbelief. Not only did the boot weigh enough to be used as a 
wrecking ball for demolition; it had all the elegance of a 
collision between Nanook of the North and the Abominable 
Snowman. I think he took my stunned silence as agreement as 
he enthusiastically urged me to try them on. Once on my feet, 
I had trouble taking even one step without it registering as a 
minor earthquake on the Richter scale. I told him seriously 
that if I ever need a pair of cement shoes, I would call the 
Mafia. He said that my feet would be cozy warm, even in sub- 
zero temperatures. I told him that if I ever needed boots like 
these to keep my toes from freezing, the rest of my body 
would not be following them outside. We bought the boots. 

At this juncture, I would like to share with you a 
small peek inside the process of creating the Lincoln Review. 
My editor calls me about eight weeks before you, our loyal 
readers, honor us by taking a few moments of your precious 
time to peruse our literary offerings. Before she can even ask 
me what is on my mind to write about, I have usually launched 
into my latest gripe about living in this strange land called 
Lincoln. We laugh about how difficult my adjustment has 
been, as I reflect on the preconceptions I had prior to my 
arrival here. Then, I sit down at the computer, play several 
hundred hands of solitaire, and hours later, I am able to share 
my socio-anthropoligcal perspective with a sense of humor. 
This article was supposed to be about what a mess fall leaves 
(that pun was strictly intended) as I had ranted to my editor 
about inching along Trapelo Road for half an hour behind a 
leaf-blowing truck. 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


© 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River ® Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security ¢ Fitness Center ¢ Fine Dining 


® Social Activities Weekly Housekeeping 
. -( . a) ag de 
¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle @ Indoor Parking 


went 
Newbury Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-51 aloe New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing (=! 
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However, you'll be reading that piece next October 
because, no sooner had I begun to compose my thoughts than 
the inevitable happened. It started to snow. Real snow. Not a 
flurry, or a dusting, or a light powdering. Snow fell. And then, 
it kept on falling. This went on for hours. Inches piled up. 
Then, more inches. My next door neighbor down south, who 
sits all day watching the Weather Channel, called with that all 
important question, “Is it a foot deep yet?” 

My husband was as excited as any kid with a new 
sled. He gleefully donned a green rubber suit, grabbed 
earphones similar to the ones people who park airplanes wear, 
and shouted to me, “I’m going outside to snow blow.” I heard 
a powerful roar that sounded like Shuttle America landing on 
our street. I looked out the window, and there he was, pushing 
a bright, red contraption up and down and all around, spouting 
a white funnel out to the side that looked like the foam from 
Moby Dick’s blowhole. 

Watching someone else push snow around elicited in 
me the same reaction that Huck Finn’s friends had watching 
him paint the fence. It looked like fun! I began bundling 
myself in an arctic manner, and in half an hour, I waddled out 
of the house looking like the Michelin tire mascot. I yelled to 
my sweetheart, “Give me a shovel! I’m ready to pitch in!” 

I should have read “Snow Shoveling for Dummies” 
first. I soon realized that it was not effective to push one long 
strip of snow one hundred feet down the driveway. I 
accumulated a mound as big as an igloo where our pavement 
joins the street. My snow-loving spouse asked me what I was 
going to do next. I explained that I thought that when the 
snowplow came by they would be kind enough to pick it up 
and take it with them wherever they took the rest of the snow. 
Silly me! I realized, by the way he nearly fell over in gales as 
laughter, that maybe this service was not offered in Lincoln. If 
they don’t pick up garbage, I don’t know why I thought they 
might alleviate their taxpaying residents of their excess frozen 
accumulations. To add insult to my winter ignorance, at just 
that moment, along comes our local snow removal force and 
they clear off the whole street by forcing it onto the end of our 
driveway. Now, it looked like it would take a Howitzer tank to 
get through to civilization. I threw my shovel on top of the 
whole slushy, gravelly mess. I announced, “I quit!” and 
retreated to the safety of the indoors, with visions of the 
cognac keg my wise friends had given me. As I waddled back 
in, my husband attacked my personal artistic rendering of 
Mount Everest with such snow-blowing gusto that I thought of 
calling the plow driver back and telling him to dump more 
here, just to increase my dearly beloved’s pleasure. 

What I have learned about winter so far is that there 
should be a warning label that says, “For Professionals Only.” 

I shed all ten layers of clothing, turned the thermostat 
up to eighty-five, and put on shorts and a tank top. I filled a 
basin with pure, white sand and then, I mixed a fruity, slushy 
drink in the blender, popped a little umbrella in it, and lay 
back in my comfortable lounger. While I wiggled my bare toes 
through the soft grains, I held a seashell to my ear and 
fantasized about being in the tropics. I believe we each need to 
enjoy winter in our own way. 12 


wu SUPERMARKETS soem 


Remember Your Loved Ones 
on Valentines Day 
Floral Arrangements 
Available 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


fine coffees L teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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SCHOOL PROFILE 


2000-2001 


LINCOLN and SUDBURY, MA 


Lincoln and Sudbury, residential suburbs 17 miles 
west of Boston with populations of 5,369 and 16,923 
respectively, have a long history of strong support for 
public education. Both communities and the regional 
high schoo] participate in the Metropolitan Council 
For Educational Opportunity (METCO), a voluntary 
school integration program. 


LINCOLN-SUDBURY REGIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Accreditation: New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges, Inc., and the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. 


Enroliment: This four-year public high school 
enrolls 1250 studerits in 2000-2001, including 285 
seniors. The per pupil cost is $9,166. 


Faculty: of the 154 faculty members, 2 have 
Doctorates, 29 have Master's degrees plus 45 hours, 
30 have Master's degrees plus 30 hours, 15 have 
Master's degrees plus 15 hours and 55 have 
Master's degrees. 


ADMINISTRATION and STUDENT 
SERVICES 


Lincoln-Sudbury RHS is organized in a house system. 
Ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students 
are divided equally among three houses. Each house 
is staffed by a housemaster, counselors, and a 

house assistant, with access to a clinical counselor 
and a counselor assistant. Additional services are 
provided through Special Education. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS: 


COUNSELORS 


Jennifer Berger 

Marjorie Neiman Callahan 

Maria Creonte 

Peter Fredrickson 

Susan Leichtman (Clinical Counselor) 
Chery! Mastrogiovanni 

Craig Plummer 

Muriel Stern Riseman (Coordinator) 
William Snow 


CURRICULUM 


Shill-building, college-preparatory, honors, 
and/or Advanced Placement courses are offered 
in most academic disciplines. 


English and History: Courses are offered on an elective 
basis. Students are encouraged to select the most ap- 
propriately demanding courses. An AP U.S. History 
is offered. Assistance in preparing for the AP Art 
History, Comparative Government, and Psychology 
exams is offered as an optional supplement to courses 
in those subjects. Students also may prepare them- 
selves for the AP English exam. 

Mathematics: Courses are offered on a sequential basis 
from Introduction to Algebra through AP Statistics 
and AP Calculus. Statistics, Calculus AB and 
Calculus BC prepare students to take the AP exams 
for those areas. The number in parentheses following 
the course name indicates the level of difficulty: 

(1) honors, (2) second highest, (3) regular level 
college-preparatory, and (4) slower pace. 

Science: The numeral in parenthesis following the 
course title indicates the level of difficulty: (1) 
highest level, (2) regular level college preparatory, 
{3) basic level. However, “Accelerated” denotes a 
course at a level higher than Jevel (1). “Advanced” 
denotes a second year of a subject at a high level. AP 
Biology and AP Physics are offered. Preparation for 
the AP exam in Chemistry is offered through special 
arrangement with a teacher. In the school year 2000- 
2001, Accelerated Physics is not offered. 

Foreign Language: Sequential courses are offered in 
French, German, Latin and Spanish. The numeral in 
parentheses indicates the level of difficulty: (1) 
accelerated, {2) standard. All courses, except Latin, 
are taught by the Total Immersion method. Students 
in the most advanced course available may prepare 
for the AP exam through independent enrichment 
work. 


Eighty-nine (89) Bay are required to graduate. Full year Computers: Courses are offered on an elective basis. 

courses grant 4 credits; semester courses, 2 credits; quarter - F 

courses, | credit. Students must take the following: Material ranges from introductory through advanced. 
Preparation for the AP exam in C++ Computer Science 


English 16 qaedits 2 eae merican is available. 
a Norldiniterntare Fine, Applied & Technical Arts: Courses are offered in 
4 fame 2 Writing art, music, theater, media/communications, and 
istory 12 cedits 4 in U.S. History 
Science 8 credits 4 in Physical Science technology. 


If further information would be helpful, a detailed 
Program of Studies is available upon request. 
Health Issues, Outdoor 


Pursuits, Introduction to _ €O-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES — 
Wellness, Muscular Lincoln-Sudbury offers a wide array of opportunities, 


4 in Life Science 
Mathematics 8 credits 
Wellness Education 12 credits including 1 each in 


pes ae oe including 54 athletic teams, a drama organization, 
ardiovascular Fitness = * - : 

World Language yee ee yearbook, literary journal, history journal, news- 

i Art/Music/Electives 4 credits paper, a great variety of clubs, and school-sponsored 
| Community Service 15 hours international travel. Opportunities for community 

| Most students complete their requirements in four years, service are plentiful. More than 85% of the students 
jtaking 28 credits each year in grades 9 - 11 and the participate in co-curricular activities. 


{remaining in grade 12. 
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LINCOLN-SUDBURY REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
390 Lincoln Road Sudbury, MA 01776 
www.lsrhs.net 


HOUSEMASTERS 
lain Ryrie 
Eleanor Burke 
Jennifer Price 


ASSISTANT HOUSEMASTER 
Scott Carpenter 


CURRICULUM COORDINATOR 
Rosemary Colson 


ADVANCED SCHOOLING OF 2000 
GRADUATES: 
Four-year college or university 
Two-year college 


NATIONAL MERIT STATUS OF 2001 GRADUATES: 
Semi-Finalists 12 
Commendatons 22 


College Admissions Testing Scores for 2000 Graduates 


A.C.T. 79 students took exam. Composite average 25.0. 


S.A.T. I: No. - 260 
Mean Verbal559. Mean Math 576 


Bret. Li: 


All No. Mean Score 
Writing 629 
Biology ) 592 
Biology E : 503 
Biology M st 567 
Math 1 C E 592 
Math II C 642 
American History 645 
Spanish 564 
Chemistry 571 
Literature 599 
Physics 2 614 
French 596 
German N/A 
Latin N/A 


PSAT/NMSOQT: No. Juniors - 253 
Mean Verbal - 55.6 Mean Math - 56.8 


THE RECOMMENDATION: 
A comprehensive description of the student, 
written by his/her counselor, is based on the 
counselor's knowledge of the student and on 
orts from teachers. 


A grade point average is computed for every student at the 
end of the junior year (6 semesters) and updated at the end 
of each semester thereafter. Grades used in eh eral 

i 


averages are those from all courses in English, History, 
World Language, Mathematics, Science, and Computer 
Science courses. The average is determined by assigning 
numerical equivalents to letter grades as follows: 


At 4.0 B+ : 23 D+ 

A 40 B E 20D 

A- Lue gE =e Lz D= 
F 


All courses are weighted equally. 


SUPERINTENDENT / PRINCIPAL 
Dr. John M. Ritchie 


DIRECTOR OF STUDENT SERVICES 
Dr. David G. Gotthelf 


TELEPHONE 
781-259-9527 
978-443-9961 

FAX 978-443-8824 
e-mail/Muriel_Riseman 
@lsrhs.net 


CEEB/ACT Code 
222088 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT: 137 students took 221 


exams. 90% of grades were 3 or higher. 


Gradesof 5- 84 (38%) 
Grades of 4- 75 (34%) 
Gradesof 3- 41 (19% 


Exam: total # score: # of scure: # of score: #of 
of stdnts stdnts: stdnts: stdnts 


“US Hist fit) Sais) 4 (7) es 
Hist / Art 15 a oy I (4) 3 
“Biology 22 5 (11) 4 (6) 3 
CompSa AB 6 ap MY: 4 (1) 3 
Chem i ay SS - (Q) 3 
Eng Lit 52 5 (8) 4 (18) 3 
Span Lang 8 3) {3} - (3) 3 
Psychology i 5 (0) 4 (1) 3 
*Calc AB 29 5 (8) 4 (14) 3 
"Cale BC sya) Ss (25) 4 (5) 3 
Phys C Mech 28 5 (6) 4 (14) 3 
Econ-Mic 1 aero} 4 (0) 3 
Germ Lang 1 a) 4d (1) 3 
Govt&Pol I 5 (0) 4 (1) 3 
*College Board Advanced Placement Curmculum offered 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION: 


Letter grades of A, B, C, D, and F are an in most academic 
areas. Recent grade distribution in English, History, World 
Language, Mathematics, and Science: 


GRADING GUIDELINES: 
extraordinary work C+ 77-79 
93 and above C 73-76 
90-92 70-72 
87-89 67-69 
83-86 63-66 
80-82 - 60-62 
59 and below 


O- 1.74 173-210 22-269 27-308 21-349 15-36 17-40 
GPAS 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


pee ze Group West Division 


4 


The Real Estate Leaders 781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


NEW TO MARKET 


This wonderful house is located in one of the very best Lincoln locations. Almost 5500 sq. ft.,, it is 
architect designed and quality built and includes 10 rooms , 2 family rooms , a fabulous gourmet kitchen, 
treetop breakfast room, a fabulous master suite and much more. The site affords privacy but permits very 
easy access to all major routes. Shown by appointment........ $1,495,000 


Se as ne ————— la ll 


LINCOLN- A Grand Country House- 7500sq. ft. on 2 acres. Everything one could desire at hand. The 
elegant design, the superior quality and the latest and the best are here for the buyer. 


LINCOLN- Better than new! Renovated 2,650sq. ft.. sprawling sunlit ranch on 2.5 acres at the end of a 
cul de sac. Loads of charm and many possibilities! $649,000. 


WE GET THE JOB DONE... LIST YOUR PROPERTY WITH US! 


* A TEAM TO REMEMBER” 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
Sheila Harding, GRI Tele 259-9700 Patti Salem, Buyers Specialist 


978-307-1209 Voice Mail ; 781-440-0127 Voice Mail 
1406 Lincoln Road 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN 


f 


% 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


Start your New Year, 
With a New Home 


LINCOLN 


$699,000 


$825,000 


Vintage Cape with 4 bedrooms and hardwood floors 
throughout. Designer kitchen. 2 full baths, large 
living room with fireplace. Formal dining room. 


Striking contemporary with 4 bedrooms, 3 full baths. 
Flowing living spaces including additional eating area 
off kitchen adjoining newly redone family room. See 


Beautiful views and wonderful location. 


Dee Davenport 


Betty Kimnach CBR 
Bob Permain GRI 


Susan Verma 


Helen Edwards GRI, ABR, CBR 


Broker/Owner 


WESTFORD $499,000 
English Cottage and Contemporary Studio. Widows 
walk with views of Boston skyline and Mountains 
to North and West. Intriguing 6.65 acre property 
with much poential. 


Eleanor Fitzgerald GRI, CBR 
Mikki Lipsey 

Muriel Schildbach 

Patti Salem 


Doug Edwards 
General Manager 


through fireplace separates living room and family 
room. Master bedroom with mahogany closets and 
dressing area. Perfect Lincoln house! 


Sheila Harding GRI 
Jana Mullin CBR GRI 
M.J. Gembarowicz 


Charity Edwards 
Office Manager 


DeCordova Exhibition 
Combines Art & Humor 


Chase away the winter blues by visiting 
DeCordova and laugh at art! Lighten Up: 
Art with a Sense of Humor is a national 
group thematic exhibition that explores the 
use of humor in American contemporary art. 
The show is on view from February 3 — May 
28, 2001 and includes hilarious paintings, 
sculpture, photographs, drawings, digital art, 
video art, and multi-media installations by 16 
artists/artist teams. 


Lighten Up is focused on artists who 
consistently employ humor as an overt, 
rather than a subtle or veiled, strategy in 
their work. The types of humor represented 
in Lighten Up include visual and verbal 
puns, satire, camp, irony, jokes at the 
expense of contemporary art and art history, 
the absurd, the bawdy, the unexpected, and 
the utterly ridiculous. 


While humor—often laugh-out-loud 
humor—pervades the artistic sensibilities 
presented in Lighten Up, it does not 
thoroughly circumscribe the meaning of the 
artworks. Humor is not valued as an end in 
itself, but as a means to afford access to a 
myriad of contemporary issues. By using 
humor, artists can break down a viewer’s 
resistance, perform an end-run around 
reason, and create a receptive emotional 
climate for the delivery of impassioned, 
provocative, or subversive messages. 


Themes addressed by the artists in Lighten 
Up dovetail with many of the serious 
concerns of contemporary art theory and 
practice: gender, the body, feminism, 
personal and cultural identity, geopolitics, art 
historical revisionism, mass culture and 
consumerism, rampant technology, and the 
role of the artist. 


Participating artists include established 
figures, long known for their commitment to 
humor as a vital means of contemporary 
expression, as well as emerging artists. 
Lighten Up includes work by Karl Baden, 
Teddy Dibble, Karin Giusti, Philip Knoll, 
Cary Leibowitz, Christopher “Lucky” Leone, 
Heidi Marston, Todd McKie, Pat Oleszko, 
Tom Otterness, Erika Rothenberg, Jeff Smith 
(CEO of American Emergency Safety Co.), 
Peter Thibeault, Jeffu Warmouth, William 
Wegman, and the artist teams of Steve 
Aishman and Heidi Marston, and Lev and 
Emre Yilmaz. 


Lighten Up: Art with a Sense of Humor is 
organized by the DeCordova curatorial team 
of Rachel Rosenfield Lafo, Nick Capasso, 
George Fifield, and Gillian Nagler, and is 
accompanied by a full-color exhibition 
catalogue. 


DeCordova invites Lincoln residents to meet 
some of the artists featured in Lighten Up: 
February 3. Christopher “Lucky” Leone 
February 17 Todd McKie 
March 10 —_ Jeffu Warmouth 
All talks are on Saturdays at 3 pm. 


The DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
is open Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm. 
Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior 
citizens, students and youth 6 -12. Lincoln 
residents and children age 5 and under are 
admitted free. Free guided public tours of the 
Museum's Main Galleries take place every 
Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. For more 
information, visit www.decordova.org or call 
781/259-8355. 
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TRAVEL GROUP PRESENTS 


THE ESSENCE OF TUSCANY 
APRIL 20 - 28, 2001 


“By late April Tuscan kitchens start to open to fresh new flavors — purple-leafed 
artichokes, young asparagus, much of it harvested wild, early peas from the 
garden and fava beans so tender they’re eaten raw; the season’s first ewe’s milk 
cheeses, sweet ricotta and creamy raviggiolo, tasting of meadow grasses; baby 
lamb and bay goat, simply braised with young vegetables — the whole array, of 
course, bathed in olive oil that still has the piquant notes of its youth.” 

Nancy Harmon Jenkins 


Join Katlin Travel’s unique culinary tour exploring the Southern Tuscan 
countryside, which is where all good Tuscan food and wine begins. We'll discover 
quaint hilltowns, off-the-beaten path, like Montefollonico, historic and artistic 
treasures like San Galgano with its stunning abbey church. And Tuscan gems like 
makers who produce pecorino toscano, wineries and wine makers, bakeries and 
grist mills, olive oil producers, butchers, fine pastry makers, markets, herbalists — 
and we'll taste it all. Our hosts, Nancy Harmon Jenkins, Carla Capalbo and 
Burton Anderson have sought out these and many other fine food producers 
over the years they have spent exploring Tuscany, they'll divulge their secrets 
and share with you the Tuscany they know and love. 


All this, and you’ll spend one night in the four-star Hotel Montebello Splendid in 
Florence; and six nights at the four-star Borgo Pretale, a miraculously preserved 
medieval village in the hills southwest of Siena. The cost per person is $3195.00, 
d/o, excluding air. 


Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. This special offer is for 
a very limited time only. Group size limited to 14 guests. 


THE ESSENCE OF TUSCANY, APRIL 2001 


Please be advised thet Katlin Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Katlin Travel Group/ Lincoln Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
a member of Virtuoso 


The Library Bookie 


What’s Cookin’ at the Lincoln Public Library? 


By Jeanne Bracken 


The title of this column is, I admit, a little deceiving. 
While there is always a lot going on at the Lincoln Public 
Library, there is rarely anything literally cooking (well, 
now and then one of the computer monitors, but that s 
another column). On the other hand, a steady stream of 
local cooks pass through our doors looking for recipes 
and answers to that plaintive query, "What s for dinner? 

For a small-ish library, the LPL has an extraordinarily 
complex collection of cookbooks. Cookbooks of every 
description: gourmet, homestyle, various ethnic cuisines, 
baking, meats and fish, soups and stews, and many more 
types. Cookbooks plain and fancy. 

Among the more beautiful cookbooks on our shelves 
is Marcia Adams’ New Recipes from Quilt Country: 


More Food and Folkways from the Amish and Menno- 
nites. Love those seven sweets and seven sours of the 


Pennsylvania Dutch! A number of Martha Stewart titles 
are on the shelf, focusing variously on Christmas, healthy 
foods, special occasions, weddings, quick cooking, foods 
from the garden, and more. (A caveat: Martha’s idea of 
quick cooking does not involve boxes from the super- 
market.) 

For the purpose of this column, written as always on 
deadline, the Bookie scanned the new books shelves to 
find the latest cookbooks. Martha Stewart might not favor 
grocery store boxed mixes for fine cooking, but those 
ubiquitous and time-saving packages form the basis of 
Anne Byrn’s The Cake Mix Doctor ("doctors cake mix to 
create over 150 luscious desserts with honest-to-goodness 
from-scratch taste.") The Bookie was so taken with this 
that she bought a gift copy for a chef-niece with three 

children under four and two young Springer spaniels. The 

Bookie is seriously considering adding one to her own 
collection as well. (She may not be a gourmet cook, but 
the family still eats well.) 

Susan Herrmann Loomis has several titles of "farm- 
house" cooking, the most recent Italian Farmhouse 
Cookbook ("More than 250 recipes plus segreti kitchen 
secrets from farmers, vintners, olive growers and market 
gardeners who are as passionate about eating and 
cooking food as they are about raising it.") 

Another new title is The Good Egg ("more than 200 
fresh approaches from soup to desert") with a dozen or 

more suggestions for stuffed eggs alone. Avocado and 
Jalapeno Stuffed Eggs? Yummy! 

Continuing with the Tex-Mex theme, we have The 
Southwestern Grill ("200 terrific recipes for big and bold 
backyard barbecue.") Smoky Grill-Roasted Corn on the 
Cob sounds pretty easy, although we’ll have to wait for 
the really good corn next July. 

Some people think that Indian food is an acquired 
taste. The Bookie, her friends and her family have 
acquired it. Maya Kaimal’s Savoring the Spice Coast of 
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India ("Fresh Flavors from Kerala") includes some 
wonderful-sounding breads, some recipes for biriyani 
variations, and chutneys. 

For those with more restricted diets, we have The Art 
of Cooking for the Diabetic ("375 delicious recipes 
completely updated to include the new American 
Diabetes Association nutrition recommendations and 
revised exchange lists.") Grilled Portobello Mushrooms. 
Veal Piccata. Dilled Shrimp. Spiced Grilled Scallops on 
Leeks. Clearly having diabetes need not mean a limited 
food selection. 

Of course the library has numerous holiday cook- 
books, most of the Christmas and Hanukkah ones stored 
in the off-season. The Bookie has noted, however, a 
savory recipe for Potato Latkes in Mae Shafter 
Rockland’s The Hanukkah Book, which she intends to try 
long before next year’s candles are set up for lighting. 

For local interest as well as dynamite eating, we have 
Jasper White’s 50 Chowders: One Pot Meals Clam, Corn 
and Beyond as well as the earlier titles on New England 
foods and lobster. Kathy Neustadt co-authored The 
Elephant Walk Cookbook (“Cambodian Cuisine from the 
nationally acclaimed restaurant.") 

The Mystery Maven would be remiss if she didn’t 
mention the "cooking sleuth" mystery sub-genre. Diane 
Mott Davidson, Lou Jane Temple, and others include 
recipes with their tales of chicanery and evil-doing. Faith 
Fairchild, created by Lincoln’s own Katherine Hall Page, 
is one of the top caterer-detectives in the business. The 
Body in the Big Apple is the most recent in the series. 

The library has hundreds of cookbooks in both the 
adult and the juvenile collections. It’s never too early, the 
Bookie thinks, to teach your kids to cook diner them- 
selves. 

If by some wild happenstance a particular recipe can’t 
be found within the covers of all Lincoln’s cookbook 
titles, fear not! The staff can help patrons find thousands 
of recipes on the World Wide Web. Ask at the reference 
desk for a demonstration. 

In closing, the Bookie is going to share one of those 
tips that translate into librarian job security if kept secret. 
To search the catalog for culinary titles, use the subject 
keyword "Cookery" rather than "Cookbook". The Library 
of Congress, eons ago, decided that would be the term, 
and the LC is the authority. As the kids would say, 
"Adjust!" To quote Julia Child (yeah, we’ve got her 
cookbooks, too): 

Bon appetit! 


editor’s note: Last May the Lincoln Garden Club 
published A Taste of the Garden, a collection of recipes 
from its members with contributions from other Lincoln 
organizations. Copies are available in the Exchange. 
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BANKCR & 
HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 


Susan Law 

Sheila Long LINCOLN — Currier and Ives setting! Located in Lincoln 

K p di Center, surrounded by old stone walls, this picturesque, 
EARN aradles expanded, four-bedroom Cape has an open floor plan, two- 

Faith Russ story family room, and master bedroom with fireplace on 
i the first.level oe a eae eee $795,000 

Diana Smith 


Lois Tetreault 
Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 
Jeff Morgenstern, 

Manager 


Pp 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN -— Bright, 5-bedroom Cape on spectacular two- 
acre lot has been updated with excellent quality materials 
and workmanship. Ist-floor sunroom, large living room, 
plus a lower-level family room w/fireplace. South-facing 
deck overlooks lovely, landscaped backyard....... $675,000 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


PROUD TO HAVE BEEN OF SERVICE IN 2000 
IN THE SALE OF THESE LINCOLN PROPERTIES 


15 Acorn Lane 

221 Aspen Circle 
215 Aspen Circle 

30 Baker Bridge Road 
67 Baker Bridge Road 
52 Beaver Pond Road 
142 Bedford Road 

5 Boyce Farm Road 
132 Chestnut Circle 
63 Conant Road 

44 Farrar Road 

5 Granville Road 

12 Greenridge Lane 
36 Greenridge Lane 
24 Greenridge Lane 
52 Greenridge Lane 
102 Lincoln Road 
198 Lincoln Road 

11 Old County Road 
195 Old County Road 
210 Old County Road 
9 Page Road 

69 Page Road 

13-L South Commons 
61 South Great Road 
39 Tabor Hill Road 
118 Tower Road 

5 Willarch Road 

88 Winter Street 

51 Winter Street 

21 Winthrop Circle 


LOOKING FORWARD TO BEING OF SERVICE IN 2001. IF YOU WISH 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON ANY OF THESE SALES, OR AN 
OPINION OF VALUE ON YOUR HOME, PLEASE CALL TODAY?! 


The Food Project 


By Lisa MacCullough 


The Food Project works very closely with hundreds of 
young people each year through summer, academic and 
internship programs, and touches thousands more through our 
volunteer programs on the land. Occasionally, someone will 
inquire as to why the organization doesn't focus on working 
with larger and larger groups of youth. Instead of working in- 
depth with 100 youth each year, why not 200, or 500? 

While the temptation is there every season to increase the 
numbers of young people in our various programs, the depth 
and quality of our work would suffer. Whether they participate 
in a 7-week Summer Program, stay with us for the year-round 
Academic Year Program, or work as one of our advanced 
interns, The Food Project makes a deep commitment to each 
young person who works with us. 

Equally important are the relationships that develop 
between the young people. Youth living in Lincoln and other 
surrounding towns meet with young people from communities 
within Boston and strong friendships begin on the land in 
Lincoln and on the food lots in Boston. These ties grow 
beyond the fields and develop into very strong friendships, a 
friendship that may not be as strong if the program grows too 
large. Below is a story, written by a staff member, that details 
just how close some of the relationships between staff and 
youth can become, and how totally committed staff are to the 
growth of each individual. 

"I first met Vanusa Gomes, when she applied for a crew 
worker position in our Summer Program in 1998. I remember 
sitting in the dark hallway of the Cambridge Friends Meeting 
House, asking her questions about herself and listening to this 
shy young woman with thick glasses, talk about favorite times 
in her life. I watched Vanusa smile (but never look me in the 
eye) as she began to talk about her love of Cape Verdean 
music and her energy for dancing at her Saturday evening 
church events. I soon came to understand that Vanusa was 
very close with her family and lived very consistently with her 
culture: caring for elderly family members, loving her 
language, embracing her church life. During that night's hiring 
discussion, held over cold pizza and flat soda, I fought for this 
young woman's participation, hoping to watch Vanusa break 
out of her shell in The Food Project's programs. This would 
turn out to be true! 

Fast forward to last winter, when youth and _ staff 
interviewed neighbors about work at The Food Project's 
Langdon Street lot; a half-acre plot of land located in 
Roxbury. Vanusa was shy when speaking English, but stepped 
right up when a fellow crew worker from Lincoln needed her 
to talk with a Creole-speaking neighbor. She eloquently 
moved through each survey question, asking and receiving the 
Creole response and then translating for her peers. 
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Fast forward again to this summer, when Vanusa began her 
first day as a Pollution Prevention Intern with The Food 
Project. She sat quietly in the circle of five, expressing her 
desire to push herself to be more outward and to speak up 
when she felt like she had something to say. Throughout the 
summer, I watched Vanusa become more and more 
comfortable with the information and issues, and with herself. 

Vanusa embraces challenge in much the same way as I do. 
She sees an obstacle and she works intently to overcome it. 
She doesn't need to be asked to do something before she 
recognizes that it needs to get done and she doesn't mind the 
dirty work of life. It is because of this kind of work ethic that I 
believe Vanusa will sparkle in the world. It is with this kind of 
ethic that I have always hoped for something more for her. 
She finds joy in hard work and she is not afraid to get dirty 
(even with her airbrushed nails). 

Vanusa is currently a junior in high school at Madison Park 
in Boston and seventh in her class. Madison Park, a vocational 
and technical school, is training Vanusa to take all of these 
skills into the hotel business. This fall as she sits beside me in 
our very small urban office, typing translations of Food 
Project information, calling neighbors and speaking to them in 
Creole, she moves very gracefully through her work. And here 
I am thinking about Vanusa, concerned that her chosen career 
path of hotel management may not best utilize her skills. I 
can't help but feel shame for my point of view; that I would 
somehow see this kind of work as different from her 
capacities. I also can't help but want so much for her. How do 
we support our young people to do what they want while 
encouraging them to see themselves in places they never 
imagined? How do I bridge my own hopes for her with her 
own without undermining respecifulness for each of our 
orientations to the world? 

It is Thursday afternoon, a farmers' market day in Dudley 
Town Common in Roxbury. I am standing on the corner: 
waiting for Vanusa. Suddenly, there are small cold hands over 
my eyes...she thinks that I don't know who it is. I turn around 
and there she is, with a new hairstyle, with newly painted 
nails, with her little purse. We give each other a big hug and I 
realize that the conversation I am having with myself is over, 
and that it is just in the moment, that we can enjoy each other's 
company. 

The Food Project strives to develop these relationships 
because we believe we have the power to positively change 
lives. And it is a two way street. This program can be so 
intimate. And it is in this intimacy, that I am thankful for my 
moments here. Perhaps when we think about mentorship, we 
should realize that the gifts we give to others are as great as 
the ones we get from those we teach." B 


Judy Hall, the Potter 


| By Betty Smith 


| On a recent snow day, I visited with Judy in her 
home of over twenty years close to Sandy Pond. Our 
connection goes back to the days when Judy kept track of 
| subscriptions for this magazine in the eighties. (Ended when 
_ the post office didn't agree with the scale she had used!) Judy 
told me that her daughter is now Assistant Director of 
Recruiting and Media at her alma mater UCLA where 
) swimming was her sport. She is also mentioned her son is a 
senior at Williams College. When Judy is not travelling or 
_ playing tennis, she puts much time into her home business of 
| pottery. 
| Have you every tried pottery? There is something 
refreshing about working on a wheel, centering the clay and 
_ making it rise. This is not Judy's way! 
Judy showed me her third-floor studio. Everything 
originates there. She said it is easy for her to spend hours, 
often at night in her studio. "The other night it was 3 a.m." 
Her pottery is rarely done on the wheel - she does hand 
building. She feels it is more creative. She doesn't feel 
confined. 

Pitchers, spoon rests, and bowls, some very large and 
free form, boldly decorated in vibrant colors. This is Judy's 
| way and reflects her vibrant personality. She also showed 

me with pride her signature work, "Poozies," wildly colored 
flowers both small and large. The stem is electric wire from 
Home Depot (comes in many colors); sometimes the flower is 
done by hand and sometimes on a mold. She has three 
shapes. Judy hand paints all the flowers. The "poozie" 
business took off when Diane Daniels mentioned them in The 
Boston Globe a while ago. Locally they are sold in the Store 
-@ DeCordova along with other pieces. 

In the basement now, Judy has a state-of-the-art kiln 
which is computerized and very large. Her original kiln, 
eight years ago, she found in an advertisement in The Lincoln 
Journal. It was fifteen years old and never used, still in the 
original box. The person who owned it never got around to 
finding an electrician to install it. The price was $300! The 
white earthenware pieces are fired at exactly 1992 degrees. 
She did have one accident. Upon opening the kiln she 
discovered a 6" thick piece of lava. 

Judy is one of DeCordova Museum's success stories. 
After leaving The Review in the early eighties, Judy worked 
at DeCordova as Volunteer Coordinator in the Membership 
Department. She has also been a docent. Working at 
DeCordova enabled her to take classes which were not filled. 
"Be sure to give DeCordova lots of credit, Betty." She took 
nature drawing, collage, and then pottery with Ludmila 
McKenney. Here she learned hand building - as well as the 
wheel. But the story doesn't end there. About eight years ago, 
she had a stall at Art in the Park which selects artisans by the 
jury system. At lunchtime she was sold out! Her confidence 
was building! 

Now for the business side. She pointed to her dining 
room table. "In December this was covered with bubble wrap 


and peanuts." I do the mailing. I asked her if she has any 
help. "A couple in Medford do help pour some of my molds, 
particularly pitchers but I do the surface decorating, glazing, 
and firing." Judy went on "I had two sales representatives 
who placed my work in thirty-two stores, New York, 
California, Tennessee. I worked day and night but it was 
killing my creativity. I was getting turned off." Now she is on 
her own. Last year she was in fourteen New England stores. 

I asked Judy why she thinks she's successful. "The 
price for one. My work is all hand crafted and ‘affordable’ 
except for the very big pieces. The prices are generally 
between $35 and $60. They seem to make good wedding gifts 
and they are functional. I enjoy making and decorating 
pieces people actually use." 

And how did Judy get going at all this. "As a child I 
liked making something out of nothing. I did a lot of sewing. 
When my children were growing up, I made clothes for them. 
I have printed my Christmas cards and done interior design. 
I like the physicality of making things." ® 


2001 Lincoln Winter Carnival 


Saturday, February 3 


8:00-10:00 a.m. Girl Scout Pancake Breakfast,First 
Parish Church, $3.00 per person. 
10:00-noon Magic Garden Preschool 
Fun,Hartwell Multi-Purpose Room 
1:00-1:45 p.m. Taproot - Lincoln Public Library, 
Vocal harmony women’s group. 
Sponsored by the Friends of the 
Library 
2:00-4:00 p.m. Hockey Game for all 
Skating Rink, Brooks School 
2:00-3:30 Winterwalk or snowshoe 
Meet at Smith Parking lot. 
5:30-7:00 p.m. Community Skate, location to be 


announced. Enjoy hot chocolate 
and roast marshmallows. 
Sunday, February 4 
11:00 a.m. Snow Sculpture Contest 
Build one in your front yard. Call 
the Recreation Office (259-0784) 
before 5:00 on Saturday to register. 
First Prize a family membership to 
Codman Pool. 
Family Day at DeCordova Muse- 
um. Visit the exhibit. Activity 
sheets for kids. Reservations 
recommended (call 259-3629) 
Hayrides, Farm Tours at Codman 
Codman Farm. 


1:00-4:00 p.m. 


noon-3:00 p.m. 


1:00-3:00 p.m. Pickup Hockey Game, skating rink 
at Brooks. 
3:00-4:00 p.m. Hurdy Gurdy: Coco, the Monkey 


and Me,Bemis Hall. Sponsored by 
the Lincoln Family Association. 
$4.00 per person.Children under 3 
free. (3 
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As we enter the new millennium 
THE OLD TOWN HALL EXOAANGE 


Pauses to thank its staff of volunteers 


Working to raise money to help crafters all over the Country 


As well as contributing profits to the Lincoln Old Town Hall 


Robbie Abele 

Doris Bardsley 
Marcia Bibring 
Fegay Boyer 
Lindsay Clemens 
Marion Cook 
Janet Daniels 
Betsy Davie 

Ruth d Autremont 
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Tricia Deck 

Ellie Gallitano 
Kerry Glass 
Jenny Greeson 
Marge Grey 
Nancy Henderson 
Sarah Marcotte 
Betty Moore 
Ruth Morey 
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Jeanne Morse 
Stacy Osur 
Bea Page 
Betsy Peavy 
Sue Randall 
Priscilla Street 
Susan Sugar 
Dot Taylor 
Ruth Williams 


“To Be Set Upon The Gallows For The Space Of One Hour” 
} A Tale of Crime and Punishment in Colonial Lincoln 


by 


At the Superior Court held last week in Cambridge, 
one Hannah Dudley of Lincoln was convicted of 
repeatedly committing Adultery and Fornication 
| with her own mother’s husband, an old Man of 76 
| years of age. She was sentenced to be set upon the 
) Gallows for the space of one Hour, with a Rope 
about her Neck, and the other end cast over the 
Gallows, and in the way from thence to the Common 
Gaol, that she be severely whipped 30 stripes, and 
that she for ever after wear a Capital I of two inches 
long and proportionate bigness cut out in Cloth of a 
different Colour to her Cloaths, and sewed upon her 
upper Garment on the outside of her arm, or on her 
Back, in Open View. 


The Boston News-Letter of August 16, 1759° 


. The Boston News-Letter left the salacious detail to the 
imagination of its readers: the man in question was 76 years 
old, the woman was only 29. It has been said that the mark of 
a civilization is the way it treats its prisoners, those who are 
under its power and at its mercy. Typically the colonial 
manner of delivering a whipping was to strip the convicted 
prisoner to the waist, tie her to the tail of a cart, and inflict 
the whipping while moving the cart along the village street. 
And the convicted woman remained at the mercy of the law 
long after. If she ever appeared without her Capital I on her 
cloths, she could be whipped again on the spot by the local 
constable, without any further authority from the court. 
Clearly, this was a sentence intended to humiliate and terrify. 
What might the story of this woman tell about the quality of 
civilization in colonial Lincoln? 
The surviving court records on the Dudley case are very 
_ spare: a one-page indictment, a one-page court decision, and 
_a barely legible list of court costs that Dudley was required to 
_pay. Yet despite their spareness, the court records contain 
one vital fact, which The Boston News-Letter got wrong: the 
_ woman’s name was Huldah Dudley, not Hannah. 
The story of Huldah Dudley begins at a time when 
' Lincoln was still part of Concord. Huldah’s grandmother was 
_ Abigail Goble, daughther of Thomas Goble, Jr., one of the 
_ earliest Lincoln settlers. When Thomas Goble died in 1690, 
Abigail inherited 45 acres of land, near present-day Drumlin 
Farm. The following year, Abigail married Joseph Dudley of 
Concord, and they made their home on the land. Huldah's 
father, Joseph, Jr., was born there in 1697, the first son in a 
family that already had three daughters. Soon afterward, 
Joseph and Abigail sold the house and land to John Parks and 
moved to a site about a mile west of Concord’s North Bridge.* 
A second son was born the following year, then another 
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daughter. Abigail had just given birth to her seventh child in 
1702 (a fifth daughter) when her husband Joseph died, at the 
age of 36. Joseph, Jr., the oldest son, was only 5 years old. 
Abigail held the family together during the next three years, 
but then she too died, at the age of 34. 

Guardianship of the Dudley children and their parents’ 
property was entrusted to John Wheeler, and as each of the 
orphaned children reached age 21, they received a portion of 
the estate. Huldah’s father came of age in April 1718. As the 
eldest son, he received a double portion of the estate, 
including his parent’s house and lands, valued in all at £84. 
The estate that Joseph, Jr., received from his father, Joseph, 
was small because Joseph’s own father, Francis Dudley, was 
still alive and had not yet divided up his own estate. When 
Francis did die, a portion of his estate passed to his grandson, 
Joseph, Jr. In October 1718, Joseph, Jr. married Mary 
Chandler of Concord. Ten months later, their first child was 
born, and then with great regularity, ten more children 
followed at intervals of 25-30 months.* Each birth was duly 
recorded, save for one — that of Huldah. Given the 
regularity with which the Dudley children were born, it seems 
likely Huldah was born in late 1729, the sixth of eleven 
children. 

In 1746, when Huldah Dudley was 17 years old, her 
father died, leaving her mother a widow with six under-age 
children. Joseph, Jr. had apparently prospered as a 
blacksmith and likely also from the inheritance from his 
grandfather, for at his death, his estate was valued at almost 
£1,700. The Dudley property lay astride a “highway” that ran 
parallel to the Asabet River, near Spencer Brook and what is 
now the intersection of Barrett Mill Road and Lowell Road. 
At the time, the house, which Huldah’s eldest brother Joseph 
inherited from their father and shared with their mother, 
stood between the road and the river. In his will, Huldah’s 
father left full use of this estate to his wife, Mary, with 
provision that if she should remarry, she would get her 
“dower right” to a third of the estate, with the rest split into 
equal portions for the children, and both sons to get an 
additional £20 each. In his will, Joseph, Jr. named each of 
his children specifically, save for one — daughter Huldah. 
The probate court corrected her father’s error, noting “the 
said deceased left a child named Huldy (whose name is not 
mentioned in his will, but is supposed to have been casually 
[i.e., accidentally] omitted in the writing thereof) who is by 
law entitled to a single share in the said estate.” 

Six years later, in November 1752, Huldah’s mother did 
remarry, to a man from the part of Lexington that would soon 
become North Lincoln, a man whose first wife had died only 
nine months earlier. They were married by the Reverend 
William Lawrence of the newly formed Second Precinct 
Church of Concord (what would become the First Parish 
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We work with you 
to make your dream home 


a reality. 


Thomas Buckborough 
& Associates 


Fine Residential Designers and Contractors 


NARI Member and 
Award Winning Remodeler 


978-369-3757 
Offices at 9A Great Road, Acton 


P.O. Box 1272, Concord, MA 01742 
tbandadesignbuild.com 
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Church of Lincoln, when Lincoln was divided off from 
Concord in 1754). Mary Chandler Dudley was then 53 years 
old, and her new husband was 71. ° Such rapid remarriages 

were not uncommon in colonial times, but they suggest 
mutual convenience, not affection. Mary’s dower third of 
land and half the house in Concord was valued at £573. In an 
era when the town judged that an annual salary of £100-200 
was appropriate for its parish minister, such an inheritance 
was substantial. Mary Chandler Dudley was likely a good 
catch. 

With their mother’s remarriage, the lives of the six 
under-age Dudley children were immediately changed. Two 
of the boys, aged 18 and 15, were put under the guardianship 
of Jonathan Puffer, a yeoman of Concord. This simple fact, 
dryly noted in court records, again invites speculation about 
the character of Mary Dudley’s second marriage. Jonathan 

Puffer was active in the religious dispute that roiled Concord 
in these decades and contributed to the separation and 
formation of Lincoln. Puffer was a “New Light,” who 

) supported the tilt of the Concord church toward what might 

) ‘today be labeled a more evangelical strain of religion. When 

‘the Second Precinct Church had been formed in 1747 and 

sited in what would become Lincoln’s town center, its 
founders pleaded that a second and nearer church would 
simply be more convenient to them — less travel for Sunday 
worship. But the Second Precinct’s congregation was 
decidedly “Old Light,” so much so that a number of “New 

Light” residents asked to remain with the original Concord 
church and to be exempt from paying taxes to support the 
Second Precinct. The tension between the two religious 
factions was so great that some “New Lights” objected to the 
formation of Lincoln as a separate town on the grounds that 

“many of the several churches (that will be brought into one 4 
the petition be granted) cannot hold communion together.” 
Yet Mary Chandler Dudley, who had just married a long-time 
member of the Second Precinct Church, placed her sons with 
Jonathan Puffer. 
At the same time, Huldah and the three youngest 
children came to live with their mother and her new husband 
in Lexington. They were promptly issued a “caution” by the 
selectmen and “warned out” of town. For modern New 
Englanders who understand “warning out” as a colonial 
practice intended to oust riff-raff and vagrant “strollers” from 
town, this action by the Lexington selectmen is bound seem 
_ puzzling, if not perverse. Huldah and her younger siblings 

were hardly riff-raff. Their mother was now married to a 
Lexington resident, and the children had significant 
inheritances from their father. This small event in Huldah 
Dudley’s life reflects a greater controversy among historians. 
Recall that Massachusetts was settled in the 1600’s by 
religious dissenters who formed covenants among themselves, 
declaring their shared religious beliefs and agreeing to 
communal governance. As new settlements were formed, 
these too were organized around a single town church, with 
town notables who were dominant in both church and 
government. To preserve these tight communities in which 
religion, morals, and citizenship were joined, New England 
towns assumed the power in the 1630s, under ancient English 


common law, to “warn out” or eject newcomers as a means of 
maintaining the social and religious cohesion of their 
communities. And according to some historians, “warning 
out” continued as a device for maintaining social conformity 
in New England towns up through the Revolution. 

Yet obviously the Lexington selectmen did not fear great 
religious or social upheaval from Huldah and her small 
siblings. Hence, it is argued by other historians that by the 
1700s, “warning out” had lost its original religious purpose 
and survived only as a way of ejecting newcomers who might 
become financial burdens on the town. In 1752, Lexington 
had fewer than 120 households. Under Massachusetts law, 
towns had an obligation to provide charity to the poor, but 
only if they were legal residents. By law, the town Selectmen 
could place poor children in indentured servitude and even 
compel poor adults to work at assigned labor. But ultimately, 
legal residents who could not or would not support 
themselves had to be supported “on the town.” Towns could 
minimize charity cases if they prevented newcomers from 
becoming legal residents — by filing notice with the court 
that a person had been “warned out.” Then, even if the 
person stayed, owned property, paid taxes, served in the 
militia, or even held elective town office, no town charity was 
due if they fell on hard times. From the towns’ perspective, 
the practice worked well. Census records from the era show 
that fewer than 1% of households in Massachusetts were 
maintained “on the town.” But over time, and especially with 
the displacements caused later by the Revolution, the portion 
of the population with irregular residential status became 
significant. For instance, court records for Plymouth County, 
with a total population of about 20,000, show that more than 
350 adults and an unspecified number of their children were 
warned out by the county’s towns in the single year, 1755. 
Massachusetts finally ended the practice of “warning out,” 
and resolved the legal status of all its residents, with the 
Settlement Act of 1793.’ 

Despite being “warned out” of Lexington, Huldah Dudley 
and her siblings did not leave. The following year, 1753, 
their mother’s new husband became the legal guardian of the 
three youngest children. Four years later, in 1757, two of 
these reached the ages of 18 and 16 and placed themselves 
under the guardianship of Joseph Abbott, a neighbor who had 
just started one of the first grist mills in what was now the 
new Town of Lincoln. 

And what of Huldah? When she joined her mother in 
Lexington, Huldah had already come of age and gained her 
inheritance of land in Concord, worth some £100. Land was 
becoming increasingly scarce in Middlesex County, and 
marriage to young woman who held property was one way in 
which a young man with none of his own might begin a farm. 
Huldah came from a lineage of Dudley’s who had all married 
young — her grandmother at age 22, her mother at age 18. 
Among the eighteen male and female children and 
grandchildren of Joseph and Abigail Goble Dudley, the 
youngest age at marriage was 16, the oldest at 24. Yet 
Huldah was now going on 25, still unmarried, and about to 
begin her sad notoriety. 

Huldah’s troubled life appears in fragments in Lincoln 
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town records. “Joseph Lock Son, of Joseph Lock and Huldah 


_ Dudley, was born the 8th day of August 1754.”* Six months 


later, on February 9, 1755, Rev. William Lawrence noted in 
his journal that Huldah Dudley on that day had “owned the 


covenant” of the First Parish Church and thus professed to 


share the beliefs of the congregation. On the same day, 


Lawrence recorded the baptism of “Joseph, Son of Huldah 


‘| 


Dudley.” What might in other circumstances have been a 
joyous day for Huldah almost certainly was not. The 
minister’s failure to note the father of the child was telling, 


_ because the father was not present and he was not married to 


Huldah. Nor was Huldah’s act of “owning the covenant” 


_ about to make her a member of the church in full communion 


with her new neighbors. Full membership would have come 
only after a public act of contrition, and then debate and a 


| vote by the whole congregation. If Huldah did not voluntarily 


offer that day to own the covenant, the Rev. Lawrence would 
have required it of her, before agreeing to baptize her child.” 
For those who believe that the word “puritanical” is 


| synonymous with religion in colonial Massachusetts, it may 
| seem odd for a church to be embracing an unwed mother and 


her illegitimate child. However, as one historian has 


_ remarked, “These were Puritans, not Victorians.” Recall that 


“bundling” was a New England custom (allowing courting 


couples to spend the night in the same bed, fully clothed), and 


_ nevertheless 


a third of all New England women at this time were already 
pregnant when they married. That said, the church 
did regard MHuldah’s behavior as_ both 
condemnable and forgivable. Indeed, confession of such sins 
was a required part of gaining full communion within a 


church. Consider other entries regarding sexual misconduct 


in the records of the First Parish of Lincoln at about this time: 


June 6, 1756. Being Lord’s day after Sermon, 
Margaret Oliver, who had before owned the 
covenant, stood forth and acknowledged her 


violation of it by transgressing in particular against 
the Seventh Commandment [adultery]; whereupon 
the Church was satisfied with her, restored her to 
charity, and consented that she should have the 
privilege of baptism for her child. 

April 10, 1757. Lydia Gage who had before owned 
the covenant stood forth and acknowledged before 
the congregation her violation of it by committing 
the sin of fornication. Which acknowledgement was 
received by the church as satisfaction for her 
offense.'° 


Committing and confessing such sins was not even a bar to 


high office. In 1764, young Eleazer Brooks stood before the 
First Parish congregation to confess his transgressions, 
including “falling into a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment” (presumably involving a married woman 
when he was still single). The congregation then accepted 
him as a member, and the following year the townspeople 
elected him to the first of three successive terms as Lincoln’s 
Town Treasurer. When Huldah Dudley owned the covenant 
and Rev. Lawrence baptized her illegitimate child, it was not 


a scandal but a proclamation of the church’s belief in God’s 
infinite love and forgiveness. If great sinners such as Huldah 
could receive God’s covenant, then surely all the lesser 
sinners in the congregation could be saved as well. 

There was a brief period after the baptism of her son 
when it appeared that the pieces of Huldah Dudley’s 
fragmented life might come together. On March 8, 1756, 
Rev. Lawrence registered in the First Parish records an 
announced intention of marriage between “Huldah Dudley 
and Joseph Lock, Jr. of Lexington.” That Lock was the father 
of Huldah’s son seems beyond question. Huldah had asserted 
his paternity to the Lincoln Town Clerk when registering the 
child’s birth. To the end of his life, her son referred to 
himself as Joseph Lock. When at the age of 15 he placed 
himself under the legal guardianship of James Barrett, Jr., of 
Concord, the probate court identified him in the guardianship 
document as “Joseph Lock ... reputed son of Joseph Lock — 
of Lexington.” 

Joseph Lock, Jr., the father, was from a family whose 
roots in Lexington extended back to the 1600s. He was born 
in Lexington on March 28, 1734. From the birthdate of 
Huldah’s child, it is apparent that their relationship began no 
later than November 1753, just about the time Huldah came 
to stay with her newly-remarried mother in Lexington. This 
means that Joseph Lock was barely 19 years old at the time 
their relationship began, and five years younger than Huldah. 
Despite their announced intention to marry in 1756, the 
marriage of Huldah and Joseph never took place. Instead, 
five years later, in the Lexington town record of marriages, 
there is an entry that closes this chapter in Huldah’s sad life: 
“Locke, Joseph Jr. of Lex., married Sarah Baldwin, of 
Billerica, May 7, 1761.” 

By the time Joseph Lock married Sarah Baldwin, Huldah 
Dudley’s reputation was already irreparably ruined. Less 
than two years after her announced intention to marry Joseph 
Lock, and perhaps earlier than that, Huldah became involved 
in a sexual relationship with her mother’s husband. She was 
then 29 years old, and he was 76. And for this indiscretion, 
Huldah Dudley was hauled before the court of the 
Commonwealth. 

How long this relationship had gone on is impossible to 
tell. The court indictment specified only one instance of 
incest, naming February 20, 1758, as the day it occurred. But 
the article about Huldah Dudley’s trial in The Boston 
News-Letter of August 16, 1759 titillated its readers with 
information not found in the court record. So apparently the 
reporter attended the trial itself, and his tale that Huldah and 
her father-in-law had “repeatedly committed” their crime may 
reflect testimony of witnesses. There were nine witnesses in 
all, according to the brief tally of court expenses that Huldah 
was required to pay as part of her punishment. To judge by 
the travel distances for which the witnesses were 
compensated, eight of them came from Concord, and one 
witness came from Lincoln, having been served a summons 
by the sheriff. On the matter of how the couple was 
discovered, and who brought charges against them, the court 
record is utterly silent. We are left to imagine whether the 
witness from Lincoln was Huldah’s own mother, appearing 
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| 
only because the sheriff commanded her. 
| The prosecution of Huldah for this relationship poses a 
number of questions, some easier to answer than others. To 
| begin with, why was she prosecuted at all? The court accused 
Huldah of both incest and adultery. These had once been 
capital crimes in Massachusetts Bay Colony, made so because 
‘that was what the Bible demanded (see Lev. 20:10 & 12). 
However, the law of Massachusetts Bay Colony also required 
_at least two witnesses to all capital crimes, again following 
the biblical injunction, and these were not easy to provide in 
accusations of adultery or incest. In contrast, Plymouth 
Colony declined to make adultery and incest capital crimes, 
_and juries proved reluctant to impose death penalties for such 
non-violent offenses. So in fact only one couple had ever 
‘been put to death for adultery in Massachusetts, in 1644. 
‘When the Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth colonies were 
| joined together as a single province in 1691, adultery and 
incest ceased to be capital crimes under the new criminal 
code. But punishment for both remained quite severe and 
unusual: up to 40 stripes of the whip (the maximum beating 
allowed in Deut. 25:3), standing or sitting on the gallows for 
one hour with a rope around the neck (as a reminder of the 
| Bible’s demand for death), and wearing the capital letter A or 
I “for ever” on one’s clothing, punishable by additional 
| whippings if the person was ever seen in public without the 
letter prominently displayed." 
| A legal code based on the harsh demands of the Old 
Testament, however, stood in tension with the moral code 
based on the message of forgiveness in the New Testament. 
When Margaret Oliver, Lydia Gage, and Eleazer Brooks 
stood before the congregation of Lincoln’s First Parish and 
confessed their sins of adultery and fornication, they were 
doing what the church required as the basis for granting full 
‘communion. Demanding that sinners bare their souls and 
seek forgiveness, and then turning around and prosecuting 
them for precisely what they had confessed, would obviously 
have been a problem. Souls came first. 
. And indeed, prosecutions for such crimes appear to have 
been rare. Consider Plymouth County with its population of 
‘about 20,000. In the fifteen years between 1750 and 1765, 
only four cases of adultery were brought before the court. 
Three of these cases may have been brought because of 
egregious behavior. One involved a Samuel Edson, Jr. and 
Jane, the wife of an Ebenezer Edson, so there may have been 
a family link that offended community sensibilities. Another 
involving a Sarah Rogers and a Seth Briant [Bryant] entailed 
a series of quite brazen and public trysts over the span of two 
years. Sarah was fined £8 and Seth, identified as a 
“Gentleman,” forfeited his bond of £20 when he failed to 
appear for his trial. A third case involved an Anna Donham 
who engaged in her indecent acts “with a man to the Jurors 
unknown” while her husband was “lying extreme sick and 
drawing near to death.” Curiously, although this Anna was 
described by the court as “being a person of ill fame, 
character, and conversation” who had three other court 
actions pending against her, she received the smallest fine, of 
only £2 — but was required to pay court costs for all four 
cases, amounting to £9. 14s in all. 


Treated much more severely were the two cases of 
attempted rape during these fifteen years. In one, the 
defendant was a slave (quaintly identified as “a Negro man ... 
servant for life’) who had entered a neighboring house at 
night to commit his offense. He was sentenced to 30 stripes 
of the whip. In another, the defendant protested that there 
was no allegation of physical coercion and that the woman’s 
complaint was not made until a year after the alleged event, 
and only after she had become pregnant with his child. He 
was nevertheless found guilty and sentenced to a fine of £5 or 
a whipping of 20 stripes.’ 

The details of such cases are intriguing because they 
show that the punishment inflicted on Huldah Dudley was 
more severe than defendants commonly received for adultery 
or even for violent sexual assault. What got Huldah Dudley 
in trouble was almost certainly not adultery. What brought 
her before the court was what Zhe Boston News-Letter 
thought would scandalize and titillate its readers: Huldah 
Dudley committed incest with her 76-year-old father-in-law. 

Yet by what definition was this “incest”? Huldah had no 
blood tie to her mother’s husband, nor had he ever served as 
Huldah’s parent or guardian. Here the modern understanding 
of incest clashes with the 18th century notion. Contemporary 
sensibilities about incest generally reflect concerns with 
genetic inbreeding and, where remarriages occur, with 
unseemly sexual relationships within the immediate 
household. The 18th century understanding was grounded on 
religious commandments and a far more expansive notion of 
family. Any resident of colonial Massachusetts unfamiliar 
with the provincial law need only have looked at The Book of 
Common Prayer for “A Table of Kindred and Affinity, 
wherein whosoever are related, are forbidden in Scripture, 
and in our Laws, to marry together.” The list of thirty 
prohibited relationships extended even to marriage with a 
grandchild’s spouse. Naturally, those banned from marriage 
were also banned from sexual relationships. By these 
religious standards, made law in provincial Massachusetts, 
Huldah Dudley’s incest was clear: A man may not marry his 
wife’s daughter, and a woman may not marry her step-father. 
The contrast of modern genetic and older religious concepts 
was displayed in Huldah’s own family. In 1741, her oldest 
brother married their Aunt Sibyl’s daughter — and strikingly, 
such marriages of first cousins were not banned in colonial 
Massachusetts. Equally striking, the modern law on incest in 
Massachusetts reduces the list of banned relationships from 
the thirty in 7he Book of Common Prayer to sixteen, 
dropping some of the most distant relationships, such as the 
ban on marrying a grandchild’s spouse. Yet under 
contemporary law, both Huldah Dudley and her mother’s 
husband could still be prosecuted — and the marriage of first 
cousins is still legal in Massachusetts. 

If Huldah’s crime was incest and an offense against God, 
why wasn’t her mother’s husband also prosecuted and 
punished? Here the court record tells all. He had figured out 
a very clever scheme for avoiding prosecution: He had 
dropped dead in the year between the crime and the trial. 
This leaves a more complex question, however. Would he 
have been prosecuted, if he had not died? To answer this, we 
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might like to know who he was, and what position he held in 
_ the community. 
We know both. His name was Judah Clark. He was born 
| February 7, 1681, in Rowley, Massachusetts, to the north of 
Boston. In February, 1715, he had married Ruth Boynton, 
who was three weeks older than Judah and had also been born 
in Rowley. Judah and Ruth Clark last appear in Rowley town 
records in 1717, which may well have been the year they 
moved to what would become Lincoln. He subsequently 
became well-known to his new neighbors, because he was 
among the original petitioners seeking to form the Second 
Precinct Church in 1746, and later to secure the separation of 
Lincoln from the town of Concord in 1754. In short, Judah 
_ Clark was one of Lincoln’s town founders and a founder of 
the First Parish Church.'? 
| Despite this initial prominence, Judah Clark remains an 
obscure figure. Although he was one of a handful of 
founding members of Lincoln’s church, he never became a 
deacon. Although a founder of the town, he seems never to 
have held town office. Nor does he appear to have become 
even modestly prosperous. So it is doubtful he would have 
| enjoyed any immunity from prosecution merely by trading on 
_a faded prominence in town, gained decades earlier. 
Moreover, court records from this period suggest that in 
colonial Massachusetts, men and women were dealt with 
fairly even-handedly in such cases of moral offenses. Little is 
to be made of the wording of the charges against Huldah, that 
she did “Voluntarily, Incestuously, and Adulterously permit 
one Judah Clark her father in Law ... to have carnal 
knowledge of her ... Body.” This might be read to accuse 
Judah Clark as the initiator, or conversely to accuse Huldah 
Dudley of failing in her responsibility to stop him. Mostly, it 
_ was just a legal phrase to affirm that her participation was by 
consent, not coercion. Around the time Huldah Dudley was 
tried, the courts had meted out comparable punishments of an 
hour on the gallows, whippings, and a capital letter to be 
worn “for ever” in two cases — one of adultery in which both 
| parties were punished (1752), and another of incest in which 
the man was punished exactly as Huldah Dudley was, while 
the women was given “respite for the present ... for special 
Reasons” (1754)..'4 This should not surprise us. Adultery 
_and incest were crimes of mutual consent and thus of mutual 
responsibility. And because such crimes were viewed as 
religious offenses as much as legal transgressions, both 
sinners had to be made whole through punishment. By dying 
before he could be prosecuted, Judah Clark took one of the 
few paths he could have found for avoiding punishment under 
colonial law. 

And what became of Huldah, her son Joseph, and her 
mother? 

Mary Chandler Dudley Clark, Huldah’s mother, departed 
from Lincoln at some point in these years. She had held on to 
her half of the house in Concord, and she returned to it to live 
out her final days. The inventory of her estate at her death in 
1773 included one-half a house and barn, plus 15 acres of 
land and personal goods, all valued at only £72. The house 
and barn must have deteriorated substantially. They were 
valued at £190 in 1746 when Mary inherited her half, but 


were worth only £28 when she died. Mary Dudley did not 
leave a will, thus depriving us of a clue about whether she 
and her daughter Huldah were estranged at her death. 
Various expenses were charged against Mary Dudley’s estate 
by her son James, who served as administrator, including 
reimbursements to her children, Samuel, Rebecca, Abigail, 
and Benjamin Dudley for their expenses on her behalf. So 
Mary Dudley died with some of her children assisting her 
during her final days. But there is no trace of Huldah. 

Huldah progressively disappears from historical records 
after this. A probate court order for the division of her 
mother’s meager estate lists Huldah as one of the children 
entitled to a share. Huldah would have been 44 years old 
then. Yet a standard legal phrase in the court document — 
affirming that shares were to go to Mary’s children “or to the 
lawful heirs of such of them respectively, as are deceased” — 
leaves open the question whether Huldah was still alive. She 
was not mentioned in her youngest sister’s will in 1811, when 
Huldah would have been 82 years old. By all evidence, her 
sister was a generous and forgiving sort who was quite fond 
of Huldah’s son, and Huldah surely would have been 
mentioned, if she were still alive. So, in some year that 
cannot be determined, Huldah Dudley departed this life as she 
had entered it, unrecorded by history. 

Huldah’s son Joseph Lock seems to have done well in 
life, despite an unpromising start. At age 15 (in 1769), he 
placed himself under the guardianship of James Barrett, Jr., 
of Concord, son of Colonel James Barrett who was prominent 
in the Revolution. There is hint of tensions with his father in 
this action. Two years earlier, Lexington town records note a 
son Joseph born to parents Joseph Lock and Sarah Baldwin 
Lock in Lexington. In giving the name Joseph to this, his 
second son by Sarah Baldwin, the elder Joseph Lock was 
certainly being hurtful to his son by Huldah, and perhaps 
even seeking to evade paternity. The elder Lock was by now 
the holder of substantial property in land and animals in 
Lexington. By securing James Barrett, Jr., as his guardian, 
Huldah’s son gained the protection of his interests by a man 
who was both a trusted Concord neighbor and a lawyer of 
some reputation. Later, when he came of age, Huldah’s son 
moved to neighboring Acton and married Lucy Piper in May 
1776. He then served several brief enlistments in militia 
units attached to the patriot army that was besieging the 
British in Boston, and found his way into military records by 
joining with other soldiers of his battalion to petition for an 
increase and payment of wages. Together, Joseph and Lucy 
raised nine children, the first five born in Acton, the others in 
New Hampshire, where Joseph and Lucy moved in 1803. 
Joseph Lock died in Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire, in 1829. 
Lucy had died in 1826, at the age of 71, also in Fitzwilliam. 

One final question lingers here: Why did Huldah Dudley 
commit her sorry crime? 

Of course, we can never know. Even if someone at the 
time had bothered to ponder and record speculation on the 
question, it might tell us nothing we could understand. 
Huldah Dudley’s contemporaries would likely have said she 
had a bad character and had paid too little attention to the 
rectitude of her soul. If her parents were blamed at all, it 
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likely would have been for not being severe enough with 
_religious instruction and physical discipline to overcome 
| every child’s natural inclination toward evil. Or perhaps her 
neighbors would have known if there was a dark clue in two 
facts about Huldah — the failure of Joseph Dudley to record 
her birth and years later his failure to mention her in his will 
— clue that perhaps Huldah was herself an illegitimate child 
and an outcast within her own family. 

In our time, we are more likely to wonder if Huldah 
succumbed to the emotional toll that 18th century family 
| patterns inflicted on people, when parents in colonial 
Ipetoped them commonly had seven or more children and 


shipped them off to live as apprentices or servants with other 
families at the age of 12. In the modern view, children are 
‘not naturally evil. To the contrary, they are believed to have 
an inherent capacity for empathy and attachment to others, 
‘even as infants, and this empathetic capacity is the 
| indispensable foundation for moral development. Yet we also 
‘know this innate moral capacity must be nourished by 
| affectionate relationships with others during childhood, else it 
| withers and dies. 
What quality of civilization results, then, when religion 
-and social practice instructs parents that children require 
| harsh discipline if they are to become moral, that any displays 
of affection will spoil their characters? It is a civilization 
|where we find 29-year-old Huldah Dudley committing 
adultery with her mother’s 76-year-old husband. And where 
we find those who would drag her behind a cart, stripped to 
‘the waist, and beat her with all the vengeance of ancient 
‘biblical law. Crime and punishment in colonial New 

England. 


Endnotes 


' Donald L. Hafner is former Captain and now Drum Major 
_of the Lincoln Minute Men. When he is not serving as a fifer 
_in the ranks of the Minute Men, he is a Professor of Political 
Science at Boston College. He wishes to acknowledge a great 
debt to Justine Gengras of Alton, NH, who has traced the 
_genealogy of many of the Dudleys and whose research and 
wisdom about the history and records of this period more than 
once saved him from embarrassing error, and to D. Michael 
Ryan, Historian with the Concord Minute Men, who can 
produce a bounty of historical details on a moment’s notice. 

He invites conversation with other local historians who might 
like to share sources and details. 

2 Quoted in George Francis Dow, Everyday Life in 
| Massachusetts Bay Colony ( New York: Dover Publications, 
+} 1935), p. 214. 


3 John MacLean, A Rich Harvest (Lincoln, MA: Lincoln 
Historical Society, 1988), pp. 71 and 595. 

; Town of Concord, Concord, Massachusetts, Births, 
Marriages and Deaths, 1635-1850 (Printed for the Town of 
Concord by Thomas Todd, Printer, Boston, no date). 


> Concord, Massachusetts: Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
p. 185. See also The Vital Records of the Town of Lincoln, 
MA to 1850 (New England Genealogical Society, 1908), p. 
100, for record of the marriage, and p. 158 for record of the 
death of her husband’s first wife on February 2, 1752, at the 
age of 70 years. 


© See Robert Gross, The Minutemen and Their World (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1976), pp. 20-21, and MacLean, 
pp. 96-97, 101-107, and 112-113. 


For the controversy over “warning out,” sce Michael 
Zuckerman, Peaceable Kingdoms: New England Towns in the 
18th Century (New York: Knopf, 1970), pp. 112-113; Josiah 
Benton, Warning Out in New England (Freeport, NY: Books 
for Libraries Press, 1970), p. 116; and Gross, pp. 90-91. 


8 First Book of Marriages, Births, & Deaths, Town of 
Lincoln, 1754-1811] (Lincoln Town Library), p. 18. 


? Church Records, Concord, Lexington, and Weston Second 
Precinct 1747-1754 — Lincoln Church Records 1754-1827, 
First Parish of Lincoln; located in the vault of the Lincoln 
Public Library, p. 11 and 5. This book is the handwritten 
record kept by Rev. William Lawrence, deteriorated in places, 
illegible in others. Lincoln owes a great debt to Margaret 
Flint, who painstakingly deciphered and typed a copy of these 
records. 


'© For Margaret Oliver and Lydia Gage, see Church Records, 
Concord, Lexington, and Weston Second Precinct 1747-1754 
— Lincoln Church Records 1754-1827, First Parish of 
Lincoln, p. 12. On Eleazer Brooks, see MacLean, 
pp. 135-137. Note that for the New England Protestant 
churches, the Seventh Commandment was “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,” and was interpreted broadly to ban 
unchaste thoughts as well as deeds. 

"Edwin Powers, Crime and Punishment in Early 
Massachusetts (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966), p. 187-188. 
Powers says the sentence to stand upon the gallows “was used 
sparingly and reserved chiefly for those who offended against 
the code of sexual morality.” (p. 201) Whipping was finally 
outlawed as a punishment in Massachusetts in 1826. Neither 
adultery nor incest was punished as severely as conducting 
“Romish ceremonies,” which made Jesuits or Catholic priests 
subject to “perpetual imprisonment” under provincial law. 


'2 David T. Konig, ed., Plymouth Court Records 1686-1859 
(Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1978), Vol. 3, p. 29, 
136 & 81, 215-221, 183, 57-58, and 97. 

'3 On Judah Clark’s role in founding the Second Precinct 
Church and the town of Lincoln, see Historical Manual of the 
Church of Christ in Lincoln, Massachusetts (microfilm, 
Lincoln Public Library, 1872), and MacLean, p. 111. 


'* Dow, Everyday Life in Massachusetts Bay Colony, p. 214. 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P.O, Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5om 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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Serving Lincoln & Concord 


- LINCOLN - NEW LISTING! 


Bright, spacious Swiedler on a cul-de-sac high on a hill - total 
privacy. Easy access to Rte. 128 or Mass. Pike - within minutes to 
Boston. 9+ rooms and 3 fireplaces are only a few of the special 
features this home offers. $899,000 


Joanne Whitman Ginny Niles Louise Krammer 
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Dear Readers, 


Let's salute the founders of The Lincoln Review, Ruth Hapgood and Peg Marsh who started this 
publication 25 years ago. Today they are important members of the staff. We've published continuously 
since 1976 and we want you to subscribe so you can keep up with the latest. Look around for that renewal 
notice or mail the subscription form in the magazine to us. We like taking your checks to the bank. 

A thanks to all who brought pencil to paper and shared their thoughts in this issue. You'll find 
that we care a lot about conservation, farming, zoning (!), parking spaces, our seniors, property taxes 
It's a great read. The cover map of Lincoln in the late nineteenth century was found in the Library's vault. 

A thank you to Susan McDonald who put the ads together for this issue. She's interested in 
graphics. We also have a new writer, Ray Adamson, who will share farming tales with us. Ray is the 
Codman farmer. The media director at DeCordova is leaving and we will miss his column. Corey Cronin 
will join the staff at the MFA. We thank him for his support and wish him luck. 

See you at Town Meeting and remember to vote on Monday, March 26". 


Sf; 
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State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

! dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 

of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 
is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


The Town Speaks 
FROM THE MODERATOR 


With voting procedures and vote counting much in the news these days, it occurred that it might be 
instructive and pertinent to review how votes are taken and tabulated at town meeting. The New England town 
meeting is a venerable institution whereby neighbors gather to debate and decide in open meeting about matters 
relating to town affairs. Thus, the voting is all done by voice or standing vote; Lincoln has always adhered to this 
tradition and has never had a procedure of voting at town meeting by secret ballot. While only registered voters are 


qualified to vote (hence the “v” stamp on your hand when you check in at town meeting), guests are welcome but 
must sit in, or prior to a counted vote move to, a designated area. 


When the time arrives for a vote to be taken, it is first done by voice vote. If the Moderator can clearly 
discern the will of the meeting (factoring out the tendency of one side or the other to shout loudly!), he declares the 
motion passed or not and proceeds to the next article. If the Moderator is in doubt about the vote, or if seven or 
more voters question the Moderator’s decision, a standing vote is called for. If there is still doubt about the 
outcome, the votes are counted. For this purpose, tellers are appointed, usually three pairs of voters, one to count 
each of the right, left and center sections of the auditorium. Voters are again asked to stand and the tellers count 
those standing row-by-row and record the count on tally sheets provided by the Town Clerk. (Voters should pay 
attention to the tellers, and sit down when instructed, after the tellers have counted a row.) It is important that while 
the count is proceeding, voters remain at their seats, even after their vote is counted; also, prior to any vote count, 
any non-voter who may have strayed on to the floor, must return to the area reserved for non-voters. After all rows 
are counted in favor of the motion, the procedure is repeated to count those opposed to the motion. The tallies are 
totaled by the Town Clerk and Moderator, the result is announced, and the meeting then moves on to the next article. 


While most matters are decided by majority vote, there are some motions which require a two-thirds 
affirmative vote to be adopted, notably zoning bylaw amendments and borrowing resolutions. In these cases, unless 
the voice vote is unanimous or clearly is not a two-thirds plurality, we go directly to a counted standing vote, 
following the procedures described above. While it may be clear that the vote is overwhelmingly passed by more 
than two-thirds in favor, a recorded count is still necessary to meet the statutory requirements both for a valid 
amendment to the zoning bylaws, and for the town’s bonds to be legally issued. 


There are occasionally close votes, but the decision of the meeting will be clearly determined if voters 
continue to cooperate, as they have in the past, with these relatively simple and straightforward procedures. 


John French 


The Selectmen's Point of View 


Sitting in the front of the auditorium at the annual town meeting is an experience. 


For one thing, you learn to be prepared for the frigid draft that pours out from under the stage on a March day and 
for sitting nearly eight uninterrupted hours on a flimsy folding metal chair. Wear long underwear! Keep your coat 
handy! Bring a thermos of tea! Bring a cushion! Once you have settled in, you need to be ready to retrieve your seat 
cushion after it slips to the floor every time your rise: for a counted vote, to speak from the podium, to confer with 
your colleagues during a heated debate. 


For another thing, you can see the whole hall. It helps to bring binoculars. You learn where to turn for the 
expected questions and comments: League of Women Voters on the lower right (that is your right at the front of the 
room), Norman Hapgood in the front row on the left, Conservation Commission on the right (why don't we make 
room for them up front?), Flints on the lower left, Naimans in the center on the right, Sugars in the center on the left, 
Neil Feinberg in the back by the door and new people scattered everywhere. There seems to be no designated spot 
for past elected officials. In retirement, they resume their places next to their spouses, who have had to sit alone for 
years. 
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RAK A 


Along Tuscan Paths in the Val D'Orcia 


14-21 September, 2001 
and 
21-28 September, 2001 


Tuscany is a land where the past inspires the present. The Etruscans, 
Romans and Medici all left their imprint on this beautiful section of Italy. 
Southern Tuscany, south of Siena, is the centerpiece of our walking tour 
and features two of Italy's most famous wine regions - Brunello di 
Montalcino and Montepulciano; atmospheric hill towns; ancient churches 
and abbeys; olive groves and countryside resonant of the past and present. 


Designed for those whose enjoyment of exercise and the outdoors is tempered 
by an interest in art, architecture, history and culture. We will walk moderate | 
distances each day covering the most scenic, rural paths supported by a vehicle 


thus leaving plenty of time to explore hill towns such as Pienza, Montepulciano, 
Montalcina, and Castelnuovo dell'Abate. 


A 
Feel pampered as you stay in a 700 year old castle with spectacular views 
or a converted fifteenth century monastery in the middle of town. Sample 
regional food and wines as you learn more about this romantic land. 


Join this tour and be one of nine people who will accompany Muriel Mozzi 
or Kerry Hatfield on this exploration of a very special corner of Tuscany. 


PRICE - $2400 (6-9 passengers) 
$2100 (10 passengers) 


Call us for a brochure and complete information: 


781-259-1200 
| THE TRAVEL STATION, 2 Lewis St., Lincoln 
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From your vantage point up front, you watch the physical rhythm of the debate as it rolls around the auditorium. 
You hold your breath after each motion, waiting for the meeting to decide whether to let it pass without question. 
You exhale slowly as a single clarifying question launches a discussion that lasts 45 minutes. You second-guess the 
Moderator as he patiently recognizes yet one more person, with the result that new life is breathed into the 
discussion and it roles on for 15 minutes more. Eventually, as you watch, the well-oiled town meeting machinery 


kicks into gear and vote after vote is taken. 


You can't beat being an elected official in Lincoln. Not only do you get to sit at the front of the auditorium. but 
also you are permitted to work for something really worthwhile - the present and future of Lincoln - with the most 
dedicated, interesting, intelligent people anywhere, and nearly every one of them is at Town Meeting. 


We hope to see you in the Donaldson Auditorium of Brooks School at 9:30 am on March 24 and at 7:30 pm on 
March 27 and March 28, if need be, to do our annual business. We Selectmen will be up front peering out into the 
crowd, looking for you to give direction for the coming year. 


Roz Delori, for the Selectmen 


Rosamond Delori, Chair 
John Kerr, II 
Sara Mattes 


The Planning Board 


The Planning Board has three Articles before Town 
Meeting. Below is a brief summary of each. 


Article 25 

Article 25 relates to a consultant’s review of the Planning 
Board’s principles used to review and approve recent site 
plans in the Business District, our zoning bylaws and possible 
changes to the bylaws the Planning Board might recommend 
as a result of the consultants findings. 

The Planning Board will not recommend any bylaw 
changes under this Article. That doesn’t mean all is well with 
the bylaws applicable to the Business District however. It is 
the Board’s view that there are elements of our bylaws that 
need to be updated if we are going to effectively manage 
existing and future activities within the B-1 District. 

For example, as a small town, we have been fortunate that 
the businesses, shops and offices in South Lincoln are either 
small or local in character and clientele. However, with 
increasing amounts of regional traffic passing through South 
Lincoln, there is nothing in our bylaws by which we could 
limit a high volume business from locating here to take 
advantage of the through traffic and be a source of increased 
traffic in and of itself. 

At the same time, over the last 5+/- years, through the work 
of the South Lincoln Planning Committee, discussion at Town 
Meetings, neighborhood forums and _ public hearings, 
competing visions for South Lincoln have emerged within the 
community. Broadly speaking, one vision looks to the 
community benefits limited growth in the South Lincoln area 
could offer. The other looks to the community consequences 
such growth might bring. 

It is the Planning Board’s strong belief that updating our 
bylaws must happen if we are going to effectively manage 
future activities in the South Lincoln area. Any changes, 
however, must be rooted in a community consensus of what 
our vision for South Lincoln is. 

With that said, the Planning Board’s strategy for addressing 
our bylaw needs and managing the future of South Lincoln is 
to step back for a moment and think about it and the role of 


parking in a broader, more long term context. 

Between now and Town Meeting next year, the Planning 
Board will undertake a series of public meetings with the goal 
being to develop a community consensus around a vision for 
South Lincoln and support for the planning tools to ensure that 
vision 

The tasks for these meetings include: 

L Identifying the breadth of opportunities and 
concerns associated with future uses and 
development in South Lincoln. 

2: Weighing the pros and cons of potential 
opportunities and consequences. Develop a 
consensus around a community vision. 

3 Identifying a range of planning tools 
appropriate for implementing __ the 
community vision. 

4. Weighing the pros and cons of different 
planning tools. Develop a consensus around 
a given approach. 


=) Develop draft bylaw language reflecting the 
consensus approach for Town Meeting 
consideration. 


The Planning Board will report to Town Meeting on the 
findings of the consultant’s review of the Board’s planning 
principles and our zoning bylaws. 


Article 26 

Currently under the Zoning Bylaws, any restaurant can 
locate in the B-1 District as of right, without review by town 
Boards, so long as it meets the minimum requirements. By 
proposing Article 26, the Planning Board seeks to prohibit 
drive-in, drive-through, fast-foot or similar restaurants and 
require all other restaurants to obtain a special permit from the 
Planning Board. 

The conditions of the special permit include: safe 
pedestrian and vehicle access to and from the site; adequate 
provisions to reduce or eliminate undesirable noise, visual 
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A distinctive Retirement C ommunity in historic Concord. 


@ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River @ Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 


¢ 24-Hour Security ¢ Fitness Center ® Fine Dining 
® Social Activities Weekly Housekeeping 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle @ Indoor Par zing 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
LOO Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing ij 
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effects and exhaust fumes from the premises; management 
_ plans to minimize for water usage and waste generation and 
disposal; and where more than 20% of proposed gross sales 
are projected to be from take-out sales, the adequacy of efforts 
to minimize the adverse impacts of increased vehicle and 
pedestrian traffic. 


Article 27 

As proposed, Article 27 seeks to clarify the applicable 
marking and lighting standards required to be used when siting 
a cell tower in the Wireless Communication Tower Overlay 
District. @ 


The Board of Assessors 


The Board of Assessors along with the Board of 
Selectmen are the Town's senior agencies. Its mission is 
| basically to estimate the value of all property in Lincoln ‘full 
and fairly' and to apportion taxes on the basis of that estimate 
throughout the Town. To this end, the Commonwealth 
mandates for us a special oath of office, requires us to file 
fourteen annual reports (which the Department of Revenue 
reviews for approval), and inspects and certifies our operations 
every three years. We are, in essence, locally elected agents 
of the state. 

The heart of our function is to assign values to all real 
estate in Lincoln -- overwhelmingly single- family residences 
-- which mirror the prices they would command on the open 
market. Indeed, the state requires that our assessments end up 
within 10% of the actual selling price. In a market as hot -- 
and as novel -- as this one has been in the last few years, 
meeting this standard takes some doing. We (but not the 
Department of Revenue) have become increasingly uneasy 
about our model for estimation. 

This year, for the first time in my long tenure on the 

Board, we have in hand all the elements we need to carry out a 
comprehensive and fundamental analysis of the working of the 
current real estate market in Lincoln. We have first-rate staff, 
a full and accurate data base, a board which knows what it 
wants to do, and a computer setup adequate (just barely) to 
‘|handle the essentials of the task. 
What concerns us is the value -- now really no more 
than arbitrary -- which we assign to that land which exceeds 
the Town's 80,000 square foot legal requirement. This land 
may be wet, it may lack frontage, it may be under a private 
|conservation restriction; for whatever reason, we give it a deep 
_\discount because it cannot be built on. The current market, 
however, reveals that buyers view such land as a highly 
desirable amenity for which they pay top price. What we want 
to do is to analyze recent sales (we now have enough to do so 
objectively) to see if we can discover how valuable this 
amenity appears to be, and to arrive at an appropriate value (or 
set of values) for any and all excess acreage in Lincoln. 

This is an ambition and fundamental undertaking the 
results of which may touch every taxpayer in town. It is also 
essential, however, to our fulfillment of our mission and our 
oath. 


\I have been waiting a decade to do it. 


Paul E. Marsh. 8 


Housing Commission 


A Challenge! 


The Town of Lincoln has a reputation for implementing 
innovative solutions to problems. Through a remarkable sense 
of community, good luck, and the foresight of energetic 
leaders spanning decades, the residents of Lincoln have 
permanently protected approximately 1/3 of the Town’s area 
as open space, have accommodated five public institutions of 
regional/national importance, and have supported two 
innovative mixed income housing developments. The Town’s 
housing initiatives have made Lincoln unique among suburban 
communities in achieving the state guidelines for affordable 
housing opportunity without any adversarial Chapter 40B 
comprehensive permit applications. 

Today we are faced with the challenge of maintaining the 
Town's current affordable housing units and creating new 
units to insure that we continue to have a minimum of 10% of 
our housing stock certified, by the State, as "affordable. In 
addition, we need to preserve our current homes from "tear 
downs" and over expansion. 

In 1998 the Commission surveyed over 100 houses 
assessed at under $275,000. During this past year we have 
watched the assessments on many of these smaller, older 
homes climb to over $320,000. Some of them are going on 
the market in the high $400,000s and even at $500,000. This 
escalation of housing costs threatens the character of our 
town.. 

Building on the consensus developed through the South 
Lincoln Area planning process, the Housing Commission is 
working with the Planning Board, the Selectmen, the Lincoln 
Foundation (a 30-year old non-profit established to facilitate 
the development of Lincoln Woods), and the Rural Land 
Foundation to develop new housing opportunities consistent 
with enhancement of Lincoln’s community character and 
protection of its natural resources. 

Past citizens of Lincoln set an example of civic 
responsibility which preserved for us the beautiful fields and 
woods which we enjoy each day. Their foresight contributed 
to the incredible increase in the value of our homes. As a 
community we have a responsibility to preserve the dynamic 
and unique character of our town. That uniqueness is not only 
in the amount of land we protect from development. It is in the 
landscape of our homes; big and small; antique, middle-aged 
and new; townhouse and mansion. It is in the diversity of our 
residents. Can we meet the challenge? B® 


The Recreation Department 


The Recreation Department had another successful year. 
Many new after school and evening offerings were added as 
we continue to grow and change in order to meet the demand 
for recreational services in the community. Total revenues 
from programs were $247,676 while operating expenses were 
$225,491. This left an operating surplus of $22,185 to the 
town. 

The Lincoln Summer Day Camp had a great season with a 
new director, Lisa Scott. Nearly 500 camper slots were filled 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
Hod ya NOH OVA GLO; 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN- A Grand Country House- 7500sq. ft. on 2 acres. Everything one could desire at hand. The 
elegant design, the superior quality and the latest and the best are here for the buyer. 


LINCOLN - architect designed and masterfully built (almost 5500 sf), this country house features a 
wonderful floor plan that is suitable for a variety of lifestyles. Beautifully sited, offers privacy & acces- 
sibility. $1,495,000 By Appointment 


SUDBURY- Just Listed! This Country Colonial is remarkable! Beautifully sited on a perfectly land- 
scaped acre, it offers wonderful curb appeal, back yard vistas, and privacy. The interior has 9' ceilings, 
old wood beams, French doors and charm, charm, charm! $1,200,000. 


LINCOLN- Better than new! Renovated 2,650sq. ft.. sprawling sunlit ranch on 2.5 acres at the end of a 
cul de sac. Loads of charm and many possibilities! $649,000. 


heila Harding, GRI 


978-307-1209 Voice Mail 


| 


| 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 
1406 Lincoln Road 


Each office individually owned and operated 


Patti Salem, Buyers Specialist 


781-440-0127 Voice Mail 


Elegant Bridal Wear 
Personal Service and Custom Design 


Serving Brides for Over 25 Years 


ee Bridal 


Edwi 


38 Main Street Concord, MA (978) 369-7037 


STONEGATE 
£4, GARDENS &* 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 
Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Moss Basket Hangers * Pansies * Distinctive Flower Seeds 
Custom Wreaths * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 


We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 


Mulch & Loam Delivery 


Planting Services Availahle 
9S. Great Road (Rt 117) Lincoln, MA./ 781 259-8884 
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last summer. 

The Codman Pool served the community with another 
very successful and safe season. Total family memberships at 
the pool numbered 258. New starting blocks were donated by 
a Lincoln family and arrived just in time for our hosting of 
the swim league championships. Our warmest thanks are 
extended for this act of generosity. 

The pool’s engineering study was completed and 
submitted to the department. The study identified areas such 
as the decking, plumbing and tiles that needed replacement as 
well as the associated costs for these the items. The 
Recreation Committee will review the study and publish a 
summary of the report to the Selectman for review and capital 
planning. The community will be informed as plans develop. 

This year we had all of the town’s athletic fields available 
for use. This marks a milestone for providing adequate fields, 
which ended their season in the best shape in recent history, 
to the town. A slice seeder and aerator were purchased this 
year and 400,000 square feet of fields were aerated before the 
season ended. 

The Recreation Department hired an independent safety 
consultant to do a comprehensive safety audit for Strat’s 
Place. Several aspects of its design failed to meet today’s 
safety standards. Upon evaluating the recommendations of 
various town officials, professionals and community 
members, the decision was made to close the playground until 
further notice. Meanwhile, the Recreation Committee has 
formed a playground task force with representatives of all the 
major user groups. The Task Force’s charge is to promote 
safe and age appropriate play spaces for the Town of Lincoln. 
The goal of the task force is to produce a report with 
recommendations to the Recreation Committee and the 
community regarding the status of our play spaces. 

Tennis stickers increased slightly this season and a 
number of issues arose concerning the courts. Years of wear 
and tear on the courts have caught up to us. Several areas for 
improvement have been identified which we will plan for in 
future maintenance budgets. 

Jane Tatlock will be leading the effort to establish a 
“Friends-of-Recreation” fund. This fund will establish a 
means for private individuals to assist the town in issues 
related to recreation. We are optimistic that this will be an 
effective vehicle to allow Recreation to better serve the 
community. 

The Committee will continue to review its short and long 
term objectives and refine them as needed during the 
upcoming year. 


March 2001, John Dumont BQ 


Cemetery Commissioners 


By Martha DeNormandie 


There are three Lincoln Cemeteries each filled with its own 
stories and history. The oldest is on Bedford Road behind 


Bemis Hall. There is another, a small triangular one, on 
Trapelo Road surrounded by a new planting of Arbor Vitae 
trees, which gives the cemetery its name. The largest 
cemetery is on Lexington Road just beyond Flints' farm. 


Three commissioners oversee the care of the cemeteries 
and meet regularly each month except July and August. 
Presently they are Ann Janes, Manley Boyce, and myself who 
transact its business. Nancy Zuelke, Lincoln town clerk is 
also the clerk of the Commission as well as the one who keeps 
all the records straight, handles correspondence, and is 
regularly in the office right inside the front door of the Lincoln 
Office Building. 

The primary task of the Commission is to be available to 
the Townspeople when death has occurred and the services of 
the Commissioners are needed. Nancy Zuelke is the person to 
see and ask for assistance. The Commission has prepared 
maps and pamphlets that show the location of available lots 
and explain the procedures and costs of burial. 

All three of the Commissioners are also available to assist 
and help with guidance and direction at anytime. 

The town cemeteries are a reflection of its own 
characteristics. There are several varieties of trees, vistas 
across open fields, and a sense of space and peace. To 
preserve these qualities the commissioners have developed a 
set of rules and regulations that are simple and straightforward 
and consistent with most all cemeteries. Seldom is it 
necessary to enforce them, for they are reasonable and just. 

The Commission works closely with the Department of 
Public Works. Mr. DeAmicis and his team of obliging men 
help us in many ways. They are as caring and interested in the 
appearance of the grounds as we are. They care for the trees, 
prepare and assist in committal services, maintain the 
roadways and remove the rubbish collected in the barrels. 
Lawn care is contracted out to the same firm the town and 
schools use. It works well. 

This past year under the direction of Ann Janes, the statue 
Boy and His Dog given by Mrs. Helen Storrow was cleaned 
and restored to protect and preserve it. The statue is on a rise 
at the entrance to the main cemetery on Lexington Road. 

This coming year the Commission is planning to begin 
photographing and recording the inscriptions on old 
monuments in all three cemeteries to be added to the work 
done by Mrs. Edith Farrar, town librarian, at the time of the 
town's 200" anniversary. John Maclean will help with this 
undertaking as well as local photographers. Planning has not 
been finalized, as yet. 

To serve the Town as a cemetery commissioner is a 
gratifying experience in many obvious ways, already touched 
upon. It is also an experience to grow in knowledge of our 
predecessors, their contributions, their families, their roles in 
Lincoln's history. Walk in the cemeteries, read the 
inscriptions and feel the presence of your forbears. 


The Lincoln Library 


See article on William Preston contributed by Library Trustee 
Emily Althausen. (3 
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é 
=) | F~\___ PRESENTS 
TRAVEL GROUP 


MIR REENTRY OBSERVATION 
EXPEDITION 


LATE MARCH, 2001 


Do something your friends will never be able to 
do........but you must book immediately. 


Join 49 other adventure travelers who have been 
accepted to witness the reentry and deorbit of 
the MIR SPACE STATION in the South Pacific. 


O.K., this is not your every day trip to the Caribbean, 
(we do those too) but one 

example of the innovative travel adventures we can 

provide for you and your family. 


You may be too late for the MIR REENTRY but we got 
your attention didn’t we ? 


THE MIR REENTRY EXPEDITION, MARCH 2001 
Home Phone: 


Full Name: 


Street: Bus. Phone: 


City: Zip: 


Passport# 


Please be advised that Katlin Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Katlin Travel Group/ Lincoln Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
a member of Virtuoso 
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MINUTEMAN REGIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL CONTINUES 
WORK ON EXPANDING 
SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATION 


Minuteman Regional High School with its sixty-five acre 
Lexington and Lincoln campus provides quality academic and 
vocational-technical education to more than eight hundred 
high school students, well over one thousand middle school 
students and hundreds more adults and seniors through 
community education and commercial services. In a 
continuing effort to explore new educational methods, keep 
pace with industry demands and expand programmatic 
opportunities, Minuteman needs to construct additional 
science and computer technology classrooms and laboratories. 

Minuteman Regional High School proposes to build a new 
Science Technology Community Education Center beginning 
in 2002 on campus land immediately adjacent to the main 
building located within the Lexington town border. 

The Minuteman Regional School Committee and 
administration have been developing financing options so that 
the construction, operation and maintenance of additional high 
technology classrooms would not be a burden to the district 
taxpayer. One such remedy that Lincoln voters may recall was 
Minuteman’s recent effort to partner with Marriott Senior 
Living Services to construct and operate an Assisted Living 
Center on campus with lease and operational proceeds to be 
directed to developing new classrooms and laboratories. This 
option, however, was twice rejected by Lincoln Town Meeting 
voters. 

Minuteman Regional High School together with the 
Minuteman Science Foundation, a non-profit corporation who 
seeks grants and other financial support for the school district, 
plans construct this new Community Education Center with 
grant dollars from a variety of educational charities and 
foundations. Grant dollars and not tax dollars would be 
exclusively used to purchase materials for Minuteman 
engineering, drafting, construction trades and 
telecommunications students to design, construct and outfit 
the new facility. Consistent with past student construction 
projects, all activities would be directed, managed and 
monitored by a team of engineering and construction 
professionals including architects, contractors and Minuteman 
trade instructors and would take approximately one school 
year to build. The use of student skills in design, project 
management and labor is cost-effective and will be a 
gratifying learning experience for approximately 120-150 
students. 

The proposed Community Education Center will house and 
support science & technology curriculum for approximately 
850 high school students each year plus the important age- 
unlimited populations estimated to be 1,900 annually. For 
more information about the proposal, please contact Thomas 
Markham, Minuteman’s Development Director, at 781-861- 


6500 x326 or via email at tmarkham@minuteman.org. 


Thoughts from a Bemis Trustee 


By Christina Rago Brown 


Walt Whitman could almost have had Lincoln in mind 
when he said, "To have great poets there must be great 
audiences." 

The Bemis Lectures are here out of the pure good grace of 
George Bemis. And this was not his only philanthropic act. He 
built a hall to house the lecture series and it still stands 
(though it is in need of repair). In keeping with the spirit of 
this gift to the Town we wish to draw from our own very 
talented Lincolnites. So we hope that you will agree to appear 
here at Bemis Hall if we approach you with a request. 

Our funds are limited and we intend to be extremely 
conservative in our expenditures so that there will be funds for 
the future. 

This lecture series provides the opportunity for generations 
in Lincoln to have a common bond in that honored place. We 
need to take these opportunities to enjoy one another and, to 
converse. It should not only be politics that causes us to come 
together in one place to test our mettle (and sometimes try our 
souls) but we hope to call forth in you joy, and the plain and 
simple impulse to commune in a single building where ideas 
and entertainment take precedence over our schedules and 
appointments. The lectures should give the townspeople 
pleasure. 

During my year on the Elder Care Committee a suggestion 
for a Bemis Lecture came out of our meetings with the 
townspeople to use the Lecture to talk about the stages of man, 
so that we might better understand the various concerns of our 
population, and plan for our futures. I will be talking with my 
fellow trustees about this lecture concept. We are planning to 
have another family musical event in response to popular 
demand, and we have one or two surprises. I am open to 
Suggestions from any and all of you, and look forward to 
hearing what you have thought about past lectures, and what 
you would like to see in the future. 

The following Mission Statement and Vision were 
approved by the Trustees this past year: 

Mission: 

Provide the citizens of Lincoln with high quality lectures 
and entertainment in an environment that is conducive to 
conversation and congeniality for all ages. 

Values: 

Maintain a high standard for programming that is bipartisan 
and unbiased. Draw on local talent. Foster a sense of 
community, collaboration, appreciation and support for the 
arts, and reinforce Lincoln's special love of nature, values of 
preservation, individuality, and provide a means for free, 
thoughtful, intellectual exchange of ideas. 

The Bemis Lecture Series: A Little History 

The Bemis Lectures Series was initiated at the turn of the 
century in approximately 1890, through the generous gift of 
George Bemis when he donated $20,000 for a Hall to be built 
and gave $30,000 to the Town of Lincoln for a "course of 
lectures that would be instructive and elevating in nature." He 
established a trust to sponsor free lectures "of an educational 
and edifying nature" for the citizens of Lincoln. A 
distinguished tradition ensued that has presented leading 
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national figures in politics, the arts, economic and social 
issues. In 1963, an additional generous gift of $30,000 by John 
Todd was added to the lecture fund. 

Over the years Lincoln's Bemis Lecture Series has had 
some notable and diverse speakers reflecting, of course, the 
wide ranging and eclectic interests of Lincoln's citizens. In no 
particular order some of the speakers have been: Robert Frost, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Rudolph Serkin, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Barbara Tuchman, Betty Friedan, Helen Caldicott, Jean 
Meyer, Pauline Kael, Bernard Law, Maxine Kumine, Dr. 
Spock, Margaret Mead, Tony Lewis, Alex McLean and many 
others. There have recently been great performances as well 
by the singers The Whiffenpoofs, and the pianists Ya-Fei 
Chuang and Robert Levin, prize-winning poet, Grace Paley, 
Robert J. Lurtsema and guitarist Peter Clemente, Bill 
Littlefield, host of "It's Only a Game," "The Freedom Trail 
Players" performing "The Letters of John and Abigail Adams" 
(starring Lincoln Luminaries) This Spring Boston's premier 
hiphop dance group, "The Floorlords," will come to perform at 
Brooks auditorium (Co-Sponsored by the Metco Coordinating 
Committee for the Metco Family Day, April 29 at 2:00 p.m.). 

The Bemis Free Lecture Series is administered by three 
Trustees elected by the citizens of Lincoln, serving three year 
staggered terms. Funds are managed by the Town of Lincoln. 
Bemis Trustees for 2000-2001 are, Christina Rago Brown, 
Linda McConchie, and Susan Sugar. 

It is my great pleasure to serve the Town of Lincoln in this 
way and be part of such a noble tradition as the Bemis Lecture 
Series. ® 


The Celebrations Committee 


Each year the Lincoln Minute Men stage public 
events in April to recall the drama in 1775. The Minute Men 
keep alive the history and the principles of the original Minute 
Men. 

The schedule of events is: 


Paul Revere Capture, Saturday, April 7 

2:50 p.m. Lincoln Company of Minutemen will Center at the 
Minute Man National Park. 

3:00 The Minuteman will reenact the capture of Revere and 
Dawes with a_ brief narrative of the vents and heroism of 
Lincoln resident in carrying the alarm to Concord. There will 
be a musket salute and colonial music. Alarm and Muster of 
the Lincoln Minute Men. 


Alarm and Muster - Sunday April 15 

7:00 p.m. The Minute Men will re-enact a drama that 
unfolded on the night of April 18, 1775. Capt. Smith will 
arrive by horse to ring the bell of the White Church to spread 
the alarm that the British are coming March to Concord. 


March to Concord - Monday, April 16 

6:45 a.m. The Minute Man will muster in front of the Stone 
Church in preparation for the march to Concord. 

9:00 Parade in Concord 

9:30 Reenactment of the battle at the North Bridge 


Revolutionary Graves Ceremony, Sunday, April 22 
2:30 p.m. Minute Men will assemble at the Pierce House and 
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march to the old town cemetery on Lexington Road. 
3:00 Graveside Ceremonies 


The Committee has started planning the Fourth of July 
celebration. This year the fireworks will be scaled back and 
take place in the pool area. Safety is among the reasons for 
this move. (i) 


Lincoln Council on Aging 
Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


The Lincoln Council on Aging is twenty-five years old this 
year. At the March 1976 town meeting, the Council on Aging 
was voted into existence “for the purpose of coordinating and 
carrying out programs designed to meet the needs of older 
citizens.” 

The Council on Aging was housed at the Pierce House until 
1982 when it moved to its present location in Bemis Hall. 

In 1976 there were 653 residents over 60, comprising 13 % 
of the total population. In 2000 there were 1,290 residents 
over 60, comprising 23% of the total population. 

Many of the services that were started in the early days are 
still the most popular ones today, including health clinics, 
transportation, trips, social programs, and bridge groups. The 
numbers have just grown. The earliest statistics available for 
transportation reported 39 rides given in 1978. In the year 
2000 we provided 873 rides. In 1980 the COA had 45 
volunteers. In 2000 we had 130 volunteers. Over the years 
many programs have been added including movies, foreign 
films, line dance, exercise, tai chi, and discussion groups. 


What’s New at the COA? 

The newest program at the COA is computer instruction. 
Currently there are seven tutors and twenty-eight students 
signed up. About eighteen students have begun or have 
completed their lessons, and the remainder are waiting for 
their turn. Most of these lessons have been given in the 
students’ own homes on their own computers. Reports from 
both tutors and students have been very positive. It is a 
dream of the COA to find space at Bemis Hall to set up a 
computer lab, with Internet access. This would enable those 
who do not own computers to have lessons and computer 
access. It would also enable the COA to offer specialized 
classes to small groups. Intergenerational programming, 
bringing together seniors and the younger generation around 
computer activities, would be another exciting possibility. 


What has not changed? 

Volunteers are always needed. Our volunteers deliver 
meals, provide rides to appointments and errands, teach 
classes, tutor computer users, host/hostess events, make 
puppets for children in the hospital, plan and escort trips, and 
produce and collate the newsletter. They are the backbone of 
the COA. Volunteers started the COA. The only thing that has 
changed is the need for more and more volunteers as the 
number of seniors has grown. 


The Council on Aging is making plans to celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary at its annual June Strawberry Ice 
Cream Social. (Te 


A Report from DeCordova 


This has been the second year of full operations 
since the Museum completed its Master Plan for 
Facilities designed by Kallmann, McKinnell, Wood 
and opened its new wing. During this period, the 
DeCordova has continued to engage new audiences 
through its exhibition and educational programs. 
The year 2000 bears special significance for the 
DeCordova because it marks the Museum's 50" 
Anniversary. This has prompted much of our 
activity. Both Staff and Trustees took the 
opportunity to look back, to 1950 when the 
Museum first opened to the public, as well as to 
look forward to envision what the DeCordova can 
become in the twenty-first century. 


These Anniversary celebrations also lent added 
impetus to our process of institutional study, 
resource assessment, and Staff/Trustee 
discussion. This planning process resulted in the 
development of a new Long-Range Plan for 
DeCordova. The Plan, which was officially 
adopted by the Board of Trustees in March of 
this year, will guide the Museum’s progress 
through 2005. 


Our vision for the future is to make the 
DeCordova into an even greater Museum—a 
national model of a regional institution that is 
truly integrated with its art community and 
focused on education. That vision is expressed 
through collections, exhibitions, and programs 
that are developed in the uniquely inviting 
environment of the DeCordova Sculpture Park. 
In this context, the Sculpture Park is our unique 
asset and the key to our future. The vision 
proposed is to transform the Museum from a 
“building” and a “school” into a fully integrated 
35 acre campus of visual arts programming. 


Such a project will indeed be many years in the 
making. To realize our vision, we have embarked 
this year on a set of prioritized programs 
consisting of education and collections centered 
initiatives. We are also beginning to implement 
the revenue enhancements and capital efforts 


necessary to fund them. Education centered 
initiatives include everything from curriculum 
revisions at the Museum School and greater 
collaboration of our curatorial and educational 
departments, on through new ventures in 
technology assisted learning and increased 
outreach to teachers and local schools in the 
context of the new Massachusetts State education 
reforms. Collections centered initiatives will 
focus on greater use of the collections database, 
enhanced relations with artists, and greater 
resources for exhibitions and acquisitions. 


To fund these programs, we plan to build the 
revenue centers of the Museum and to mount 
focused capital fundraising efforts. The Store @ 
DeCordova has been enlarged, earned revenue 
will be increased, and we will grow the Annual 
Fund. In addition, capital will be raised to fund a 
master plan for enhancement of the Park, the 
creation of an Education Initiative Fund, the 
design and construction of an adequate storage 
facility for our growing art collection, and the 
enlargement of our art acquisition endowment 


fund. 


The future that we are mapping out for 
DeCordova is a vital and exciting one. It requires 
us to change in dynamic and constructive ways 
that still maintain the best of our traditions, our 
special sense of community and the core 
educational values that have always distinguished 
DeCordova. 


The DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park is 


open Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm. 
Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior 
citizens, students and youth 6 -12. Lincoln 
residents and children age 5 and under are 
admitted free. Free guided public tours of the 
Museum's Main Galleries take place every 
Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. For more 
information, visit www.decordova.org or call 
781/259-8355. 


(5) 
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Conservation Groups Announce 
Lincoln Fields Project 


By Amalie Kass, RLF Board Member 

After several years of planning, Lincoln’s three 
conservation organizations, the Rural Land Foundation, the 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust and the Conservation 
Commission, are ready to launch an initiative that will result 
in preserving some of the town’s most visible open space. 
The “Lincoln Fields Project” focuses on three magnificent 
fields identified by the town nearly thirty years ago as land of 
high conservation value: the Donaldson Field located between 
Weston and Trapelo Roads across from the Pierce House, the 
Cannon/Holden Field located at the intersection of Silver Hill 
and Weston Roads, and Chapin Field located near the corner 
of Bedford and Sandy Pond Roads. 

Preservation of these open fields is vital to the character of 
the town. The conservation groups have worked with the 
owners of the three parcels to create plans that will save vistas 
essential to Lincoln’s landscape, preserve important 
agricultural acres and wildlife corridors, and add over a mile 
of trails to the network already enjoyed by Lincoln residents 
and visitors. The landowners involved, all longstanding 
Lincoln families with strong attachments to the town, have 
generously offered their properties or their development rights 
at favorable prices so that the acquisition of the fields can 
become a reality. 

Like pieces in a jigsaw puzzle, each property fits into the 
existing network of conservation parcels, linking one with 
another. Collectively, they result in impressive conservation 
benefits to the town: 

» 38 acres of permanent open space, including 28 acres 

of open agricultural fields 

>» Protection of the historic character of the Town 
Center 
Creation of more than a mile of public trails 
Preservation of familiar panoramas 
Protection of important watershed land and wetlands 
Preservation of land important to wildlife 
Restrictions on size and height of existing 
landowners’ homes surrounding the fields 
Limits on future development of landowners’ 
property bordering on the fields. 

The Rural Land Foundation holds short-term options to 
purchase the fields for a total amount of $2.5 million -- an 
extraordinary price for 38 acres in Lincoln in 2001 but one 
that reflects the commitment and generosity of the owners. 
Mindful of the importance of the project and inspired by the 
gifts of the owners, the Rural Land Foundation and Lincoln 
Land Conservation Trust have together pledged $600,000 as a 
lead gift to begin the fundraising efforts which must be 
completed before June 30, 2001 when the option agreements 
expire. 

The three conservation groups will be sponsoring meetings 
and walks in the coming weeks to fully explain the plans and 
solicit financial support. It is their sincere hope that many 
people will share their enthusiasm for the project and will 
want to be part of the continuing efforts to preserve the 
agricultural and open space values that make Lincoln unique. 
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For more information on the Lincoln Fields Project, please 


contact Geoff McGean, Executive Director for the Rural Land | 


Foundation (781) 259-9250 


Running for Selectman 


Ken Bassett 


Running for Selectman adds a new dimension to one’s life, 
particularly in these circumstances when the issues are tough, 
the opponent worthy, and the political environment spicy. For 
me it causes a certain revisiting of the standards that I adhere 
to in my dealings with people, and a reaffirmation of what I 
believe in most about living in our town. 

As I have said in previous writings and in some of my 
coffee’s, I first volunteered for a public committee established 
by Paul Tsongas as a County Commissioner in 1975. While I 
didn’t know Paul well at the time, I came to know and admire 
his calm and unassuming manner, his respect for the views of 
others, and his ability to tackle complex problems and provide 
true leadership in the pursuit of solutions. If there are 
standards and characteristics I aspire to and which I would 
hope to demonstrate as a Selectman, they would be the ones I 
saw in Paul. 

It is a sense of myself and what I believe I can do for the 
Town that ultimately influences my decision to run for a 
position as demanding as the Board of Selectmen. Skills that I 
have developed in my professional life, both organizational 
and interpersonal, and experiences I have gained living in 
Lincoln for 30 years have served me well in the Town matters 
with which I have been involved. Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of this confluence of personal skills and town 
involvement is my belief that I have both the perspective and 
the experience to be an effective member of the town board, 
which we depend most on for leadership. 

The issues that confront the Town are varied-from how we 
maintain and improve the quality of our schools, to how we 
maintain the diversity of our population, to how we protect our 
environment. While as a candidate I have views on each of 
the issues and opinions on what course we should follow, I 
believe it is more important to speak to the personal beliefs, 
which would characterize my approach to the role of 
selectman. First on my list would be the importance of 
respect. I would strive to make respect a cornerstone of how I 
would work with others, and I would demand it in return. A 
close second would be responsibility. We rely on the 
generous contribution of time from residents who serve on 
town committees, and I would work hard to make clear what 
the selectmen expect from those committees and the authority 
they have to make decisions. Unclear expectations, confused 
agendas, and wasted effort are not the ingredients that make 
for successful experiences on town boards. Finally, and 
equally important, would be the importance of perspective. I 
am determined to look at the Town’s issues in the broadest 
possible context, and to recognize that we must always be 
planning for the future of our community, both in human and 
environmental terms. We have repeatedly demonstrated our 
commitment to this way of thinking, and I will be motivated to 
continue this tradition if elected to the Board of Selectmen. 

In summary, I look forward to the prospect of being a 
Selectman, and to having the opportunity to apply my 


experience and talents to the Town’s needs. The campaign 
has afforded me the pleasure of making new acquaintances 
and to call on the support of good friends. I have been 
energized by the discussions on issues, even when they take a 
direction I might not share. And perhaps most importantly, 
the decision to run has made me recognize that I offer to the 
Town the person that I am, and that regardless of victory or 
defeat, I will continue to be that same person and to always 
work for the benefit of our community. 


Ken Bassett 
7 March 2001 


Why I’d Like To Be Your Next 
Selectman 


By Despena (“Penny”) Billings 


In this age of expanding growth, Lincoln remains a 
treasure. I am running for Selectman because I love our town 
and want to offer my skills to help preserve the unique 
character that Lincoln has retained in an increasingly complex 
society. 

Having practiced as a government attorney for more than 
twenty years, I have never run for political office. Currently, | 
chair Lincoln’s Zoning Board of Appeals. My thirteen years 


on that active board, and continuous interaction with other 


town boards and officers, have provided me with a solid 


footing in Lincoln’s government. 


I was educated in the Lexington Public Schools, graduated 


from Mount Holyoke College in 1977, and from Boston 
- University School of Law in 1980. Since 1990 I have served 


as a federal prosecutor with the U.S. Department of Justice, 
specializing in cases threatening our national security or 
involving the corruption of state and local public officials. 
Previously, I spent ten years as a Massachusetts Assistant 
Attorney General, first prosecuting persons for committing 
complex financial fraud or for physical abuse of the elderly 
and disabled, and later representing state agencies and 
defending laws against constitutional challenges. 

Throughout the years, I have worked with many local, state 
and federal agencies, and have consequently attained a 
valuable understanding of how to get desired results in 
government. My professional training as a litigator has 
required that I become a quick study of new subjects, handle 
many matters simultaneously, and work towards the resolution 
of differences. 

Drawn to the beauty offered by Lincoln and settling here in 
1983, my husband Tom and I volunteered for government as 
outsiders. Enjoying it thoroughly, we have remained 
involved. Alongside my position on the ZBA, Tom chaired 
the Conservation Commission and is now a Library Trustee. 

Lincoln’s town fathers saw the long-term wisdom in 
careful zoning and in the preservation of open space to 
enhance the quality of our lives. Many in Lincoln have 
generously contributed to further preservation efforts and to 


the public use of their private land. We are all richer for their 
generosity and for the important conservation efforts by 
several groups. Under my leadership on the ZBA, we have 
enforced our zoning bylaws to protect residential 
neighborhoods from commercial and other inappropriate 
encroachment. 

Lincoln is now bordered on all sides by increasing 
development. Its proximity to several highways, commuter 
routes and expanding Hanscom Field target Lincoln for 
greater development and traffic. If elected, I would implement 
quickly many recommendations of the Traffic Management 
Committee to reduce traffic, help restore safety and maintain 
our rural character. I also believe that any development 
changing the landscape of our town such as proposed updates 
to Route 2 and the rerouting of Route 126 must be done 
carefully, if at all, to benefit Lincoln’s neighborhoods. 

Potential overdevelopment in South Lincoln should be a 
townwide matter of concern. The Rural Land Foundation 
submitted one plan to the ZBA to increase its Mall buildings 
by 30%, and the owner of both properties across the street 
simultaneously proposed doubling the buildings on the 
pharmacy site alone. Both proposals requested that available 
parking be reduced to accommodate their plans. Personally, I 
favor a facelift for those commercial properties, which have 
been allowed to deteriorate, and to retain the Post Office in 
South Lincoln. Even so, those of us on the ZBA carefully 
considered the proposed plans on their merits, found 
insufficient parking even with today’s use, and additional 
safety problems with the Mall plan. While the RLF chose to 
withdraw its application rather than accept ZBA conditions to 
ensure that the plan was workable, I believe that development 
of our business district must be accomplished in a way that 
will benefit Lincoln for many years to come. 

The downside to our extraordinary town is its high cost. 
We must decide during the next several years whether to pass 
increasingly greater overrides resulting in higher property tax 
bills, or accept budget cuts resulting in reduced town services. 
I support spending town funds necessary to preserve our 
infrastructure, but am very concerned about the effect of 
greatly increased taxes upon many whose financial means are 
stretched thin. We need find ways to live within our means by 
exploring options to reduce such costs initially and, if 
necessary, to provide tax relief. We must strive to keep 
Lincoln’s population as diverse as possible, both economically 
and with greater sensitivity to access and other needs of our 
older or less physically capable neighbors. We all benefit 
when we think and act as a community rather than in isolation. 

Lincoln’s future is enormously important to me. This is a 
very special town with unique values worth protecting. As the 
mother of a first-grader in the Lincoln School, I have a 
personal stake in the continued quality of affordable and 
diverse life in town and in maintaining excellent schools to 
educate our children. As a Selectman, I would encourage 
residents’ participation, seek new volunteers for town boards 
and committees, and hold regular forums to hear your 
concerns. This town belongs to all of us equally. 

I have enjoyed speaking with and sharing ideas with so 
many of you during my campaign, and will be very grateful 
for your support on March 26, 
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WHEN CONSIDERING YOUR REAL ESTATE NEEDS, 
WHETHER BUYING OR SELLING, CALL THE LOCAL 
NUMBER. OUR FULL RANGE OF SERVICES AND 
LOCAL MARKET KNOWLEDGE ARE UNPARALLELED 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


S35 


LINCOLN — One level living in this charming 2-bedroom 
condo with full, unfinished basement and over-sized deck 
in Farrar Pond Village. Serene setting near conservation 


land, trails, community gardens, tennis courts and canoe 
Be os, 4 ah ot as oA es aA HEH os $379,000 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Bright, 5-bedroom Cape on spectacular two- 
acre lot has been updated with excellent quality materials 
and workmanship. Ist-floor sunroom, large living room, 
plus a lower-level family room w/fireplace. South-facing 
deck overlooks lovely, landscaped backyard....... $629,000 


LINCOLN — Elegant 2-bedroom condo in Farrar Pond 


Village. 1,384 sq.ft. of living space on one level. Lovely 


mature plantings grace the front entrance. 


Community 


features 100 acres of common & conservation land, 2 Har- 


Tru tennis courts, gardens and walking trails....... $389,900 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Commentaries 


Lincoln Zoning Bylaws - The Legacy and Future of our 


Rural Character. 
By Barbara Peskin — 


We are at a pivotal time in Lincoln's history. As in 1929, 
1936 and 1955, Town leaders and residents are discussing and 
may be asked to vote on a zoning issue that will undoubtedly 
have an impact on the future of Lincoln's rural character. 

When Lincoln's farmland sold back in the 1920s its use 
often shifted from farming to house lots. It was important that 
in 1929 Lincoln Town leaders and residents chose to adopt the 
Zoning By-law as a safeguard against developers who would 
otherwise cutup and build out farmland. It was an important 
precaution in preserving Lincoln's rural character because the 
30s and 40s would see an increasing amount of farmland sold 
and lost. 

The 1929 Zoning bylaws also established Lincoln's 
business and residential zones. The largest retail businesses 
district was near and around the Train depot - as it is now - 
because that's where most of the Town shops were at the time. 
(At one time Doherty's offered horse and buggy taxis to train 
travelers.) There was a small business district on North Great 
Road. Most of the land around the Town center (near the 
Library and Bemis Hall) was zoned residential. The entire 
stretch of South Great Road, where I live, was zoned 
residential. 

By 1929 South Great Road (117) and North Great Road 
(2A) were used by people traveling through Lincoln to get 
from Cambridge and Weston to Concord. These thoroughfares 
did not go through the Town Center or main Business District. 
The location of Lincoln's residential area and business districts 
contributed to the fact that Lincoln continued to be a gem 
hidden to outside developers. 

Enactment of the Zoning Bylaws led to the eventual 
creation of the Zoning Board of Appeals, Building Inspector 
and Planning Board. The 1935 Town Report shows that the 
Selectman, sitting as the Board of Appeals, were faced with 
decisions about nonconforming uses operating in the newly 
established residential zones. They cited the Zoning bylaw 
when they disallowed the expansion of a roadside stand into a 
restaurant or gas station. Even then Lincoln's Selectmen were 
cautious and careful about expansion in the Town and they 
relied on the bylaws to curb expansion. 

In 1936 Town Leaders and residents again made a decision 
that would change Lincoln's future. They adopted 1l-acre 
zoning. This came at a time when Route 2 was being paved. 
Automobiles had long replaced horse and buggy, but it was 
the highway improvements sponsored by the state and county 
that promised to bring many more people to the Boston 
suburbs. In the early 30s peddlers and ice wagons still 
delivered goods right to the homes of Lincoln residents, but 
Lincoln residents were out on the road now, too. Increasingly 
Lincoln residents were not just resident farmers, but people 
who commuted to jobs and work in other places. Reliable cars 
and good roads meant more people might work in a city like 
Boston, but choose to live in a town like Lincoln. 
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Initiating l-acre zoning in 1936 curbed building and 
development at an important time. In concert with the zoning 
laws was the dedication of long time Lincoln residents who 
acted to conserve and preserve Lincoln's land and open spaces. 
Along with decisions by Town leaders and residents with 
respect to zoning, we owe the rural character of Lincoln to 
families who retained there land in large tracts for as long as 
possible. The Peirces, DeCordavas and Codmans gave their 
land to Lincoln. Other families like the Boyces, Flints and 
DeNormandies held on to their land long enough that when it 
was sold off or donated the lots were big. Later, the wetlands 
protection act would also help preserve much of Lincoln's 
land. Because of zoning and land preservation building and 
development from the 30s to early 50s was curbed, but it still 
happened. 

By 1955, the town had changed. There were many more 
houses and residents. Now more than ever in Lincoln's history, 
there was pressure on the land and a threat of building 
expansion because the post war baby boom and prosperity 
were at its height. Fortunately, the legacy of the land, farms 
and rural character of the early 1900s remained. Then, again, 
Lincolnites did what they could to preserve its land and open 
spaces. Town leaders and residents voted to enact two-acre 
zoning. It was controversial; some thought it was snob zoning. 
But Lincoln was the first town in the state to adopt 2-acre 
zoning. And so while other Towns were cut apart and 
developed at a much faster rate, Lincoln continued to retain its 
rural character. 

In 1929, 1936 and 1955, and throughout its recent history, 
Lincoln has been innovative in controlling growth within its 
borders as pressures from the outside loom. All in their time, 
the automobile, paved expressways and even a national 
economic prosperity and baby boom has put pressure on 
Lincoln's rural character. Many Towns around us lost the 
battle long ago. Lincoln won only because of the character and 
concerns of the many individuals who run the Town 
government and vote at the Town meetings. 

Every person is important to Lincoln's history and future. 
Town leaders, landowners and residents who go to Town 
meeting to vote all have great power. Efforts of people like 
Mike Farny who was concerned about the sale of his Lincoln 
Guide Service property and its future use, matter. Now and in 
the past members of The Planning Board, Zoning Board of 
Appeals, Board of Selectman, Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust and Conservation Commission play a vital role in 
Lincoln's legacy. 

This year, 2001, will be another pivotal year for a crucial 
decision about the zoning bylaws. This time our outside threat 
is the expansion and development at Hanscom Field. The 
question we face within our borders is whether or not to 
amend the bylaws, and weaken them, with regarding to 
parking requirements in the Retail Business District. The 
fewer the parking spaces required per square foot of building, 
the more office spaces can be created, and right now the Rural 
Land Foundation has a need to create more office space to 
serve its current and future clients. Substantial expansion at 
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the Lincoln Mall and the Retail Business District would be a 
change that offers more to outsiders than Lincolnites. People 
using the new and expanded office space will come to Lincoln 
because of its proximity to the new and growing airport. We 
will have more traffic, more people, more lights and more 
noise. While I understand that the Rural Land Foundation has 
to ensure the Mall meets its current clients' needs, I know 
there is an innovative solution that will curb rather than foster 
additional unneeded growth. Lincoln has been innovative 
before, it can do it again. The work of the Rural Land 
Foundation has contributed to Lincoln's rural character since 
1965 and I know they would not want to change that legacy. 
We do have a choice, I hope. At Town Meeting this year 
and in the future we could be committed to only preserve or 
strengthen our Zoning bylaws. As a rule, we should not vote to 
weaken Zoning Bylaws or the role of oversight given to the 
Zoning Board of Appeals. By preserving the Bylaws and the 
work of the ZBA, we will take an internal measure to curb the 
growth and expansion that threatens from the outside. Our 
Town is strong in its vigilance to protect its land, wildlife and 
open space. It is our collective strength and conviction that 
results in our Lincoln's unique and wonderful rural character. 


Historical Resources: 

Voiceprints of Lincoln: Memories of an Old Massachusetts 
and Its Unique Response to Industrial America. By Ruth 
Moulten Ragan. Lincoln Historical Society, 1991. 

A Rich Harvest. By John C. MacLean. Lincoln Historical 
Society, 1987. 

Town Reports. 1925 


Editor's note: For further information on Zoning Bylaws, I 
suggest reading the article from the Planning Board. (R) 


THE FY'02 BUDGET AND 
THE OVERRIDE 


This is an open letter and commentary, written to my 
fellow citizens. You may wonder why I had set out this year 
to address this topic having retired recently from being a 
member of Town government. I am writing because of my 


_ deep concern over the direction we are being asked to follow 


by the Selectmen and the Finance Committee. 

Many years ago, soon after I first ran for office, Lincoln 
held its recurring town-wide conference, called at the time 
(1991) Lincoln Logs the Future. I recall on that Saturday, 
during the morning introductions, standing up during the 
financial/budget overview and making a plea for a consensual 
approach to taxation. I stated the hope, among other things, 
that money should not set us up in opposition to each other, 
while we worked towards the common goal of maintaining our 
Town's character. Let me emphasize here that character is not 
only the appearance and architecture of our community but 
also the quality and diversity of its citizenry. While we 
express our opposition to 'mansionization' on the one hand, we 
should at the same time offer our support to those of our 
fellows living in smaller homes, on lesser incomes than some, 
and who are bound by the constraints imposed by their fixed 
incomes or pensions. 

The Town's finances are not a constant. Some years our 
revenues may be augmented by many factors not easily 


forecast, while in other years, the gap between expenditures 
and revenues widens and we need to look for economies in our 
budgets. During the last several years, tax increases moved in 
a range between 3-6% and thus kept close to cost of living 
increases. Yet now, at a time of another downturn in our 
national economy, our Town's current government is 
proposing increases in our taxes of close to 34% in four years 
and a combined override of $2.6 million during the same 
period! 

Let me digress for a moment to Proposition 2%. There are 
two aspects to this legislation. On the one hand it limits 
taxation to 2 4% of the full and fair valuation of the Town. 
Our valuation has been on a steady increase and it is now over 
$1 billion. 

At the same time the annual tax levy is not permitted to rise 
by more than 2 ‘4% over the previous year - with the 
exception of certain excluded debt voted separately by the 
town together with taxes on any new construction in that year. 

The only way to raise more taxes in any given year is by an 
override, voted first at Town meeting and later confirmed at 
the ballot. This is an important consideration. There are 
numerous citizens who do not come to Town meeting but do 
go to the polls. It is part of a check in our democratic 
institution to ensure as much as possible that every citizen's 
opinion is 
heeded. 

The budget proposed this year in itself may not seem 
unreasonable; however, taken together with the next three 
years it is, as I have already stated elsewhere, unconscionable! 
We will have heard the Budget Coordinating Committee make 
several presentations at various venues expounding the 
reasonableness of the proposal. Reasonable from their 
perspective - perhaps - if taken to mean that efforts were made 
to prioritize expenditures and hold these to certain limits. 
What is missing on the other hand is a serious discussion on 
what we as individual citizens can truly afford. Remember: 
we are not only the well to do, the young and the able, we are 
also the older folk, the retired individuals, young couples with ' 
growing families and others, who do not have unlimited 
resources and who often depend exclusively on their pensions 
or fixed incomes. 

If we care for all the citizens - and surely we must - then it 
behooves all of us to send a strong message to the Selectmen 
and the Finance Committee - and indeed to all town boards 
and committees, that we are limited in some years and our 
wish-list has to give. This is the only way we can demonstrate 
our respect for our fellow citizens. It is the only way for us to 
move forward and still be together when the economy finally 
turns another corner and starts to improve. We cannot have 
everything we may wish to have, however reasonable that 
wish may be, except by waiting for it a little longer! 

Let us work together and send that message by defeating 
the override: let us speak to this, first at Town meeting on 24 
March and later at the polls on 26 March. Let us vote 'no' and 
let us feel good about it as a gesture in support of our 
community we all deeply care for. 


Peter C. Sugar 
Selectman, 1994-2000 
Finance Committee, 1989-1994 (R) 
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Lincoln and the Girl Scouts - A Bit of History 


by Betty Smith 


Are you aware of the Girl Scout connection and 
Lincoln’s Carroll School? As many of us know who 
bought Girl Scout Cookies or attended a recent Saturday 
pancake breakfast, there are several troops in town. 
Jamie Adkins is the coordinator and ninety-five girls 
participate in the program. This last February the Girl 
Scouts had their 89th birthday. 

A few months ago, I visited in Waltham at the 
Girl Scout Cedar Hill Outdoor Program Center and the 
Museum. It’s located near Bentley College and not too 
far from Dean’s Dairy. In conversation we talked 
first about Carroll School which was built in 1905 as a 
residence for James and Helen Storrow, completed just 
in time for the twentieth reunion of his class at Harvard. 
The architect was Henry Bigelow. (It is only fitting that 
his two grandsons attended Carroll.) Two hundred and 
fifty workers blasted and chipped away on the Storrow 
estate on Baker Bridge Road. The debris from the 
blasting was used for a sunken garden on the estate and 
for the flat area for tennis courts, now the site of the 
Carroll School gymnasium. 

More was told me about Jim Storrow who had a 
fear of fire and wished to build a fireproof structure. No 
wood! He knew that the voluntary Lincoln fire depart- 
ment with its horse drawn equipment would not respond 
in time. The exterior walls were double - four inch air 
space enclosed between two thicknesses of eight-inch 
brick, supporting steel floor beams. The building materi- 
als of brick, stone, tile, and slate were chosen for their 
fire resistance and beauty. The slate roof was edged with 
copper and the waterspouts were stone gargoyles. The 
interior floors were Moravian tile covered with rugs. The 
mantel pieces were of stone and the bathrooms all tile. 

Helen Storrow detested dust! There were few 
moldings but on‘the interior walls, there were no sunken 
panels. The paneling in the dining room had inlaid bands 
of wood keeping the surface flat. (From the dining room 
window in Lincoln, there was a view of Mt. Monadnock.) 
At nine areas in the house there was access to a vacuum 
cleaner, including by the front door, for the benefit of 
guests who tracked in dust from their automobiles. 

Both the Storrows enjoyed the out-of doors. Mrs. 
Storrow liked the gardens and her dogs. Mr. Storrow 
enjoyed felling trees, a vegetable garden and working in 
the apple orchard. The Storrows were active in scouting. 
Good friend Lord Baden Powell, founder of the Boy 
Scouts in America and the Girl Guides in England visited 
the Storrows as did Juliette Gordon Lowe, founder of the 
Girl Scouts. On the grounds the Storrows had built 
campsites with fireplaces, and on one of the side of the 
terraces, trees circled a council ring (see picture). 

A little more about the Storrow’s Lincoln estate. 
The Gatehouse provided a place for horses, carriages, 
power station, squash court, and digs for coachmen and 
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grooms. (A gasoline storage tank was buried 30 feet 
away from the building!) And then there was the bomb 
shelter built during World War II. 

In 1945 at her death Helen Storrow bequeathed 
a sum of money to Massachusetts General Hospital and 
the trustees used it to buy the Storrow’s house. At first 
it was used as a recreational facility for the staff of MGH 
and then converted to a convalescent facility. The Carroll 
School purchased the property in 1972 and it has been 
used as a school for children with learning disabilities. 

Now let’s get to the Lincoln Connection. Mrs. 
Storrow formed and was the leader of a Girl Scout troop 
in Lincoln for many years. Understanding the need for 
training volunteers to work with the Scouts, Helen 
formed the First National Training School for Girl Scout 
leaders and they met for a time at the Storrow’s house 
before going to Long Pond in Plymouth. She gave land 
for the several girl’s camps and arranged for Cedar Hill 
to be acquired by the Girl Scouts. On the international 
level, Helen is noted for the leadership she provided for 
The World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts. 
She also financed a center for girls in Switzerland known 
as Our Chalet. 

At the entrance of the Lexington Road cemetery 
is the statue Boy and His Dog, donated by Mrs. Helen 
Storrow, which recently has been restored. Helen Storrow 
is buried in the family plot closeby. 
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Baxterhund 


Join us in the barnyard on Saturday, June 23rd, for Codman 
Community Farms' third summer concert and barbeque. 
Folk/pop/rock legend JONATHAN EDWARDS will be on 
stage as part of his "First Annual Farewell Tour Celebrating 
Thirty Years of Sunshine." His driving guitar, blazing 
harmonica, soaring vocals and boundless energy will entertain 
the crowds! 

Singer/songwriter Jake Armerding, who has performed 
with the bluegrass band Northern 
Lights, will warm up the crowd with his fine fiddling and 
mandolin playing. 

Master grillsmen from Tennessee's will provide a southern- 
style spread of barbequed ribs, pulled pork and grilled 
vegetables. 

Jonathan played to a sell-out crowd during his last 
performance at Codman so get your tickets early!! Tickets 
will be available at Donelan's several weeks before the concert 
and will be $50 for CCF members/$60 for non-members. 

Dinner will be served at 6pm, and the concert begins at 
8pm. 


The Library Bookie 
Baby, It’s Winter Out There! 


by Jeanne Bracken 


The Lincoln Public Library is not your 
average institution, so it should come as no 
surprise that the library has been highlighting a 
decidedly non-local event for the past couple of 
weeks. The Bookie has devised a way to make 
the winter weather in the Bay State look almost 
benign. Recently returned from a February 
sojourn to Anchorage, she brought the Iditarod, 
“The Last Great Race”, back with her. Well, not 


exactly the race itself, but maps, books of 


photos, varied memorabilia, and a screen saver 
for the public computers that shows mushers 
and their teams against a spectacular Alaskan 
landscape. 

By town meeting time, Iditarod 2001 will be a 
page in history, but the excitement of the race 
can be savored at any time and in any place 
through some excellent books. Gary Paulsen is 
usually considered a young adult writer, but his 
nonfiction Winterdance, The Fine Madness of 
Running the Iditarod is for adults, as is Jeff 
Schultz’s Iditarod, The Great Race to Nome. 

Another Paulsen book, Woodsong, is a young 
adult title. Patricia Seibert’s Mush! Across 
Alaska in the World’s Longest Sled Dog Race is 
on the juvenile nonfiction shelves. Ginger 
Wadsworth wrote a biography of a legendary 
Iditarod runner, Susan Butcher, Sled-Dog Racer 
(a perennial favorite who was brought up in 
Cambridge before moving North to Alaska.) 
Libby Riddles was the first of her gender to win 
the long race, leading to T-shirts with the 
legend, “Alaska: Where Men Are Men and 
Women Win the Iditarod.” Her autobiography, 
Race Across Alaska, is available through the 
network. 

Another children’s book is Sherry Shahan’s 
Dashing Through the Snow, the Story of the Jr. 
Iditarod. Scott O'Dell also has an Iditarod 
story, Black Star, Bright Dawn, and for early 
readers, try Robert J. Blake’s Akiak: a Tale from 
the Iditarod. Any of these titles would pass some 
stormy hours pleasantly; just be sure to have an 
alternate power source, this being Lincoln and 
all. 

The Iditarod aside, you may be wondering 
what on earth The Bookie was doing in 
Anchorage in February. Naturally, books were 
the lure. Faithful readers will remember the 
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international Bouchercon that drew the Bookie 
and local author Jane Langton to Denver last 
fall. Left Coast Crime, the smaller western 
regional conference, always takes place in 
deepest winter, usually in sunny climes like 
Albuquerque or San Diego. This year the 
hosting honor was won by the Alaska Sisters in 
Crime. 

A surprisingly sizable group of authors and 
fans were lured to The Last Frontier with 
promises of “Death Below Zero” discussions. 
Naturally Alaskan writers were showcased, and 
I can heartily recommend any of the following 
for chilling tales of nefarious deeds and derring- 
do. Dana Stabenow has two series; the Kate 
Shugak books center on a Native woman who 
lives alone on a bush homestead; the Liam 
Campbell titles feature an Alaska state trooper. 
Sue Henry’s series star musher Jessie Arnold 
and her dogs. John Straley writes about private 
investigator Cecil Younger. Megan Mallory 
Rust, herself a bush pilot, has a series about 
aviatrix Taylor Morgan, who flies medevac 
missions from remote villages. Christopher 
Lane’s books, centering on Inupiat Eskimo 
police detective Ray Attla, are available through 
the Minuteman network; many of the others are 
on Lincoln’s mystery shelves. 

The adventuresome notion of an Alaskan 
winter drew intrepid authors from The Lower 48 
and farther afield, including British guest of 
honor Lindsay Davis, American guest of honor 
Michael Connelly, and Queen of the Victorian 
mystery, Anne Perry. The convention planners, 
recognizing that few non-Alaskan writers ever 
make it to The Last Frontier, got grants to send 
the novelists to The Bush (defined as a place 
inaccessible except by plane). Authors spent two 
or three days in villages, speaking in schools 
and at libraries, encouraging their audience to 
write their own stories. 

Those of us who stayed in Anchorage enjoyed 
talks on various criminous topics related to the 
49" State. The Bookie was especially taken by 
the slide show and presentation by state troopers 
on marijuana culture in the area. A close 
second was meeting Libby Riddles and two of 
her retired dogs. And yes, it snowed, and yes, 
the roads were worse than Lincoln's. 8) 
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New Farmer Takes Over Fields 
Along Route 117 


By John A. Mitchell 


Lincoln has a new farm and a new farmer. The old 
Umbrello fields on Route 117 near the railroad tracks will be 
cultivated this summer by Lincoln's own Ellery Kimball under 
the name Blue Heron Organic Farm (formerly Down to Earth). 

Keith Sheilds, who began farming the parcel in 1992, has 
moved to western Massachusetts, turning over the lease to the 
seven-and-a-half acre parcel to Kimball. 

"We will grow a diversity of crops, from beans to 
watermelons," she says, "All of which will be sold at the 
farmstand. We will have a large pick-your-own flower garden 
with an array of varieties and colors, including annuals, 
perennials, herbs both medicinal and culinary. Everyone is 
welcome to walk through the garden and cut the flowers, 
which will be sold by the stem at reasonable prices." Of 
course, there will be no chemicals or pesticides used either. 

Kimball will grow heirloom varieties and some rare 
modern varieties. Part of the harvest will go toward preserving 
genetic diversity by seed saving. "Our wish is to avoid 
genetically modified organisms and to support small seed- 
saving businesses that are keeping our seed-banks diverse and 
natural," she says. In recent years, mergers and buyouts in the 
agricultural sector have concentrated ownership of genetically 
distinct fruit and vegetable varieties among fewer and larger 
companies. 

Along with some of Kimball's favorite modern varieties, 
the remainder of the heirloom harvest will be sold. She wants 
to reintroduce Lincoln residents to the joys of heirloom fruits 
and vegetables. These varieties disappeared from grocery store 
shelves long ago, forced out by standardization and the need 
of modern industrial agriculture for varieties that ship and 
store well. Consequently, fruits and vegetables in the stores 
today are tougher, but not necessarily tastier. 

She also plans to offer some community workshops 
relating to her mission and her goals at Blue Heron Organic. 
"Education is an important part of what we're about." 

And why the name, Blue Heron Organic? "Blue herons are 
my favorite birds, and I have seen them before flying over the 
fields along 117. It just seemed right." 

Kimball, 26, grew up in Lincoln. Her parents, John and 
Joan have been active in local government, serving at various 
times on the Water Board and the Conservation Commission. 

At 17, Ellery got her start in farming when she rode her 
bike over to Down to Earth and volunteered. She worked there 
for the next six summers under the guidance of farm managers 
Keith Shields and Amy Wales. In 1997 and 1998, she became 
one of the primary farmers at Down to Earth, alongside 
Shields. Now, after a two-year sojourn in California where she 
continued farming, she is back. 
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"We are extremely fortunate in this community to have so 
much open space and conservation land to take a break from 
the busyness of our everyday lives," she says. Kimball says 
she understands the importance of Lincoln conservation land 
to the community, and her farm is always open to the public. 

The garden, when it is in full bloom, filled with 
goldfinches, swallows, is humming with life, and it's so 
colorful it resembles a Monet painting. "Seeing children run 
through the zinnias and snapdragons, and seeing men loosen 
their ties and women remove their heels to pick bouquets is a 
wonderful sight," she says. "Well worth the hard work and 
constant weeding." ) 
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Salt 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


In today’s world of overwork and hypertension, 
salt-free is regarded as a desirable attribute. But that was 
not true back when. 

The Bible, I am told, has thirty-three references 
to salt. One is bad, when Lot’s wife turned to look back 
at Sodam and became a pillar of salt. Most are good. In 
the New Testament, Matthew wrote:"Ye are the salt of 
the earth," and St. Paul writing to the Colossians (who 
are they?): "Let your speech be always with grace, sea- 
soned with salt." 

Shakespeare seems a little mixed up about salt 


and age. In Merry Wives of Windsor: "We have some 


_ mother-in-law: 
table." Or today, the 800-pound gorilla. 


salt of our youth in us,” but in Henry IV we find "some 
smack of age in you, some relish of the saltiness of time." 

Salt is bad: rubbing salt into wounds makes them 
hurt. 

Salt is good: it helps to take overstatements with 
a grain of salt. 

Salt is good, I judge from Cerantes: "It is a true 
saying that a man must eat a peck of salt with a friend 
before he knows him." 

Salt is neutral: The salt is placed in the middle of 
the oblong table, with the nobles above and commoners 
below the salt. This differs from the saying of my 
"Where McGregor sits is the head of 


Connect salt with the sea: 
translation of Homer’s 

But not always. Lloyd’s List, published by the 
Insurance group, objected in its 250th Anniversary 
Supplement to the use of slang in connection with 
shipping, to "windjammer" for a sailing schooner, and "old 
salt" for a no-longer-youthful sailor. 

It is readily seen that Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions, even an inherited 1919 edition, is indispensable to 
scholarship. 


Alexander Pope’s 
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The Chicken Hawk 


By Ray Adamson 

One Sunday shortly after arriving at Codman Farm, | met 
"the Hawk". When I came upon him he was happily engaged 
with a Codman Farm "McChicken". As he started to hiss and 
spread his wings at me, trying to intimidate me, I immediately 
read his mind, "This is my "McChicken", sucker, go find your 
own!" 
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But I was determined not to let him have a "free lunch" on 
Codman Farm. I backed him off by waving a branch, then 
picked up the chicken and started back to the coop. Friend 
Hawk followed me back to the barn, swooping and diving at 
me, and cursing in Red Tailed Hawk language Kee-Kee-Kee. 

Chickens were running loose all over the farm when I first 
arrived and seeing we had a resident hawk; I started to round- 
up all the chickens putting them out of reach of "Mr./Mrs. 
Hawk". So when a few days later, while feeding the sheep, I 
spied in the distance, what looked like three chickens, I failed 
to capture, at the far side of the sheep pasture. I entered the 
pasture to try and capture them. Lo and behold when I got up- 
close it was my old friend the "the Hawk" herding two 
roosters to their doom. "Mr ./Mrs. Hawk" got between the two 
roosters me and then started that old routine of trying to scare 
me off. But once again I waved a branch at him and he backed 
off while I made a lucky grab for the 2 roosters (lucky for me 
and for them). As I headed back to the barn, I keep my eyes on 
my friend "the Hawk" who was really getting upset at me. 
Well, I forgot I was in the sheep pasture where a rather mean 
ram resided and, all of a sudden, Bam! I was hit from behind 
and sent flying through the air by Randy the Ram. I swear I 
heard "the Hawk" chuckling when it happened, but I held onto 
the roosters, tough luck hawk! With no more chickens to steal, 
my friend "the Hawk" formed a loose alliance with me to rid 
CCF of all of its pigeons. If I closed the doors to the hay barns 
before dark at night, the pigeons couldn't get in and they 
roosted on the outside ledges where the "the Hawk" could eat 
all the dumb ones, the smarter pigeons moved away. 

I still see the "the Hawk" almost every morning perched in 
the top branch of the dead tree next to Codman Road. I 
wonder what he is thinking? 


George Varrel 
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Propridor 
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978-369-2936 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


Visit us on the web at www.newtonseniorliving.com 
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Architectural Woodworking 
and Carpentry 


by Norman Levey 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


781.2$9.08S$ 
reg 101539 


Good times. 
Good friends. 


Great Care. 


TRADITIONS OF WAYLAND 


Featuring 76 beautiful new independent and 
assisted living apartments. 


Warm, Welcoming and Awaiting Your Arrival. 


10 Green Way, PO Box 404, Wayland, MA 01778 Tel: 508.358.0700 q7} 


The Transcendentalists Embrace Technology 


By Katie Dimancescu 


As a 21" century college student, my interest in what the 
Transcendentalists might take away from today's society has 
grown. I am currently part of an American Literature class 
that concentrates on works before 1900. We have spent a 
good deal of time discussing the Transcendentalists, their 
ideals and their lifestyles but we are approaching them from a 
21" century viewpoint. We read their works as we sat in 
rooms surrounded by all the comforts and luxuries that make 
modern life efficient and easy. What would we do without our 
CD players, computers, phones or cars. More to the point and 
on the flip of modern life, what would the Transcendentalists 
do with these things. 

Then I began to wonder what one considers while driving 
by Walden Pond or through Concord and what it would be like 
if the Transcendentalists were exposed to modern technology 
and its results. Well, here are several plausible thoughts 
concerning Henry David Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and what items they would shop for to 
best suit their lifestyles and needs. 

Henry David Thoreau and his lifestyle would have 
definitely benefited from some modern innovations and it is 
not hard to imagine him with his Ibook in his little cabin on 
the banks of Walden. After all, the Ibook is compact and 
portable and would fit nicely with Thoreau's desire for a 
simpler lifestyle. With his Ibook in hand, Thoreau would be 
all set; no need for multiple handwritten drafts of his book, 
Walden. He could just settle down with his computer and 
crank out his ideas for the day fueled by an exotic cup of 
coffee from Starbucks. Thoreau's Ibook would not only save 
the hassle of having to make many changes on tons of paper 
. but it would allow him to stay in touch with the Concord 
crowd of Transcendentalists. He could have his buddy list up 
and be able to communicate with various Concordians with 
only the click of a mouse. He could stay up to date with the 
latest Concord news from his scenic spot at Walden. As I 
write this, I have a lingering vision of Thoreau heading from 
Concord center to Walden on one of those scooters that are all 
the rage right now - his fancy cup of coffee in one hand and 


his courier bag slung around his waist, Ibook inside. Thoreau 
could also use his ever trusty Ibook, in color of choice, to e- 
mail drafts of his book to anyone that he might decide should 
have a look at it and he could have 'Walden, the web page’, 
with lovely pictures of his home. 

Then there is Ralph Waldo Emerson, a_ fellow 
Transcendentalist, who could also use the Internet to his 
benefit. He would set up the Transcendentalism.Com ‘web 
site. This would feature a virtual component where the viewer 
could click on a box and see as well as hear Emerson preach | 
about nature and his view of spiritualism. Emerson would 
also have the buddy list feature as part of his e-mail system so 


that he could keep tabs on all of the Hawthornes and the 
Alcotts while they are off living in experimental communities. - 

Now, Nathaniel Hawthorne, on the other hand, would 
enjoy the speed and efficiency of the Internet and the fact that 
he could e-mail his latest works to the publisher no matter 
where he might be. He could also join an online support 
group for people who have less than admirable family 
backgrounds. This would give him a chance to open up and 
talk about his ancestors who were judges in the Salem witch 
trials, a dark period in American history. Hawthorne would 
also be a good candidate for new kinds of therapy that would 
offer outlets in which he could reflect on his family-past and 
then be able to move on. 

These selected Transcendentalists could use modern day 
technology to make the most of their days and with the time 
they save be outside enjoying nature. It would be a win-win 
situation. They would be able to reach out to a wider global 
audience and preach the glories of nature on the Internet to 
anyone willing to listen. Their published works would be 
would also be featured as hot items on Amazon.com! 


Katie Dimancescu is a sophomore at Denison University in 
Ohio and is majoring in history. From time to time she has 
contributed to this magazine. 
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fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


We work with you 
to make your dream home 


a reality. 


Thomas Buckborough 
& Associates 


C2 Co 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
COBLIncolns Since m1 919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Fine Residential Designers and Contractors 


NARI Member and 
Award Winning Remodeler 


978-369-3757 Friendly service Product knowledge 


Offices at 9A Great Road, Acton 
J 894-1265 
P.O. Box 1272, Concord, MA 01742 = 
tbandadesignbuild.com 


e ov, 
Ogilvie's 

M.-F 7:30-5:00 

SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help sar 7.30-4.00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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Powerless 


By A Lincoln Native 


I am writing this missive by candlelight. And I’m not doing 
it for romantic reasons. The power is out. Again. But that is 
only the middle of this story. 

The beginning of my tale of woe is the evening before the 
infamous storm of April 1, 1997. I still lived in the balmy 
south, but was due to betroth my troth, whatever that is, at the 
Pierce House in Lincoln five days hence. My soon-to-be- 
spouse called me on the phone and said that I should get 
myself to the airport immediately if I wanted to get married, 
because Boston was about to be socked in by a major snow 
storm. (I have since learned that local meteorologists say that 
about every storm just to boost their ratings and their salaries.) 
I grabbed my wedding gown and raced to the American 
Airlines counter. 

“Please, ma’am,” I begged, “I have to get on the plane to 
Boston now, even though my ticket is for Tuesday.” 

When she drawled back, “Whaaaaaayyyy?” I explained 
about the storm, and the wedding, pointing to the yards of 
ivory crepe draped all over my arm. She wasn’t happy 
breaking the rules, especially after glancing outside at the hot, 
bright blue Texas sky and noting that the weather looked fine 
to her. I must have looked pitifully sincere, and the plane was 
probably empty enough that she acquiesced, but only after 
warning me sternly that she had written in my passenger 
profile that I had used the marriage excuse once, so I shouldn’t 
try to use that story again. 

My flight was the last one to land at Logan for the next 
three days during which I learned first hand how to survive in 
these rural parts without hot water, heat or light for long 
stretches of time. My culinary skills are severely lacking even 
under the best of circumstances, but in those romantic days, 
we lived on hotdogs and s’mores prepared over the fire in the 
living room. Then my anxious parents called wondering if the 
wedding would take place. By then, I was tired of playing 
pioneer woman, and I needed a shower and my patience was 
wearing thin. Like any nervous bride, I burst into tears, and 
sobbed, “I’m about to marry a man who lives in a wooden 
house, with no electricity, no hot water, and a septic system in 
the front yard. Maybe I’m making a mistake!” They tried to 
reassure me that the snow would melt, and that in just a few 
days I would be honeymooning on the beaches of Bermuda 
with my beloved. After their pep talk, I was determined to 
remain brave and earn my soon to be acquired Yankee stiff 
upper lip. 

I wanted to show I could tough it out. I wanted the love of 
my life to know I would stick by his side in good times and in 
bad. I wanted him to trust that he could depend on me in a 
crisis. I was not going to act like a ‘good time Charlie’. I was 
in this relationship for the long haul, even if that haul was 
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across ice and snow. By the end of the second day, I had 
reached my limit. This was beyond any matrimonial obligation 
I had ever imagined. I decisively decided that I would be the 
voice of reason in our soon to be legitimized relationship. | 
announced we were going to the Westin. He called me a 
wimp, in a most loving manner, and said he wasn’t going 
anywhere. I said I could no longer live without the modern 
conveniences and I would return when Lincoln decided to 
rejoin the twentieth century. 

Most fortuitously, at just that moment, the lights flickered 
on, the furnace started to hum and those beautiful green lights 
started flashing on the clock of the microwave. I hugged him 
passionately and whispered sweetly in his ear, “Ill only move 
here if we install a generator, so I never have to go through 
this again.” 

Fast-forward almost four years to yesterday. Once again, 
the media has activated every storm center available. I can tell 
this must be a really big event because the television stations 
have special graphics of Nor’easter 2001 with a musical 
background sound track that sounds like howling winds and 
scraping snow plows. Lists of towns I have never heard of are 
posted as closed already. However, I am smug, content and 
secure. I have auxiliary power. 

Sure enough, at 1:56 a.m. the lights went out. I was glad to 
have a digital clock so I could know exactly when it stopped 
working. I had no fear. I would still be safe and warm. In the 
morning, with our generator chugging away loudly in the 
silence of the electrically challenged neighborhood, I heated 
hot chocolate and washed my face with lovely warm water. 
Then, I heard my lawyer spouse shouting words from our 
basement that I know he had never used in all his years before 
the Massachusetts Bar. I rushed down the stairs to sounds of 
gushing water. He was baling faster than the crew of the 
Titanic. The floor was flooded and more fluid was spewing 
from the side of the furnace. I was assigned the first mate’s job 
of carrying the overflowing buckets upstairs to empty them. 
This task was much harder than any exercise apparatus at the 
gym. As I trudged back and forth, I had the dawning 
realization that there wasn’t much point in having a generator 
if it couldn’t provide heat because the boiler was busted. 

Finally, my multi-talented husband found the correct shut 
off valve, and Niagara Falls slowed to a trickle. We contacted 
the heating company and before I could panic at the thought of 
icicles hanging off my nose, they informed us that we were in 
luck. There was a repairman in our area and he could be at our 
house in half an hour. 

That was before we realized that the reason we had no 
power was because a tree had fallen across our road, and in 
doing so had hit a utility pole bringing it down across the 
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The Depot Square Gallery is a cooperative art 
gallery with 24 artist members. Visit us in Lexington 
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Lincoln Members: David Shapiro 
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e David Shapiro - Mar 27 - April 29, 2001 
reception Sunday April 8, 2001 
e Dilla GOOCH Tingley - Sep 4 - 30, 2001 
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thoroughfare as well, along with every wire, cable and 
transmission line that brought comfort to our rapidly chilling 
home. As my New England hardy partner ventured outside to 
explore the damage, another branch cracked and crashed 
through a line at the end of our driveway. The furnace man 
called from the end of our street and explained that since he 
couldn’t get through, he was heading to the next job. He 
wasn’t sure if or when he might be able to get back to us. | 
offered to carry him and the truck over the live wires, just to 
get him to fix the heat. He politely declined and one sad tear 
froze on my cheek as he drove away. 

They say that the Eskimos have twenty-eight different 
names for snow. Last month, when I first heard this, I instantly 
knew them all — February 1, February 2, February 3.... 
However, there is one name for snow I’m sure that even those 
native Canadians haven’t come up with yet — snow that is so 
heavy it destroys trees, cripples the power grid and causes 
every parking space in the city of Boston to be declared off 
limits. 

I can’t say I wasn’t warned that Lincoln loses power a lot. 
My next door neighbor, who loves winter so much he replaced 
his snow blower with a smaller model so the job of clearing 
would take longer, informed me that sometimes we lose power 

on a sunny summer day, with just a slight breeze. So | 
shouldn’t be surprised I’m sitting here in the dark, right? 
After a long, cold, day, during which my friendly spouse 
learned how to reinstall a telephone pole in a blizzard and the 
dog learned to relieve himself in dunes that were higher than 
his private parts, finally, in the late evening, the street 
reopened, the power came back on, and the furnace man 
returned and restored functional warmth to our happy home. | 
felt giddy elation just pressing the button on the trash 
compactor. 
__ We celebrated by going out for hot home-cooked food. In 
his four-wheel drive truck, my husband is Admiral Perry 
heading for the North Pole. Outside was a winter wonderland 
that people in Florida only dream of seeing once in their 
lifetime. I realized that the Supreme Being who invented 
frozen precipitation that descends in flakes that are each 
unique in crystal formation was also brilliant enough to make 
it pure white. With the feet and tons of it piled everywhere, if 
‘snow was green or purple or black, our beautiful picture 
‘postcard scenery would look like a psychedelic landscape 
from the sixties, and make an incredible mess on door mats 
and white dogs. 

My lips are still chapped, my hair is flying in every 
direction from the static electricity and I have blisters on the 
ends of my fingers from getting a shock every time I touch a 
light switch. But at least the power is on, my teeth aren’t 
chattering and I’m transcribing my hand-written, ‘in the dark 
of winter’ thoughts onto my computer. I feel that 
technological glow of knowing that I am securely entrenched 
in the twenty-first century. 

But wait. There was just a flicker. Oh no. Not again. Pitch- 
blackness. Where are the matches? Light the candles. I guess 
I'll be finishing this column the same way I began it — in the 
dark... 


From Drumlin Farm 


Some of you may remember all of the emphasis that was 
being put on watershed protection back in the eighties. For 
example, in 1984 the Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority was established to protect water quality and to 
meet the growing demands for water in metropolitan Boston. 
The on-going Boston Harbor clean-up was expanded, the 
leaky pipes and over-loaded sewer systems were updated, and 
treatment plants were built. In 1987 eleven environmental 
organizations cosponsored the Boston Harbor Educators 
Conference and environmental educators in the state were 
working on curriculum for students of all ages. Towns were 
sending out water conservation information to citizens. In 
1989 the Massachusetts Audubon Society's annual 
conference/meeting theme was Watershed Futures, and a 
white paper, Watershed Decisions - The Case for Watershed 
Protection in Massachusetts, became the resource for 
education, advocacy and conservation for the Society. 
Watershed, water cycle, water pollution, ground water, 
surface water, water use and water conservation were words 
used often by most school children and many adults. 

Clean-up of water in the state has made good progress. 
Conservation however has not. The inhabitants of the Boston 
area have increased water consumption dramatically over the 
past ten years, particularly for summer watering of large 
expanses of lawn. This increase in usage, and other factors, 
has decreased the amount of water in rivers and other water 
bodies to the point where they can no longer support the 
habitats that surround them or the species of plants and 
wildlife that have traditionally lived in and near them. 
Preliminary data from a Massachusetts Water Resources 
Commission study begun in 1999 shows that 89% of the 
rivers and streams assessed are flow stressed or vulnerable. 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society sanctuaries 
throughout the metropolitan Boston region will be doing 
research and offering programs that answer questions and 
educate about water use issues and environmental impact. 
Drumlin Farm has begun to study the hydrology of this site in 
order to better understand what habitats and species are 
supported by the water systems and how our farming 
practices and land management decisions affect them. This 
winter we are mapping the seven ponds on the Farm. We 
have installed depth sticks in the center of each pond. Charts 
for recording natural history, water quality/quantity and 
weather observations have been produced. The vernal pool 
and stream in the old deer pen will become an interpreted 
study site for our visitors. Staff, volunteers, students and 
program participants will help us collect data there and all 
over the property. Our data and observations will enable us to 
recommend actions that we can all take to protect and 
conserve our water supply for all species, ourselves included. 


Stacy Miller 
Assistant Sanctuary Director (2 
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Busy Times at The Food Project: 


A Round-Up of Winter Activities. 


Even though the fields have closed down The Food Project 
is very actively involved in youth development, public 
education, and enterprise. Almost all of The Food Project's 
Lincoln supporters know that while our Summer Youth 
Program is the way most people identify with us, we are an 
organization that runs all year round. Youth and staff members 
work with volunteers all fall and spring, cook and serve at 
regularly at Rosie's Place and the Pine Street Inn, speak 
nationally and locally, and plan for the coming agricultural 
season. 

This year, as snow and cross-country ski tracks cover the 
fields at Baker Bridge, we have been hard at work on several 
initiatives that will ultimately help The Food Project become 
self-sustainable. Following are a few examples of what we are 
working on during these cold months! 


e Since, December, youth and staff have been growing 
organic greens in our greenhouse. Agricultural assistant 
Courtney Hennessey and youth intern Christina Roth planted 
arugula seeds and tended them weekly. Their first two 
harvests weighed in at 13 to 15 pounds, and in the first week 
of March they harvested 25 pounds of organic arugula. What 
will we do with all those greens? Bread & Circus in 
Cambridge buys the winter produce, it usually sells out in a 
day, and proceeds go to supporting The Food project's youth 
programs. 

e Youth and staff are busy traveling up and down the coast to 
meet with legislators, present at national and regional 
conferences, and talk about the importance of involving young 
people in sustainable agriculture. In February, four young 
people traveled to Washington D.C. where they presented at 
the American Community Gardeners Conference (ACGA) and 
participated in the National Network for Youth Symposium. 

e A DIRT crew update: Sixteen young people representing 
many of the different communities that make up greater 
Boston, have worked with a landscape architect to redesign 
the urban food lots. In the history of The Food project's 
relationship with the Dudley Street Community in Roxbury, 
we have leased two lots from the city of Boston. These lots 
were transformed by youth, staff and volunteers working 
together to turn vacant and trash-filled land into lush urban 
mini-farms, capable of producing delicious and healthy food. 
This year's DIRT crew has worked hard to design and 
implement some of the finishing touches. They chose native 
fruit trees and will plant an "edible border" of shrubs and berry 
bushes this spring. 

e What does diversity, Albuquerque, and four Food Project 


teens have in common? Four youth working in our internship 
program are meeting regularly to discuss the issues of 
diversity and multiculturalism in The Food project's greater 
community. The young people have been developing 
workshops on diversity that they will use to lead their peers, 
parents, and any interested community members in discussion. 
This month they will travel to Albuquerque, New Mexico, for 
a W.K. Kellogg sponsored conference, where they will meet 
with youth from different organizations all across the country 
to discuss the issues surrounding diversity in_ their 
communities. 

e Work on our urban kitchen is heating up as we fundraise 
for commercial gear (ovens, walk-in cold storage, industrial 
fans, appliances, etc.) The brand new urban kitchen space, 
located in our city office on Dudley Street in Boston will be a 
place where youth and adults can work together to learn 
culinary arts skills, develop fresh products to sell at the 
farmers' markets and to other local businesses. 

e Finally, staff members are promoting the recent publication 
of two books that detail the inner workings of our 
organization. The first, Growing Together, is the result of ten 
years of success working with youth from diverse 
backgrounds and bridging urban and suburban communities 
through work on the land. The book is designed as a resource 
for youth coordinators, teachers, religious leaders, trainers, 
and community members looking to create diverse and 
productive communities. 


French Fries and the Food System is the title of the second 
book and details our agricultural curriculum. The book 
features powerful, original lessons written and developed by 
The Food project's growers and educators. Organized by 
season, the material teaches youth how to develop a deep 
understanding of and appreciation for the land and local food 
systems. Lessons can be done both indoors and outdoors and 
can be easily adapted by instructors working in school-based 
plots, urban food lots, and environmental education programs. 

It's a busy time at The Food Project and we are taking 
applications now for our Summer Youth Program. As always, 
we would love to enlist the help of any Lincoln residents, 
either as volunteers out on our land or just to let a young 
person know about our upcoming job opportunities. Our 
Summer Youth Program runs from July 2 to August 22 and is 
a great way to make a difference, meet new people and have a 
lot of fun in the process. 


Lisa MacCullough 8) 
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WILLIAM PRESTON AND 
THE LINCOLN-BOSTON 
CONNECTION 


By Emily Althausen 


Did you know that the oldest part of The Lincoln Library 
shares something in common with the suspension bridge in the 
Boston Public Garden ? It is also " related to" the Louis 
Building on Berkeley St., The Hotel Vendome at the corner of 
Dartmouth St. and Commonwealth Ave., The First Corps of 
Cadets Amory at the corner of Columbus Ave. and Dartmouth 
St and The Cotton Exchange Building in Savannah, Georgia. 
All these structures were designed by William Gibbons 
Preston , an architect born in Boston in 1842. 

William was the son of Jonathan Preston (1801-1888) and 
his 2nd wife, Emily Webb. The Prestons were an old Essex 
County family with a farm house at West Beach, Beverly 
Farms, Mass. Jonathan's parents died in 1809 . He was 
apprenticed to a Boston mason in 1816 , serving the standard 7 
years. In 1824 Jonathan went into the construction business 
for himself. Jonathan thought of himself as a builder and 
changed his title to "architect" only after 25 years in the 
building trades. 

Jonathan was politically active and an investor in real 
estate, especially in lower Boylston St. and the newly created 
Park Square area. He was elected to the Boston Common 
Council from his ward in 1838-1841, to the Board of 
Aldermen in '43, '44, '46 and '60 and '61, ran for mayor, was 
on the Water Board in 1840 when the Cochituate Reservoir 
was constructed (to bring water to a reservoir located on the 
back of Beacon Hill). He served as a State House 
Representative in 1845, in the Senate from 1849-1850 and 
finally was chairman of The Back Bay Commission from it's 
inception in 1852 (created to oversee the filling of the back 
bay with gravel from Needham, 1851-1910.) 

William (W.P.) broke with his fathers training as a 
"builder-architect" by studying chemistry at Harvard's 
Lawrence Scientific school for one year (1860). At 19, he 
traveled to Paris and in 1861 was listed on the roster of the 
Atelier Douillard. H. H. Richardson ( architect of Trinity 
Church, Copley Square) was at the same atelier from 1859- 
1865 . The 18 months spent in Paris were critical because 
there was plenty of work and a wonderful spirit of mutual 
encouragement as well as access to a quantity and quality of 
books, photographs, models and architectural drawings not 
available it the USA at this time. The first American school of 
architecture was opened at M.I.T. in 1865 and headed by 
William Robert Ware, a contemporary of William Preston's. 
Upon returning home (1862), William joined his father's firm 
and became the chief designer. He lived with his parents in 
these early years and had a close and loving relationship with 
them. Father and son worked together for 25 years. 
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From the beginning W.P. established his professional style. 
He was a founding member of The Boston Society of 
Architects, very active in helping develop their professional 
and educational standards and served as treasurer for 30 years. 
Although he was prolific, executing 700 commissions between 
1862-1910, he was not a brilliant architect nor did he hold 
public office like his father had. 

A companion interest was The Boston Camera Club, 
formed on October 1881. William exhibited regularly and his 
photographs became an artistic outlet and part of his 
developing salesmanship. His personal library was an 
important resource for the younger draftsmen who passed 
through the firm on their way to becoming newly trained 
architects. 

One of the first jobs Preston completed after joining the 
firm was the 1864 New England Natural History Museum on 
the corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets (illustration 
|). This institution became The Museum of Science. It is in 


the Renaissance Revival Style and had carved animal heads on 
the keystones over the first floor arched windows. An Eagle 
sat atop the pedamented front. The firm then designed a 
companion building (1866) for the first home of The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (illustration 1, right). 
This pair occupied an entire block of landscaped grounds 
bounded by Berkeley, Newbury, Clarendon and Boylston 
Streets. It was part of the new cultural center that Copley 
Square became after the great fire of 1872 that destroyed 65 
acres of the city. 

Three new technologies became important to architectural 
firms in the 1880's Sthe elevator, telephone and typewriter. 
The blueprinting process was invented in France in 1878 and 
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made reproductions of architectural drawings an easier 
| process. 
__ The earliest part of The Hotel Vendome (1870) was the 
_ first Boston hotel to have an elevator and electric lights. It is a 
fine example of the French Second Empire style. A big fire in 
the 1970's destroyed much of his building and the repairs 
detract from the original design that you see in the 
accompanying photograph. (illustration 2). 


Throughout his long career William worked for many 


Boston institutions still important today. He entered 
competitions for Boston Latin and English High School and 
the State Prison at Concord (loosing both). He completed 
Several commissions for Boston University (The Law and 
Medical Schools, now demolished), The Brookline Town 
Hall, The State School for the Mentally Challenged (The 
Fernald School), John Hancock Life Insurance Co. and Tabor 
Academy in Marion, Ma. He had a summer home in Marion. 
He redesigned The World Peace Jubilee Coliseum in Copley 
Square after the first structure blew down in 1869. Boston 
celebrated the end of the Civil War with the "Peace Jubilee" in 
1872. The Preston Firm designed part of the Mechanics 
Building which stood where the World Headquarters of the 
Christian Science Church now stand on Huntington Ave. 
Finally, "The Claflin Building" at 20 Beacon Street near the 
_ State House and The Chadwick Lead factory on High Street 
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with its' interesting lead shot tower can still be visited today. 

Only 20 years after the end of the Civil War, W.P. designed 
a home for George Baldwin in Savannah, Georgia. Over the 
next 10 years he completed 30 commissions in Savannah 
including the Cotton Exchange building, The Hotel Desoto 
and an Armory for the Southern Volunteer Guards (1892). A 
year before, the corner stone of The First Corps of Cadets 
Armory was laid in Boston at Dartmouth St. and Columbus 
Ave. (illustration 3). The First Corps of Cadets, established in 
1726, was a private gentleman's corps organized to provide a 
bodyguard for the Royal Governor. This massive stone 
structure harks back to the medireview castle in a Romanesque 
Style. Today it functions successfully as a convention and 
exhibition hall and is owned by the Park Plaza Hotel. 

Preston built in many architectural styles. The Lincoln 
Library is in the Queen Anne Revival style, which was very 
popular in Victorian Boston. Another wonderful example of 
this style is "the Boston Art Club" at the corner of Newbury 
and Dartmouth Streets. For more information on the Queen 
Anne style and the Lincoln Library building details see 
Inheritance by Margaret M. Martin in the library. The Town is 
in the midst of extensive repairs to the original Preston 
building. As you drive through Lincoln, take a second look at 
our own architectural gem. 

If you are in the Back Bay you can drive a short looping 
route from Copley Square, down Boylston St, left on 
Berkeley, over the Mall to a right up Commonwealth Ave. and 
across Dartmouth St. (Hotel Vendome is on your left across 
the mall). Turn left on Exeter, then left again on Boylston and 
drive to Clarendon. Here turn right and drive to Columbus 
Ave. Turn right on Columbus and go up one block. You are at 
the Amory, take another right onto Dartmouth and you are 
heading back to Copley Square. Better still, park in the area 
and walk so you end at the springtime Public Garden. 


Informational sources were: 

The Business of Architecture: William Gibbons Preston and 
Architectural Professionalism in Boston during the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth Century (Vol. 1 and 2) by Jean Ames 
Follett-Thompson. 

The Book of Boston, The Victorian Period (1831-1901) by 
Marjorie Drake Ross (the photographs in this book are the 


work of an important Boston Photographer, Samuel 
Chamberlain. 
Inheritance by Margaret Mutchler Martin. 
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Dear Readers, 


As we put the magazine to bed, I hear a tractor in Drumlin Farm 
plowing before a thunderstorm passes through. 

Farming is active in Lincoln. Perhaps you have spent time on a 
farm or currently have a plot at Codman and are planting flowers or 
vegetables on the weekends for your family to enjoy. Our writers 
explore The Food Project, Drumlin Farm, water chestnuts in the Sudbury 
River, Blue Heron Farm stand, what's happening with hoof and mouth 
disease even in Lincoln. Ray Adamson of the Codman Farm staff gives 
another anecdote of farm life. 

The library has had a sudden surge for videos. Read Jeanne 
Bracken's article to find out why. Here's a clue. It is something to do 
with the Lincoln Mall. 

At our Annual Meeting this spring, a desire was expressed to 
have more literary articles in the magazine. Do you agree? When 
you're cleaning up things around the house, perhaps you will find a 
poem, an essay, or a short story (1200 words or less) you would like to 
share with us. Send your piece along and we'll consider publishing it. 

Spring soccer is under way and the tennis courts are busy day 
and night. We have two lighted courts. Just punch the button on the side 
of the shed to turn the lights on. This Spring there are four adult teams 
playing each week, along with organized tennis for children in the 


afternoons. Recty 


Sheila Williams 
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WATER CHESTNUT PROJECT - FATRHAVEN BAY 


By Tom Gumbart, Lincoln Conservation Director 


This is the first article I have written for The Lincoln 
Review and I was wondering what might be an appropriate 
topic to discuss. My tenure as Conservation Director is now 
one and a half years, not a very long time but long enough to 
know that the Conservation Commission is involved with a 
diverse array of projects and issues. Should I write about dogs 
at Mount Misery, the Flint's Wash House, development of 
marginal lots, agricultural leases, salamanders, watershed 
protection, or open space acquisition? These are just some of 
the topics that lend themselves to further elaboration. 
However, I decided to write about an upcoming and very 
tangible project with immediate benefits, water chestnut 
control in Fairhaven Bay. 

Lincoln, along with our other fellow towns, is a 
community under siege. We are engaged in a very real war 
and one that we must fight if we are going to maintain the 
ecological integrity of our landscape. This war is fought on a 
variety of battlefronts and our enemy is non-native invasive 
plants. The list of plant species that fall into this category and 
are present in Lincoln is staggering. These species were 
introduced into this area from different areas around the globe, 
either on purpose or accidentally. Typically, alien plant 
invaders are not subject to the same biological controls that 
keep them in check in their native habitat. Therefore they 
spread rapidly and out-compete more desirable native 
vegetation. Also these plants often provide little or no wildlife 
value. 

Field edges provide a habitat type that is particularly 
susceptible to invasion; glossy buckthorn and_ oriental 
bittersweet are two of the most abundant problem species 
found in this zone. Other common invaders of fields include 
Japanese barberry, winged euonymus, Morrow's honeysuckle, 
Norway maple, autumn olive, black swallow-wort, and 
common buckthorn. Vegetated wetlands are another habitat 
readily colonized by invading plant species. Everyone is 
certainly familiar with purple loosestrife and common reed 
(phragmites), both of which can quickly dominate a marsh 
composed of native species. Within open water bodies, there 
is also a multitude of exotic (alien) aquatic species that can 
appear. 

Water chestnut is one of these. It is an annual plant 
that roots in the bottom sediment of lakes, ponds, and slow 
moving rivers. A large rosette of leaves grows on the water 
surface and in areas of heavy infestation water chestnut creates 
a thick vegetative mat that chokes out all other plants, blocks 
sunlight, and minimizes the water resource's values to wildlife 
and human recreation. The seed is a dark nut with four very 
sharp spines that can be transported by flowing water and by 
birds, animals, and people. Although it is one nasty nutlet, it 
is hard not to marvel at its structural integrity. 

This plant is present in Lincoln and diligent efforts by 
volunteers have kept it in check on local ponds. However, in 
the Sudbury River the plant is out of control and this is 
especially true in Fairhaven Bay, an ideal habitat for water 
chestnut. During the past summers, water chestnut has formed 
a thick carpet over an increasingly large area of Fairhaven Bay 


within the Sudbury River. Approximately 20 acres of this 80- 
acre bay were infested in 2000. Unchecked, this carpet of 
growth will continue to expand each summer and cause a 
continual decay of the bay ecosystem. The fact that Fairhaven 
Bay is part of the Sudbury River within the Suasco Watershed 
makes control of water chestnut even more critical than if it 
were an isolated water body. The easily transported seeds 
from this large and ever-growing seedbank pose a serious 
threat to all downstream waters. Initiating control efforts now 
is essential. Removal of the plants is an effective means of 
controlling this weed. On smaller sites this can be achieved 
by hand pulling but a site of this size requires mechanical 
weed harvesting and this will hopefully happen in early 
summer this year. 

A cooperative partnership is necessary for taking 
action in Fairhaven Bay. The town line between Concord and 
Lincoln bisects Fairhaven Bay and the chestnut infestation 
crosses this boundary. Therefore these two communities are 
working together on this resource improvement effort. In 
addition we are working closely with the Great Meadows 
National Wildlife Refuge. Refuge property and waters lie 
both upstream and downstream from Fairhaven Bay and this 
project will benefit those properties. The Refuge is being very 
generous and it is loaning the use of their aquatic plant 
harvester at no charge. In addition the Refuge Staff has been 
very helpful in providing valuable guidance and instruction. 
Within the two communities it is a collaborative effort 
involving Natural Resources and Conservation Departments, 
Public Works, and local land trusts. 

Refuge staff will deliver the harvester to the Sudbury 
Road Bridge over the Sudbury River (in Concord). A crane 
will lift and place the harvester in the water. Refuge staff will 
also deliver a shore conveyer to the offloading site that will be 
at the Canoe Landing off of Route 117. This site has an 
existing dredged channel that connects open water to firm 
land, and it has vehicular access. The harvested biomass will 
be offloaded onto the conveyor that will drop directly into 
dump trucks. The water chestnut will be trucked to 
Marabello's, an upland composting facility in Concord. Our 
mechanical harvesting activity will encompass as much of the 
infested Bay as can be accessed. Volunteer groups will assist 
with hand-pulling from small boats in the tougher to reach 
areas. 

Future harvests will likely be needed to keep the 
water chestnut population in check. This summer's operation 
will yield some good information about what is feasible and 
desirable for ongoing management. Hopefully we can 
eventually get to the point where volunteers can keep the Bay 
clear without requiring mechanical harvesting. 

Stop by and say hello and check out the project - 
Adam Hyde, Conservation Agent will be operating the 
harvester for Lincoln. 


For more information on this project or to volunteer 
please contact the author at the Conservation Department 
office 781-259-2612 ® 
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The Library Bookie 


Our Video Collection is the Only Game in Town 


by Jeanne Bracken 


With the demise of the local rental operation, 
the Lincoln Public Library’s video collection is 
the only game in town. Previously the trustees 
were reluctant to focus on videos in competition 
with the commercial venture, but the collection 
is now larger and still growing in VCR and 
some in DVD format. 

For a long time PBS and similar educational 
titles and series, such as J, Claudius and 
productions of Shakespeare, were the basis of 
our collection. With the expansion of the 
collection, we now have a much larger selection 
of feature films, including a respectable number 
of classic films. When did you last see 
Strangers on a Train, Tom Jones, or Birth of a 
Nation? Pride and Prejudice? Bing Crosby and 
Bob Hope on The Road to Bali? Yankee Doodle 
Dandy or Rebecca (versions with either Olivier 
and Fontaine or Diana Riggs and Faye 
Dunaway)? 

If you’re looking for a longer commitment 
(maybe to get you through until the football 
season starts again?) we have a number of video 
sets, featuring the likes of Agatha Christie’s 
Hercule Poirot, Colin Dexter’s Inspector Morse, 
Brother Cadfael, Rumpole of the Bailey, Lord 
Peter Wimsey and the charming James Herriot 
series, A/l Creatures Great and Small. 

One of the strengths of the Lincoln Public 
Library is our travel collection, which extends 
beyond the print world to video. An especially 
wide selection of train travel titles is available, 
ranging from Siberia to Montana, New Zealand 
and Europe. General travel videos showcase 
exotic tourist destinations like Morocco and 
Ecuador, and we have a nice selection of those, 
but we have not forgotten ever-popular 
destinations like Oxford, Nova Scotia and Cape 
Cod. Cities are also well-represented, with 
videos on Las Vegas, Jerusalem, Johannesburg, 
and perennial favorites like London, Vienna and 
Amsterdam, to name just a few. 

Closer to home, how about a virtual trip to 
Washington, DC, or a guided tour of the White 
House? Several videos provide vistas of the 
various National Parks in both the United States 
and Canada. Bill Bryson’s Notes from a Small 
Island takes a fond look at the England where 
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Sheila Williams 


he lived for many years. 

The PBS series are still here, of course: The 
Jewel in the Crown, Civilisation, Ken Burns’ 
Baseball, a three-part tour of Everest, and many 
more. For history buffs we offer the multi-part 
World War II with Walter Cronkite, Alistair 
Cooke’s America, and Ken Burns’ The Civil 
War 

We have an especially rich number of how-to 
videos, in a wide range of topics. Gardening, 
kitchen planning, cooking, dog training, 
landscaping, parenting—these are but a few of 
the subjects covered in full color and action. 

Full color and action, incidentally, are 
excellent aides in learning, for example, dance. 
We have instructional videos in every form of 
dance from swing to ballroom to country- 
western. Not to mention fitness with Richard 
Simmons, Kathy Smith, tai chi, yoga, and Jane 
Fonda. Golf, tennis, soccer and skiing are 
among our sports instructional titles. 

Art translates well to video; may we suggest 
tapes of the Impressionists, Dada, the Cubists, or 
museums from the Prado to the Louvre? Music, 
too, has an added dimension with pictures—the 
Beatles, for example, and various operas. The 
Magic Flute, Don Carlo, The Mikado and 
Carmen are among the offerings here, as well as 
musicals like The Music Man. 

Local interest videos personalize the 
collection. We have Palmer Faran’s Heroine of 
the Battle Road about Mary Hartwell, Keeping 
the Tradition Alive: One Town’s Story on 
farming in Lincoln, and various Bemis and 
other lectures on tape. 

Several videos investigate The Birds of North 
America (Audubon). No collection would be 
complete without a few unusual titles, and we 
have The Signs and Rhymes of Burma Shave and 
Einstein’s Relativity and the Quantum 
Revolution in that department. 

We would remind you, while we’re at it, that 
most of these titles are based on books, and we 
have those books here for borrowing as well. We 
recommend having a supply of print materials 
on hand for those ubiquitous Lincoln power 
outages. 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


New to Market 


A country house with wonderful open floor spaces, perfect for gracious entertaining as well as com- 

fortable family enjoyment. Many rooms open via French doors to dual decks overlooking a beautifully 
landscaped pool. The house is nestled on land that affords privacy and views of conservation land. The 
location is one of Lincoln’s best — walk to center and schools. $1,349,500 


LINCOLN — A Grand Country House - 7500 sq.ft. on 2 acres. Everything one could desire at hand. 
The elegant design, the superior quality and the latest and the best are here for the buyer. $3,495,000 


LINCOLN- Landmark circa 1860. Charming white Village SUDBURY -— This Country Colonial built by Eligius Homes 1s 
Victorian in downtown Lincoln Center. The building consists of remarkable! Beautifully sited on a perfectly landscaped acre, it 
2 Business / Retail zoned condominiums. There is a third condo- offers wonderful curb appeal, backyard vistas, and privacy. The 
minium that is separate from this building that is not for sale. interior has 9-foot ceilings, old wood beams, and abundance of 
$845,000 French doors, crown and dental moldings, palladian windows 
and charm, charm, charm.... $1,049,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
Sheila Harding, GRI Tole ee-U 400) Patti Salem 


a uyer S ecialist 
AO Eph al ETS ST 
978-307-1209 Voice Mail 140 Lincoln Ko 781-446-0127 Voice Mail 


Each office individually owned and operated 


SJ) tt presents: 
ROME & THE RIVIERAS CRUISE 
DEPARTS SEPTEMBER 257, 2001 


Join other Katlin Travel clients on this unique cruise departing from Rome and 
_ exploring coastal cities of Italy, France and Spain. 


You'll spend the first two nights in a first class hotel in Rome. Upon boarding 
Orient Cruise Lines luxury Marco Polo, spend the next 5 nights exploring some of 
Europe’s most famous cities, Livorno(Florence and Pisa), Portofino, Cannes, 
Palma de Mallorca and Barcelona. Enjoy all the delights of cruising on this 
wonderful ship in your oceanview stateroom. You will spend one night post- 
cruise in Barcelona. 


Remember, one major plus for cruising is that you never need to pack and 
unpack your bags every night. Arrive onboard, unpack, and sit back and enjoy 
the sounds and sights of Europe from your favorite deck chair, or be off early on 
one of Orient’s many shore excursions. 


This cruise-tour package includes FREE international air from Boston, your 5-day 
cruise, 2 free hotel nights in Rome, half day sightseeing tour of Rome, one free 
first class hotel night in Barcelona, half day sightseeing in Barcelona, Captain’s 

cocktail party and all transfers & baggage handling. 


The cost per person is $1895.00,double occupancy, excludes taxes and port 
charge. 


Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. This special offer is for 
a very limited time only 


Rome and the Rivieras Cruise, September 2001 


Full Name: Home Phone: 
Street: Bus. Phone: 
City: State: Zip: 


Passport# Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Katlin Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Katlin Travel Group/Lincoln Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
a Virtuoso agency 
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come spring 
with your tangled branches 
and wrangled vines 


come with your mottled ground 
in mosaics of buried browns and 
beleaguered beiges 


thick sodden leaves 

weary from weight of snow 
intermingled into matted carpet 
inseparable 


come with your stark branches 

your multitude of skinny tree trunks 

lined up side by side as if long thin shadows 
of a world’s dark past 


you do not deceive us with your bland fare 
of unappetizing colors 

your stillness as if you were dead 
appearing unable to summon energy 

to tempt life 


you jest 
like the weary mother who feigns sleep 
so as not to be disturbed 


but are betrayed in your last hours of silent slumber 


by your most loyal herald 


who cannot contain the truth any longer 
and belies your secret gift 
your enormous surprise 

as dark brittle branches 

begin to emanate a golden hue 


Come Spring 


suddenly everywhere 

in places we never noticed before 
performing your brief but chosen purpose 
like the Olympic torch bearer 


Forsythia 

trumpeter of spring 

you cannot contain yourself 
your joy 

your passion 


you are joy 

you are passion 

for Spring’s essential truth 
and burst forth from you 

a hundred blazing trumpets 


so bright and so bold 

announcing in sunlit yellow 

that the veil of stillness around us 
will soon fall 


so vibrant 

you widely publish 

that nature’s death was staged 
proclaiming the deception ended 


then nature’s deep repose 
chosen peace 


. falls prey 


to the unstoppable wielding power 
of her own Spring 


and in the midst of her power 
you quietly disappear 

into the unity 

and oblivion 

of Summer’s green 


Valerie Eagan 3/1/2000 


copyright 2001 Valerie Eagan 
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A New Choice in Town With Familiar Lincoln Names... 


We are pleased to announce the opening of our Lincoln Office. 


Barrett & Co., a recognized name with familiar Lincoln Realtors. As the 
community’s largest Independent real estate company, Barrett & Co. 
provides a leading edge in service, marketing and technology. 


Proud to Present... 


Lincoln: The Allure of Yesteryear. . . Lincoln: A Gorgeous Horse Farm... 


eee 


Charm-filled Dutch Colonial, Beautiful 1940's Antique Live your dream! Rare and exciting 12.5 acre farm 


reproduction with wonderful fireplaces and pastoral with an enchanting barn and farmhouse. Subdivision 
views. $825,000 possibilities. $2,999,000 


Lincoln: Picture Pretty... Lincoln: A Luxury Home 


Very special contemporary Cape-style home has Impressive, young Colonial enjoys a superb location 
wonderful space and gorgeous landscaped grounds. and has a commanding knoll presence with views 
Stone waterfall, $950,000 over 5 acres. Indoor sports court. $2,675,000 


781- 259-4040 


Come Visit or Call Any of Our Three Office Locations: Lincoln, Concord and Carlisle 


) Marion Donnell- Manager 
Jeannine Taylor 
Avrial Young 


Lynn Vanderpoel- Office Administrator 
Mikki Lipsey 


Cooled 
y, \ Eleanor Fitzgerald 


ond 
a © Barrett & Co. 
% 


key : 
& Exceptional Real Estate 
a Es E 


www.barrettandco.com Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


erect and silent you stand 
like well trained butlers 


from some distant British Butler Academy 


excellent scholars of your class 


motionless and emotionless 
you perform your job with 
purity and simplicity 

given the trust to handle 
the most delicate of matters 
in extreme confidence 


yet, you are accessible to all 
complete and free without encumbrance 
you exist only on the principle of trust 


long after that principle has given way to 


codes and passwords most everywhere 


you are often dressed in black 
stately and unassuming 

but may also be in blue or white 
adorned with the favorite trimmings 
of the household you serve 


you receive the day’s greetings 
accepting all with similar grace 
with no pretense for those that come 
from houses of God, places of honor 
or enterprises of great wealth 


with arm firmly raised in the air 
you signal the pick up of some 
important subject on errant journey 
to any known part of the world 
with self assured ease 

and remarkable success 


you are the last to hold our 

loves, dreams, wishes and woes 

before they leave us 

sowing the world with original thought 
and dispensing a wealth and depth 

of ideas and tenderness 


you are also there for the tasks 

that drain us physically 

and metaphorically 

for once presented to you 

hours of work, money we do not have 
and essays that demand our utmost 
are finally complete 


Silent Butler 


you are the immediate goal 
you are the point of no return 


whether we entrust to you 

a wish sent with a kiss 

or an excruciating announcement of loss 
you invite in and usher out equally 
those events that change our lives 

break our hearts 

and heal our long standing wounds 


you greet us with surprises 

vitamins and daily news 

perfectly tailored to our own specific likings 
and are there to get the first word 

on the One Day Sale 

or the attack on a far away 

village 


you stand indifferent to each task 

presently doing your job 

with steadfast tranquillity 

and remain at your post 

except when a wayward snowplow gets the best of you 


Mailbox 

you are our life line 

our sweet umbilicus to the cord of life 

and all that is possible beyond our doorsteps 
all that is hope faith news love death 

due habies. due payments 

disappointments, appointments 

children’s Christmas pictures 

homemade cards 


you are correspondence at 
it’s essence and fullness 
it’s sweetness and old-fashionedness 


you hold unpredictable unimaginable 
uncontrollable bundles of life every day 


except Sunday 


Valerie Eagan 3/2/2000 


copyright 2001 Valerie Eagan 
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160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


GREAT CLOTHES 


DRESSES 
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CHEEZY POOFS 
AT CODMAN FARMS 


By Ray Adamson 


Our adventure at Codman Community Farms in 
Lincoln started on December 8, 1999 when my wife Harriette 
and I took on the job of co-managers. 

We soon discovered that a lot of funny things 
happened on the Farm.. Shortly after taking over the reins at 
Codman I received a phone call from a publishing company in 
Watertown asking if I would be interested in some free corn 
chips to feed our pigs! Being of Scottish descent, of course, I 
didn't refuse. However, when I arrived at the publishing 
company I discovered the "corn chips" were actually cases and 
cases of cereal-box sizes of a product called "Cheezy Poofs" to 
the tune of eight thousand (8000) boxes. Any way I took them 
and that is where the story begins. 

First off, I asked the man how a publishing company 
came into possession of all these "Cheezy Poofs. The answer 
almost floored me. He told me that his company was the 
largest publisher of "x"-rated magazines in the U.S.A. and 
because of falling sales decided they had to diversify into 
other lines of business. At this point some one had the idea 
(he is not longer with the company) of making "Cheezy 
Poofs" to sell without doing any market research or gathering 
needed data such as packaging. They signed a contract to 
have their product put in cereal-type boxes and paid a hefty 
advertising fee to put "South Park Character" pictures on the 
box. Needless to say the venture was a flop, and CCF pigs 
were the beneficiaries. 

I was ridiculed at once when I started to truck into the 
Farm my great "find," and I was soon being called the 
"Cheezy Poof King." In the end we got a lot of mileage out of 
the "Poofs." For six months all our little and big visitors were 
able to feed the pigs "Cheezy Poofs". Among the most 
dedicated feeders were Peter Churchill and his twins Becca 
and Cole, as well as Andrew Cornell and his two daughters, 
Emma and Kate. 


Copyright 2001 Ray Adamson ® 


The Food Project Shares 


a Decade of Experience 


By Greg Gale 


“IT want to tell you how important The Food Project 
experience has been for me. It initiated my interest in land 
conservation and opened my eyes to a whole different 
perspective on communities and the importance of public 
service. Exposing young people to the outdoors through 
hands-on learning generates the environmental awareness 
and activism that we are lacking on the local, regional, and 
worldwide scales.”- from a letter written to The Food Project 
by former youth worker, Amelia Ravin, now the Project 
Manager on a wetland restoration project at the Charles River 
Conservancy. 


Ten years ago The Food Project began in Lincoln. 
Founder Ward Cheney left Landsake and the Green Power 
Project in Weston to begin his own dream of farming the land 
with city and suburban youth at Drumlin Farm. The vision 
was untested, and questions loomed about how this 
agricultural bridge between such different communities and 
youth could work. Would youth come? Would there be racial 
tension? Could good farming be done with so many teenaged 
hands? Could it last? 

Since that first summer, The Food Project youth and 
staff have been tested and found capable of producing large 
quantities of the highest quality organic produce (150,000 
pounds will be produced this year from nearly 23 acres of 
combined acreage in Lincoln, Dorchester and Roxbury), 
while at the same time bringing youth and adults from very 
different worlds into intimate, and often life-altering contact 
with one another. The volume of activity has grown 
tremendously, and the number of ways The Food Project 
engages youth in food production, distribution, sales, 
marketing and enterprise only expands over time. Yet the 
heart of it all, having people meet one another through 
service and work on the land, remains central. 

The destiny of The Food Project took another turn 
when, in 1997, a Kellogg Foundation Program Officer 
contacted us and wanted to visit. His brother-in-law farmed 
in Lincoln so this visitor knew about the agricultural 
opportunity and heritage of this unique community with land 
so close to the city. When the Kellogg Officer visited he was 
shocked by the level of honest, successful, positive 
collaboration going on between the communities bridged by 
The Food Project. He wanted to know more, came back 
again, and ultimately made a sizeable grant to allow the 
organization to document and disseminate what was working 
in Lincoln and Roxbury to other groups around the nation. 

Currently The Food Project is deeply involved in 
fulfilling its now dual purpose; running an excellent, 


It {\ PROJECT 

Lincoln « Boston 
expanded local program while writing, publishing and 
training others in what works here. The Food Project has 
become a national leader in how to involve youth in farming, 
food security and sustainable food systems development. 
Other organizations are attracted to the rigor, intimacy and 
energy of the youth programming coupled with the sizeable 
production goals, greenhouse operations, and commercial 
kitchen operation in Dorchester. 

Lincoln is an important factor in the overall success of 
the venture. The town’s vision years ago of having sizeable 
amounts of land protected for farming has allowed thousands 
of young people and adults to experience first hand the 
beauty, challenge and complexity of farming here and in the 
inner-city. Through The Food Project, a bridge has been built 
between people whose life circumstances are often very 
different, but whose willingness to learn, serve and expand 
their worlds is the same. All over the country there are 
groups emerging who look to The Food Project to open the 
next field of possibilities in this unique type of work. Bold 
and careful cultivation of our vision has the potential to shift 
a generations’ views of land, diversity and sustainable 


iculture. 
tert www.thefoodproject.org 


Blue Heron Organic Farm 


Blue Heron Organic Farm, located on Route 117 by the train 
tracks, will be opening in June to share the harvest as the 
season progresses. Our first offerings will be rhubarb, spinach, 
lettuce, greens and peas and then escalating to include carrots 
and beets, broccoli and eventually tomatoes, corn and other 
favorites. In July you will find our large pick-your-own flower 
and herb garden in full bloom. 

It is very exciting to be back in the area and on this parcel of 
land again. I have been away for the past two seasons and I am 
relieved to be home once again practicing what I learned from 
working at Down To Earth Farm. The good stewardship that 
Down to Earth gave the Umbrello Field has paid off in the 
health and quality of the soil. 

I want to thank Keith Shields of Down to Earth for his 
generosity and support in helping me get Blue Heron Farm 
started, as well as for teaching me how to farm in the first 
place. I wish Keith the best as he continues his tree-work 
business this summer with Jonathon Bransfield in the Lincoln- 
Weston area. 

Please feel free to stop in to Blue Heron Farm during the day. 
We will hang signs at the entrance announcing our available 
produce. We look forward to seeing you and the bouquets you 
create from our flower garden. 


Ellery Kimball, Blue Heron Organic Farm ©) 
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HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 

Sandra Bradlee 

Penny Cotoni 

Helen Cole Green 

Susan Law 

Sheila Long 

Karen Paradies 

Faith Russ 

Diana Smith 

Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Senior Vice President 
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Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN — Elegant two-bedroom condominium in 
Farrar Pond Village. Many recent improvements, 
sunny exposure, outdoor deck, community tennis and 
gardens. Near conservation land and trails....429,900 


LINCOLN -— Move in to Lincoln for only $450,000! 
Cute, 3-bedroom Ranch all buffed and polished on 
deeded right of way. Many improvements including 4 
new 4-bedroom septic system.................. $450,000 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN -— Stunning 4,800 sq. ft. Contemporary on LINCOLN - Spacious, 10-room Contemporary Ranch 


dead-end street. Convenient access to routes 2 & 128. on gorgeous grounds. Super location! Large, updated 
Great Room with cathedral ceiling overlooks patio, kitchen, family room w/cathedral ceiling opening to 
garden and woods. Open space design with unusual 64’ deck, finished walk-out basement, rec room, A/C, 
features. Abuts 71 acres, protected land....$1,295,00 and more! Abuts conservation land........... $849,000 


LINCOLN — Sophisticated, spacious Contemporary LINCOLN -— 2,580 sq. ft. Contemporary on cul-de-sac. 


home in neighborhood setting. Exceptional property Convenient access to Routes 128 & 2. Serene views 
offers: fabulous gourmet kitchen/family room, master into woods and over Valley Pond, especially when 
Suite with Jacuzzi, great family spaces, seconds to trees are bare. Prime location, abuts acres of protected 
trails, minutes to major roads................. $1,395,600 land, includes deeded membership to pond ....$975,000 


a 


OPPORTUNITY 


fine coffees & teas...6aked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


We work with you 


to make your dream home 


ie Qiassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


Thomas Buckborough It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
& Associates From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions > Sun Decks 
ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters CF Screen Porches 
A 5 ° ° ce Interior/Exterior Painting Ge Plastering 
Fine Residential Designers and Contractors ce Replacement Windows & Doors > Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 
> Roofing ce Pressure Washing 
NAR Membemand ce New Gutters ce Snow Plowing & Removal 


Award RGN Remodeler Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 


978-369-3757 Please call 781-259-8717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Bes Supervisor Lic #68841 Contractor Reg # 121832 
Offices at 9A Great Road, Acton 


P.O. Box 1272, Concord, MA 01742 
tbandadesignbuild.com 
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DeCordova Features Regional 
Talents in Summer Show 


One of the highlights of the New England 
summer art scene, The 2001 DeCordova 
Annual Exhibition, opens at the 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park on 
June 9 and is on view until September 2, 
2001. Organized by Senior Curator Rachel 
Rosenfield Lafo, Curator Nick Capasso, 
Curator of Media Arts George Fifield, and 
Curatorial Fellow Jennifer Uhrhane, The 
DeCordova Annual Exhibition brings 
together some of the region's most 
outstanding visual art talents. 


Since 1989, DeCordova has filled its galleries 
each summer with some of the most exciting, 
fascinating, and important contemporary 
artwork created by artists from the region. 
This yearly series of shows has featured over 


100 emerging, mid-career, and established 


artists and artist-teams in a format that is 
focused on the quality and diversity of 
contemporary art created in the six New 
England states, and consciously avoids any 
over-arching themes based on media, 
content, or subject matter. 


For The 2001 DeCordova Annual, 
DeCordova’s Curators selected 10 artists 
from four states to participate. Their artwork 
ranges from traditional media like painting, 
sculpture, and photography to more cutting 
edge forms of expression like installation 
art, digital prints, and interactive art-and- 
technology works. Subjects include 
abstraction, portraiture, landscape, politics, 
consumer culture, and imaginative 
transformations and juxtapositions of found 
objects. Although not intentional, two 
themes seem to serendipitously connect 
much of the work in The 2001 Annual: the 
increasing cultural dominance of 
technology, and the ongoing pervasive 
influence of Surrealism in contemporary art. 


The 2001 DeCordova Annual Exhibition 
participating artists are: Anmed Abdalla 
(West Somerville, MA), Painting; Brett 
Bigbee (South Portland, ME), Painting; 
Kelly Heaton (Cambridge, MA), Media Arts 
Installation; Kelly Kaczynski (Brookline, 
MA), Installation; Richard Klein (Norwalk, 
CT), Sculpture; Annu Palakunnathu 
Matthew (Providence, RI), Photography; 
Janice Redman (Provincetown, MA), 
Sculpture; Marian Roth (Provincetown, 
MA), Photography; Dean Snyder 
(Providence, RI), Sculpture/Drawing; 
Sarah Walker (South Boston, MA), 
Painting. 


The 2001 DeCordova Annual Exhibition 
is displayed concurrently with Wendy 
Ross: A Garden of Unearthly Delights, 
and Water: Photographs from the 
Permanent Collection. 


General Museum Information 

The DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday- 
Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected 
Monday holidays. Admission is $6 per 
person, $4 for senior citizens, students and 
youth 6 -12. Children age 5 and under and 
Lincoln residents are admitted free. The 
Sculpture Park is open year round during 
daylight hours and is free. The Store @ 
DeCordova and the School Gallery are 
open Monday-Thursday, 9:30 am to 7:30 
pm, Friday-Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 pm, 
and Sunday 11:30 am to 5:30 pm. The 
Café @ DeCordova is open Wednesday- 
Sunday, 11 am to 4 pm. Free guided public 
tours of the Museum's Main Galleries take 
place every Wednesday and Sunday at 2 
pm. Free guided tours of the Sculpture 
Park are given every Saturday and Sunday 
at 1 pm from May to October. For more 
information, call 781/259-8355 or visit the 
Museum's web site at www.decordova.org. 2 
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DEMIVY 1837 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, MA 02420 
ees i Telephone 781 - 863 - 1597 


Hours: Tuesday - Saturday 10-5:30 * Sunday 12 - 4 


The Depot Square Gallery is a cooperative art 
gallery with 24 artist members. Visit us in Lexington 
or on the web at www.depotsquaregallery.com 


Lincoln Members: David Shapiro 
Lucy Sprayregen 
Dilla Gooch Tingley 


The work of all artists is on display every month. 
Save the dates for these special featured exhibits: 


Dilla GOOCH Tingley - Sep. 4 - 30, 2001 
Reception: Sunday Sep. 9, 2001 


Dilla GOOCH Tingley 
Pas de Quatre 19x19.5” fabric 


OGILVIE’S 


It’s not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 894-1265 
e e 9 
Ogilvie’s 894-1265 


SERVIGIAR Home center, we M-F 7:30 - §:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Maly SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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| addition to the Nature Center. 


pl 
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Scenes from Drumlin Farm - 


Drumlin Farm nestles into the rolling hills of South 
Lincoln on Route 117. The farm received this name since as 
there is a drumlin visible on its property at the intersection of 
Lincoln and South Great Roads. During the nine-month 
period starting in March each year about three hundred visitors 
enjoy the Farm daily. Twenty guides help with the organized 
school tours. In the summer months this Sanctuary is abuzz 
with children enjoying the nature camp. The Farm's gift shop, 
which has a solar-glass roof, was constructed in 1960, as an 
In the gift shop, one may pick 
up a souvenir of the day's visit to the Farm, a wedding present 
(suggestion: bird house or feeder), or birdseed to replenish his 


supply. 


Bits of History 


t 


In 1955, Louise A. Hatheway willed to the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 132 acres of farmland. She 
also gave an endowment for educational programs and upkeep 
of the property. The Society opened a sanctuary as a working 
farm and wildlife center in 1956. 

In 1904 Mrs. Hatheway came to Lincoln as the young 
bride of Donald Gordon. After his death at an early age she 
married Conrad Perkins Hatheway. Mrs. Hatheway cared 
greatly about animals and all kinds of wildlife. At one point 
she had a garage where experiments were done on birds. 
Whale researcher Roger Payne worked there. 

The main offices of Massachusetts Audubon Society 
today are located across the road from Drumlin Farm on Route 
117 in Gordon Hall. This Hall was built in 1911 for the 
Hatheways by a Lincoln contractor, Robert Donaldson. It was 


} modeled after a building at Oxford University. Also on her 


property Mrs. Hatheway had a large brick home built for her 
stepdaughter, Mrs. Pete Todd and her two stepchildren 


children, Lucia and Rob. 


; The homes of the Williams and Zuelkes on Old 
Sudbury Road were moved in the sixties from the Gordon 


| estate. The two houses were moved at a snail's pace by block, 
| jack and rollers through the fields using a one-horse rotor 


winch. 

Animals do travel to and from the farm. The story 
goes that two cows appeared at the Farm. The farmer fed 
them for three days when he received a call from Mainstone 
Farm in Wayland that two of their cows were mssing. And 
then there was the day the pasture gate was left open. Ponies, 
mules, cows, and horses were headed toward Maynard on 


| Route 117. 


Did you know that there was a tennis court on the 
drumlin? This was built for the soldiers who manned the Nike 
Site back in the Fifties and Sixties. Mrs. Hatheway in 1954 
signed a long-term lease with the Federal government for an 
anti-aircraft radar site on the drumlin, the highest point in 
Lincoln. The land has been turned back to Farmlands. (In the 
next issue of this magazine there will be a history of the Nike 
Site.) 

For some of us living in Lincoln in November 1981, 
the night-time fire at Drumlin farm, is still a memory. Route 
117 was tied up for miles as fire departments responded from 
neighboring communities. Fortunately only one animal was 
lost but the barn was gone with all the bales of hay and the 
grain. The contractor, Robert McCart built a temporary barn 
until the new barn was completed a year and a half later. 

And there was another fire in their history. The 
Nature Center, which houses the administration and the gift 
shop, was originally a dairy barn but it burned down. Only the 
foundation was saved. Incidentally behind this building is an 
ice house/maple sugaring shack near the ice pond. In the 
Forties ice was actually cut there. 


Drumlin Farm Today 


This Farm, is still the only Massachusetts Audubon 
sanctuary that is a working farm. The farm now has 232 acres 
and has added an environmental education program where 
four or five interns learn sustainable farming. The interns 
work with farm managers, Tim Laird and Caroline Dillon. At 
one point a school for conservation education was established 
at Drumlin Farm and led by William Drury. 

Still today the farm visitors and tours can experience 
farm animals, farm wildlife, and agricultural practices. 
Special events, hayrides, and exhibits appeal to the many 
visitors who come each year to experience a working farm. 
The summer camp has only a wait list for the coming summer. 

Mrs. Hatheway's gift to Mass. Audubon has enabled 
children and adults to enjoy nature and wildlife. For the past 
twenty-five years, the Director of the Sanctury has been Dan 
Hart, who recently announced his intention to step down in the 
Fall. His love of farming has been contagious among the staff 
members and the neighbors upon whom he leaves a caring 
footprint. 


Material gathered by Betty Smith primarily from an informal 
publication Drumlin Farm Memories written by Lloyd Douty 
and published in 1989. Mr. Douty was the Drumlin Farm 
manager for thirty years. Dan Hart also read through the 
material and made some suggestions. ®) 
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= BELLA TUSCANY 


travel to Tuscany this fall and celebrate its history and culture; 


Join our small group tours and explore this lovely land with 
a few like-minded travelers. 


Choose from among: 
TUSCAN TREASURES - an eight day literary tour to benefit The 
8-16 October Friends of the Lincoln Library 


TUSCAN PATHWAYS - a walking tour through the glorious Val D'Orcia, 
14-2] and 21-28 Sept fine companions, fine hotels, fine food and wines 


limited space available...Call The Travel Station 259-1200 
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Foot-and-Mouth — a Lincoln worry? 
By Ruth Hapgood 


We keep reading about Foot-and-Mouth disease in England 
— and now in Ireland, the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
perhaps other parts of Europe -- and we learn about measures 
being taken in this country and in Canada to keep the virus 
from jumping the Atlantic. And either we decide it’s not 
lethal and shrug, or we worry that not only will the US cattle 
population be wiped out but the disease will become chronic 
in our wild deer, elk, and moose and we’ll never be free of it. 
Worst case scenarios are really unlikely since we have kept 
the disease out of the U.S. since 1929, and panic will not help. 
But as things stand today with no cases in the U.S. but a 
spreading epidemic in Europe, it makes sense that our farms 
(especially those with many visitors) are taking steps not only 
to protect their own animals, but to keep from becoming a 
focus of disease for this area. 
The US Department of Agriculture has asked people 
| returning from abroad to stay away from farms for a minimum 
* five days. Codman Community Farms is asking people to 
stay away for seven, and Mass. Audubon’s Drumlin Farm is 
| making it ten. 

These limits mean that travelers will please stay away from 
susceptible animals for some days after coming back from any 
country where cattle have the disease (not only Europe, but 
much of Asia and Africa and South America). Be aware that 
the farm dust carrying the virus can travel for miles. Wash the 
clothes you brought back with you, scrub the shoes (and don’t 
pass anything along to the deer investigating your tomato 
patch either). And since the virus can live in human nasal 
passages for a day or so (though it’s rare indeed that a person 
comes down with it), that means you stay away from farms 
with susceptible livestock for the requested number of days, 
no matter how well scrubbed you are. 

Mass. Audubon, which has so many school visits scheduled 
far ahead, has not only set up a 10-day waiting penod for its 
Drumlin Farm sanctuary, but has notified all its scheduled 
visitors, and put out disinfectant mats at the entrances of its 
Nature Center and Education Center. Codman, along with its 
seven-day wait, has a triple layer of precautions planned, 
depending on the seventy of the threat from abroad, and 
whether the virus has appeared in this country. 

What animals can get this virus? They are chiefly the 
ruminants with cloven hoofs, the creatures that chew their cud 
and do their digesting with several stomachs — cows, sheep, 
goats, swine, and the more exotic (in Lincoln terms) antelope, 
reindeer, bison, buffalo, and even yaks. Other natural hosts 
include camels and llamas, even giraffes and elephants, which 
explains why the zoos are taking precautions. Horses, we are 
glad to learn, are resistant. 

The threat is particularly worrying to Lincoln’s livestock 
) owners since so many of them are caring for rare breeds, such 
as the belted Galloways at Flint farm, the red Devons and 
Tamworth pigs at Codman, even the pot-bellied pigs from 
Vietnam that some folks have as pets. 


The latest Board of Health statistics for Lincoln (as of 
January 1, 2001) give 


2 milk cows 137 sheep (and 11 lambs) 
63 beef cattle 12 goats 

1 steer 2 llamas 

5 swine 


Preventive vaccinations for certain strains exist, but this 
virus mutates freely (like some others we are aware of). The 
present “Type O” emerged in India in 1993 and has been 
spreading around the world. There is also an uneasy 
perception that some of the recent outbreaks in Europe could 
have been caused by improperly prepared vaccines. 

Furthermore, when to vaccinate? The first outbreak in the 
US occurred in 1870, coming in from Canada, via diseased 
cattle they had imported from England. The outbreak in 1929 
was our ninth, and we have had nothing since then despite 
problems in Canada and Mexico in the ‘40s and ‘50s. Each 
time the disease has crossed our border, it has been stamped 
out, at a price, by strict quarantining and the wiping out of a 
whole herd in which infection has started. 

The latest news from Britain suggests that the spread of 
FMD has been checked, so hopefully they will soon have it 
under control. Our Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service of the Department of Agriculture has been 
maintaining the barriers against all plant and animal diseases 
for years with considerable success, and the inspection and 
quarantine requirements for all animals have been stiffened in 
the present situation. Animals may only come into this 
country at certain ports designated as quarantine stations. At 
Key West we have established a special facility offshore, 
where livestock can be safely quarantined if they come from a 
country where foot-and-mouth or other serious diseases exist. 

The virus is hard to check. It 1s transmitted by everything 
sick animals lick, touch, or dnp on, by their urine and manure, 
and by anything carrying farmyard dust and_ dirt. 
Contaminated fodder can carry it. Animal products like meat 
and cheese can carry it. It is present in the milk of diseased 
cows and pasteunzation does not kill it. In the open it 
eventually dies out, depending on the temperature and pH 
surrounding it. No wonder North Carolina is talking about 6- 
mile quarantine zones maintained by the National Guard if one 
case turns up there. 

Modern corporate farming also makes us more vulnerable if 
the disease gets started, since herds are so enormous, feedlots 
so big their manure damages whole rivers, slaughter houses 
and rendering plants also huge and not well inspected, and the 
trucking that moves the animals around a long-distance 24- 
hour deal. 

The disease itself is not a killer, except perhaps for very 
young animals and those still in the womb. But not only is it 
virulently contagious, it is miserable and chronic, like having 
continuous raw canker sores all through the mouth, lips, nose, 
throat and stomach, on cows’ udders, and between those 
cloven hoofs thus making the animal lame. Since livestock 
essentially can’t get over it completely, and can’t be used for 
any purpose, preventive slaughter and burning of the carcasses 
is seen as the lesser of evils. 

It works. Australia and New Zealand, North America, and 
to a lesser extent Great Britain and Europe, remain free of the 
disease for years at a time, while it is endemic in much of 
Africa, India, South America, and the east. 

If you want to keep up to the minute with official 
announcements on the internet, try the following: 

For the US Department of Agriculture: 
www.aphis.usda.gov 
Mass. Dept. of Food and Agriculture 
www.massdfa.org (3 
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Architectural Woodworking 


x ry CL and Carpentry by Norman Levey 


ae House carpentry, 
Classical Hatha Yoga Classes Sa AC repairs, restorations, 


and built-in furniture. 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 3 731.259.0855 
concentration and breathing. reg 101539 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


Good times. 
Good friends. 


Creat Care. 


TRADITIONS OF WAYLAND 


Featuring 76 beautiful new independent and 
assisted living apartments. | 


Warm, Welcoming and Awaiting Your Arrival. 


10 Green Way, PO Box 404, Wayland, MA 01778 Tel: 508.358.0700 q—} 
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Meet Mr. Thoreau 


The following are excerpts from a book of writings, which Bill Schechter, History teach at L-S, 
recently gave me. I have enjoyed reading these, and trust you will also. 


Renel Fredriksen 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
School Committee 


Meet Mr. Thoreau 


For several years now, I have been illuminated and, at times, nearly blinded by the 
radiant mind of one Henry David Thoreau. Apparently, a number of my students have found the 
same mind no less bright or inspiring... 


It all began for me in 1996., when I became obsessed with the idea that a replica of 
Thoreau's cabin needed to be built at my school. Not only would the cabin serve to tie the school 
to its local history, but it would, through its very presence, offer a silent challenge to the 
consumer culture that engulfs so many of our students. A few years later, with the support of 
several foundations, technology teacher Joe Pacenka and I organized a class that succeeded in 
building the cabin. It was a memorable project. 


As a follow-up, I created a course called "Meet Mr. Thoreau," which was intended to 
introduce students to the life and mind of the man who built the original cabin on the shores of 
Walden Pond in 1845. 


Perhaps this compilation will be experienced as a refreshing alternative to the current 
standardized test assessments that would have so horrified the sage of Concord. 


"It is always essential that we love to do what we are doing — do it with a heart," Thoreau 
wrote in his journal on September 2, 1851. 


This is work done "with the heart." The authors are high school students who were 
inspired by the spirit of a man who bemoaned the possibility that the wild apples he found in their 
home town might one day be unknown to them. 


Here is a bushel basket of wild apples from Sudbury, Massachusetts. 


Bill Schechter 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
March, 2001 


"For every walk is a sort of crusade, preached by some Peter the Hermit in us, to go forth 
and reconquer this Holy Land from the hands of the infidels." 


Civil Disobedience, "Walking" 


When I first came to this class and Mr. Schechter said we should go sauntering, it 
sounded hokey and I thought it was some word of no consequence to this class. But no, this 
sauntering had been performed and reflected on by Mr. Thoreau himself. 


I have always enjoyed walks. When I'm able I always like to explore. But I'm not as 
adventurous as I'd like to be. I'd like to be able to wander into the woods and not be afraid of 
getting lost or how far it was back to home. So I guess I've never really been able to experience 
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Town Cleaners 


Monday — Friday 8:00 AM — 6:00 PM 
Saturday 8:00 AM — 5:00 PM 
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For all Your 
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Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
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The 
Walden Inn 


140 Walden Street 
Concord, Massachusetts O1742 
978.469.1170 


www.thewaldeninn.com 
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what Thoreau is talking about, nor would I likely be able to. Society today would really not make 
that possible. I think in a way the suburbs are the worst creation because they are an attempt to 
immerse ourselves in nature and in doing so we destroy it. It's all part of people trying to please 
themselves. They all seem to be doing what Thoreau did having missed the entire point of him 
leaving, which was to get away from people and the suburbs. If people could just learn to be 
considerate of everything and not be so selfish. People think they're doing something good by 
roughing it and moving out to the country when all they bring is destruction and pollution. We 
force everything to conform to what we want, completely uncompassionate, uncompromising, 
and ignorant. 


Sarah Schuerhoff 
Copyright 2001 Sarah Schuerhoff 


Its arms hang draped over the side reaching for the 
ground that is out of reach by far. But to look at just the leaves 
you would know that, they seem to think that they almost have it 
and just a little more growth will bring success. At the same 
time they seem content. Their faces look in different directions 
like they're trying to see everything at once. Looking at the plant 
is like looking at a classroom full of students on their first day of 
school. All of them looking around with the clear presence of 
awe on their faces. A nearby light sheds itself on the leaves, but 
they do not reflect any of it back. That action gives the leaves a 
dark green color rich in life. One leaf lacks this; its color is 
brown. It looks weary and acts as though it will soon put its 
head softly against the ground. 


copyright 2001 Tom Nodolski Tom Nadolski 


I haven't sat and looked at a sunrise for so long. Theoretically, I wish I could do that 
every day. Watching the sunrise is one of the most basic parts of life. It's not just the sun rising 
either; it's the earth rotating bringing us closer to the light and life of the world... 


The forest is almost like a graveyard s well as a bringer of life. The casualties of the 
seasons not only from this year but from years before. There are layers upon layers of past 
generations. The decay or destruction of the forest, by natural forces not manmade, only clears 
room for new life... 


Even as I walk through the forest I feel like I'm intruding. I'm making more noise than 
any other living plant or animal within earshot. But I still feel privileged. 


Sarah Schuerhoff 
copyright 2001 Sarah Schuerhoff 
Leaf Haikus 
Its size is breath-taking 
Although it's not even full size. 
(unidentifed) 
Orange dying light 
The tree's term is all too short 
Left beneath the snow. 
(unidentifed) 
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met Peeves 


By ‘No Longer the New Kid in Town’ 


| Spring has sprung, as the saying goes, and with that, 
in my family at least, all heads have turned towards the 
prospects of pending nuptials. My son and my sister both got 
engaged within days of each other last month and my phone is 
ringing off the wall with the subtleties of planning such family 
celebrations. Can we invite Uncle Mort and not Uncle Mel? 
_ Who is uncle Mel anyway? 
| But before I proceed with those thoughts, I would 
first like to announce the winner of this year’s ‘Last Remnant 
of Snow in Lincoln’ contest. The unbiased panel of judges 
declared that the undisputed queen of winter was officially 
(short drum roll) — yours truly. I’m sorry to disappoint y’all, 
_ but lingering far into the balmy days of April, at the end of our 
driveway, was a glacial mass of frozen, brown dirt crystals 
that I highly suspect had actually been there since the last ice 
_age. Each day, as the temperature climbed higher into the 
balmy sixties, I would stare at the lump with a mixture of 
disbelief and scientific incredulity. Apparently, I will never be 
able to accurately report to you the melting point of my 
vestige of sludge as I had planned, because the day I realized it 
_was gone, the gardener had come to do spring clean-up and I 
suspect, trucked off my treasure to his own place so he could 
win the ‘Last Snow’ contest in his own town. 

Before I move on to the true matrimonial subject at 
hand, I need to share with you a problem that seriously irks 
me. I love Donelan’s. Having a grocery store that is so 
convenient in terms of hours and location is invaluable to me 
because I hate to cook and rarely remember to even consider 
the subject of dinner before 6 p.m. I have great peace of mind 
knowing I can usually park in the front row, and get in and out 
in less than five minutes with a perfectly roasted chicken to 
serve my famished spouse. (I do put it on an attractive plate 
and microwave it all by myself so it is served piping hot.) The 
wait in the checkout line is never more than one customer 
ahead of me, and that person is usually someone I know who 
“has a scintillating morsel of local news to share. Or else, I’m 
happy to while away the time autographing copies of the latest 
Lincoln Review for an adoring fan. I have told my husband (of 
Rural Land Foundation affiliation and therefore, mall 
ownership) that if Donelan’s ever departed our illustrious 
Tetail center, that leasing change would be grounds for 
‘divorce, although the chances are greater that we would both 

simply starve to death before I could initiate legal 
proceedings. 

When I do shop, I am very particular in choosing my 
fruits and vegetables. I like my Granny Smith apples 
fluorescent green with no blemishes, and my organic tomatoes 
plump and slightly soft with a smallish stem scab. I prefer 
Bosc pears to Barletts, and I need to seek out the perfect bunch 
of bananas so that one will be at the desired stage of ripeness 


Copyright 2001 Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


each day of the week. This is no easy feat. Now, here is my 
problem, and although you may laugh, I consider it so serious 
that as I depart Donelan’s and look at the building in front of 
me, I am usually reminded of the new psychological 
expression of frustration in our society — I feel postal. 

Why, you may ask? What causes a seemingly well- 
adjusted middle child, often described as so laid-back as to be 
horizontal, to lose all perspective on mental stability? This is 
my reason. Every piece of produce, every fruit, every 
vegetable, each organic morsel I have selected has not one, not 
two, but often three stickers that must be removed prior to 
consumption. Now these are not simple ‘pull tab and peel off 
type stickers. That would be too simple and obvious. These 
are either glued on with kryptonite, and so permanently 
adhered to the surface that I must damage my perfect 
specimens by slicing off some of the peel to remove them, or 
said stickers are designed to shred into microscopic bits each 
time I attempt to pry them from the skin. If I try and scrape 
them off gently with my nail, I end up with gluey globs on the 
ends of my fingers and leftover mucilage slime on the 
produce. As the younger generation would philosophize — 
GROSS! 

And it isn’t just that these moronic labels are virtually 
impossible to remove. There really is no logical reason why 
each piece needs to be properly labeled. Surely not every 
lemon needs to say ‘Sunkist’. The companies could cut their 
sticker budget in half by merely labeling every other one. We 
would still get the gist of their promotional branding efforts. 

I am also deeply offended by some of the messages 
they bear. My tomato says ‘#3151’, my banana is ‘#74’ and 
my cucumber, which they tell me is English, has been 
designated ‘California #598’. These are nutrients that I will 
consume. They have sacrificed their short, photosynthetic 
lives to contribute to my health and well-being. To address 
them as mere numbers is insulting and degrading. The oranges 
often bear the insight that they have been inspected by the 
U.S.D.A. For what, they never tell me, but if it is something 
awful, like pit and rind disease, I would be more comforted if 
the assurance said, “I’ve checked your fruit and it’s okay to 
eat it — I just had one on my break and it was juicy and 
delicious, Love, Ralph.” 

But, that’s not all. I have peeled off geographic labels 
from countries I have never heard of, and furthermore, they 
want to use my foodstuffs to brain wash me with their political 
propaganda. I had a batch of fresh green pods from Costa Rica 
with a message that wanted me to ‘Imagine Whirled Peas’. 
Lest you think it is them, and not us, an avocado I bought in 
Cambridge asked me to support a living wage. I had never 
previously considered making guacamole as an act with civic 
consequences. 

I wouldn’t mind any of this if I could just get the darn 
things off easily. But, every trip to the grocery store then 
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ires at least another hour to perform sticker surgery on my 
purchases — and frankly, I’ve had enough. I give you my 
notice now that I intend to protest in the check out line at 
Donelan’s. I will lie down on the moving conveyor belt and 
refuse to pay until they provide me with sticker free produce. 
They can just go right ahead and peel and pry all those decals 
off themselves before placing my goods in the plastic bag. If 
we all got together, as I understand all you revolutionary New 
Englanders are wont to do, maybe we could accomplish this 
small change in our microcosm of society, and I could end this 
eencular rant. 

With that solution in the works, I could proceed to 
“the topic at hand, which was supposed to be weddings. For my 
son’s betrothal weekend, I have to organize a rehearsal dinner 
in Newport, but that is more than a year away, and I have a far 
more pressing problem right at this very moment. I'll fill you 
in on my life as a party planner at a later date. For now, I am 
distracted by a situation that is extremely serious. If you laugh 

when I tell you what it is, I will never let you read my column 
again. I have come face to face with the plague of all plagues - 

TICKS. 

If you have any animal, within 10 miles of your 
home, you probably understand my shock and horror. My life 
‘is totally consumed by the following cycle - look for ticks, 
find ticks, remove ticks, and dispose of ticks. Then I return to 
Step one and begin the process again. I don’t know where they 
have been hiding in prior years, but suddenly they are 
‘everywhere. Let me repeat that - EVERYWHERE. Every 
speck of dirt, dust and lint must be carefully examined for any 
sign of movement or life. Every piece of mud must be checked 
for squirming legs. They are on my dog, on the floor, on the 

iture, on the newspaper and no matter how diligently I 
fBerform : an hourly tick check of my entire environs, there are 
¥ more new ones. 

* My beloved and I were leaving the house for a party, 
id as I checked him for public presentation there it was — a 
crawling up his pant leg. I casually said, “Excuse me dear, 
tee s a tick crawling up your pant leg.” Then I shrieked, 


‘closed my eyes tightly and hyperventilated for five minutes. 
aa itch and twitch I suspect I feel must be diligently 

ed with magnifying mirrors — several times. Each time 
m positive it isn’t just an itch. It is a tick. To my horror, 
sometimes I’m right. They can be anywhere — on my leg, on 
my arm, IN MY HAIR! I decided to pursue serious tick 
_ eradication knowledge, prior to actually joining a tick phobic 
support group. In my research, I discovered that if the world 


And if somehow I managed to remain alive after such 
| catastrophe, it is just my luck, that I would be compelled to 
‘eat these things for my sole sustenance, like the ultimate 
‘survivor’ in the aftermath of total world annihilation. And as I 


t ha I'd have to peel off first... te) 


Two Countries Divided 
by the Same Language 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


Americans mostly speak English, and the English, bit 
by bit, are beginning to corrupt our language with 
Americanisms. The differences remain, however, in spelling, 
pronunciation, slang, metaphors, and the like. 

Spelling in English is odd to begin with. George 
Bernard Shaw once claimed that the word generally though of 
as "fish," could be spelled "ghoti," the "gh" pronounced like 
"f," as in enough, the "o" like the short "i," as in women, and 
the "i" like "sh" as in nation. I assume ie was just kidding, an 
Apeniahien for joking, or teasing. The usual differences in 
spelling involve Americans dropping a letter from British 
orthography, as in honour, neighbour, labour, or judgement 
which becomes judgment in the U.S. and caviare, caviar or 
altering the order, e.g. theatre or center. 

In delicate discourse "ass, meaning the hindquarters 
of a human being is spelled "arse" in British low novels. I 
don't know about the pronunciation. It is not a subject of 
conversation of mine with the Brits. 

The British pronunciation of tomato, which differs 
oddly from that of potato, has infected many parts of the 
United States, or parts of parts. I have the feeling that some 
few American pronounce "privacy" as if the "i" sounded the 
same as that in "privilege," though that may be heen of 
some family members. 

Phrases and slang dominate the differences. I read 
some British periodical literature and am taken aback by "first 
past the post," meaning "winner take all," a horse-racing 
metaphor applied liberally to the year 2000 election as 
differentiated in the allotment of electors in the presidential 
race from "proportional representation." "Spot-on" means "on 
target," "one-off" is an action that is not repetitive, and 
"knock-off" is the effect of an action on others, which M. LT. 
types would call "positive feedback." "Knock-up" has 
radically different meanings in the two countries: In Britain it 
is to knock on the door to communicate to the inhabitant that 
breakfast is ready; in the United States it is slang for 
impregnate. This item was added to my list by a British 
friend.. 

One different expression strikes me as better in 
American than in English. We say "counter-clockwise," they 
"anti-clockwise," meaning in the two _ countries: 
"momentarily." To a British ambassador in this country it 
means "for a moment," not "in a moment," and he was 
shocked when a flight attendant announced that his plane 
would land "momentarily," at his destination, wondering 
whether he would have time to disembark. 

If you use a word three times, it is yours. I 
particularly like the word "chuffed," meaning in the British 
Isles "well pleased, happily satisfied." The Oxford dictionary 
says that it is literary slang. I don't mind. fiz} 

copyright 2001 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Jumbo 3 Gallon Perennials * Roses 
Custom Wreaths & Arrangements * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 


We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 
Mulch & Loam Delivery 
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Dear Readers, 


Putting this summer issue together, I reflected on the variety of material available. For the lead 
article, Mark Masterson gave us a story his mother wrote about a trip she made to Afghanistan 
many years ago while the Buddhas were still in Bamiyan. 


We have a summer childhood memory from Ann Donaldson and pictures of boats taken by 
Harold Smith, and pictures of The Food Project by John Walker. 


A thank you to Jennie Greeson who drew the cover illustration which focuses on the stone wall 
at the edge of Flints’ fields now owned by the Town. In a telephone conversation with Henry 
Flint, he told me that the corn being grown for the cattle is doing well this year. Warren Flint, Jr. 
is out on the tractor farming. “He’s doing a great job,” comments Henry. He also told me that 
there is a vineyard in progress on part of the fields. 


Wishing you all a restful and productive summer. Be back in the Fall. 


Betty 
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Teddy Bear's Picnic, fabric, 22 "x 34.5*,© 2001, Dilla GOOCH Tingley 


DILLA GOOCH TINGLEY 
Foop 
QVILTED CUISINE FoR YouR AESTHETIC PALATE 
September 4-30, 2001 


RECEV Trom: Sunday, September 9, 3 - 6 pm 


INCREDIBLE EDIBLE ART CONTEST 
Sunday, September 16, 2 - 4pm 


Lunch with the Artist: Gallery Talk - Thursday, September 20, at noon 
Folk/Pop band Walk Don't Run- Friday, September 14, 7:30 pm 


oon Gallery B: Carolyn Latanision - Ambrosia 

DEPOT Gallery C&D: Members’ Show 
SQUARE 
GALLERY Telephone 781-863-1597* www.depotsquaregallery.com 
Hours: Tuesday - Saturday 10-5:30 « Sunday 12-4 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 

dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
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bore by the submitter unless pnor approval 
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Editor's note: In the mid-70's Dorothy Masterson 
(batf6f@aol.com) made this side-trip to the Bamiyan Valley 
while visiting her daughter, Anne, then a Peace Corps 
Volunteer in Afghanistan. In March of this year the Taliban 
destroyed these Bamiyan Buddhas, as well as thousands of 
smaller statues in museums throughout the country, 
provoking international outrage. 


The Buddhas of Bamiyan 


By Dorothy R. Masterson 


No matter what else you may have to cancel or cut 
short,” advised my friends in Kabul, “don’t miss the Bamiyan 
Buddhas, the largest buddhas in the world. You'll always 
regret it if you leave Aghanistan without seeing them.” And 
they were right. I still get an uneasy feeling whenever | 
remember how close I came to passing up the trip to Hindu 
Kush. 

After hearing this advice consistently for several 
weeks, I stopped in at the Afghan Tour Office in downtown 
Kabul to make inquiries about hiring a car and driver for the 
journey to Bamiyan. I was pleasantly surprised to discover 
that another American, Jean Sullivan, was also interested in 
going to see the Buddhas. The Afghan Tour agent agreed to 
supply us with a car and an English-speaking driver for three 
days for $60.00. This office provides information for all 
travelers and it is wise to check with them before taking off 
into rural areas. Weather conditions, such as snow and 
spring flooding, bring about rapid, drastic changes in the 
mountain roads. Routes that are passable for motor vehicles 
one day are closed to everything but nomad caravans the next. 


On the morning of our departure, Abdul, our driver, 
appeared promptly at eight o’clock. Jean and I had prepared 
food for the day and carried canteens of drinking water. All 
along the road north from Kabul we encountered native 
bazaars, laden donkeys, water buffalo and camels. (Nomad 
caravans and tribesmen make your shutter finger itch.) 
Afghan scenery is spectacular and the approaches to Bamiyan 
defy description. It is a scenic wonderland all the long, dusty 
way. 

At Pul-I-Mattak, 42 miles north of Kabul, we turned 
west onto the unpaved road that cuts into the Hindu Kush. 
This route follows the Ghorband River and its narrow, 
irrigated valley for sixty miles with intriguing views of walled 


Qalas (country homes), shrines, camel trains, turbaned 
drivers and veiled women. 

About halfway to Bamiyan we came to Char Deh 
Ghorband, a village with a bazaar and a chaikhana (teahouse) 
where we stopped for lunch. (It is inadvisable to drink 
unboiled water or to eat uncooked food in Afghanistan as 
westerners are susceptible to dysentery.) Accustomed to such 
travelors, all the silverware was brought to the table in bowls 
of scalding water. The fare was an excellent hot lamb stew 
called 'quirma' and the Afghan tea is both safe and delicious. 
In Char Deh Ghorband it is served in glasses, the Russian 
style. 

Soon after our tea stop we passed through the Taidu- 
Kul gorge and then entered Little Shibar Pass. This led 
directly into the Great Shibar at an altitude of 10,778 feet 
before descending to the Bololah and Shumbol gorges. These 
massive overhanging granite crags are awesome as are the 
vistas of unending mountain ranges seen from the top of 
Great Shibar. All of this terrain is rock and sand with no 
vegetation other than a dry sage-like plant used for firewood, 
but the dune landscape is saved from monotony by the 
surprisingly colorful effects of the sun. In the changing 
light the strong shadows and deep gulches display samples of 
every shade of purple and indigo. 

At the deepest and most turbulent part of the 
Ghorband River we witnessed a near-tragedy. We had pulled 
over at the approach to a narrow bridge to wait for a grossly 
over-loaded bus to clear the span. Just as it turned off the 
bridge, its right front wheel collapsed and the rickety vehicle 
lurched toward the unprotected edge of the road. The axle 
dug into the sandy soil and held the teetering bus above the 
surging river. We heard the shrieking of the women and the 
children as the passengers poured out of the bus - so many 
that we could hardly believe it possible. And after them came 
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the usual goats, sheep and chickens that had been crammed 
inside and tied to the top. Fortunately, no one was injured, 
but it was three hours before the bus was able to be moved 
and we could get on our way. It was full dark when we 
arrived in Bamiyan and only on the return journey did I 
realize fully what risks we had taken on the narrow and 
twisting roads. 

| The season for travelers in Bamiyan is June through 
- October and it was now mid-November so we were the only 
guests at the Bamiyan Hotel ($7.00 per day including a 
breakfast of excellent Afghan tea, fresh bread, butter and 
marmalade). Any day now the snows will close the passes 
into this valley for six months. Our room was large, clean, 
and had its own bath, but there was no heat and the stone 
buildings get dismally cold in the early spring and late fall. 
Our beds each had two woolen blankets, but we added our 
down sleeping bags and wrapped ourselves in them while we 
read by candlelight. The electricity goes off at 8:20 p.m. and 
the hot water is supplied only when and if it is requested. 

Our disappointment at not seeing the Buddhas 
immediately upon arrival was amply compensated for early 
the next morning. We awoke at first light and pulled aside 
the drapes. To our delight, one of the magnificent statues was 
directly opposite our windows. It was so imposing we thought 
it surely must be the larger (175 feet high) of the two, but 
poking our heads out the window, we could see a taller statue 
farther down the rock face. ‘Our’ Buddha was the smaller 
idol, a mere 125 feet high! As much as I had heard and read 
about these colossal carvings, I expected my first sight of 
them to be a moment to remember, but to have them 
materialize in the first light of the dawn was a once-in-a- 
lifetime experience. Hurrying into our clothes in the frigid 
air, we sped to the hotel terrace to ready our cameras for the 
moment when the first rays of the rising sun would strike the 
Buddhas. When the golden rays did reach the standing 
figures in their parabolic niches we suffered our numb fingers 
and toes in humble silence as we photographed the changing 
aspects of the idols. When we finally returned to the hotel for 
our hot tea, our hands were so cold and stiff it was difficult to 
hold our cups. 

At 7:30 a.m. our driver took us % mile down the 
escarpment and across the valley floor to the site of the 
Buddhas. We noticed, with no surprise, that the small 
streams coming down the hillside were frozen solid. We were 
warmly dressed, but as the sun rose we began to peel off coats 
and sweaters. By early afternoon we would be uncomfortably 
warm in our shirtsleeves, such is the intensity of the sun at 
this altitude, 8,204 feet on the valley floor. 

As we approached the Buddhas we could only stop 
and stare. Seen from ground level, the idols seemed even 
more immense than they had from a distance. A guide 
escorted us through the intricate passages in the rock 
surrounding the gigantic statues. The passages consist of a 
series of stairs around and behind the alcoves which house the 


idols. The steps are sometimes carved from solid rock. All 
are hundreds of years old, steep, and when they cross a 
converging passage, extremely difficult to negotiate. The way 
is only advisable for those with sound hearts and sturdy legs. 
However the steps provide the sole access to many caves 
which still retain beautiful carved clearings and traces of 
murals. These rooms were used as cells, assembly rooms and 
sanctuaries by the Buddhist monks. The stairs surrounding 
the small Buddha, that allowed the faithful to perform their 
circumambulations, are still serviceable on the east side. 
These stairs provide the climber with excellent views of the 
murals on the inside of the niche containing the idol as well 
as an opportunity to see the statues themselves from the 
different levels. 

The smaller Buddha was the first to be hewn from 
the rock, probably some time in the third century. His robe 
was fashioned later by driving wooden pegs into the stone, 
several of which can still be seen. These were covered with a 
mud-straw mixture and molded into the draped robe which is 
still intact. Later still, this exterior was covered with fine 
mortar and painted blue. 

The cliffs around both statues are pockmarked with 
caves. Some have beautiful lantern ceilings - solid stone 
carved to resemble wooden beams and pilasters. They are 
perfectly preserved. Many are covered with black soot - the 
result of nomadic campfires. For this reason the government 
has banned the use of these caves as living quarters, but just 
beyond the restricted area, wandering tribesmen and their 
families are still using them. It’s startling to see people 
scurrying in and out of these cliffside ‘apartments’ and 
stranger still to see donkeys, goats and camels tethered high 
up on a seemingly unaccessible cliff face. 

At the site of the large Buddha, entrance to the 
passage behind the head is reached by climbing an outside 
path up the mountain. The interior stairs are not passable 
because of a crack in the mountain wall which threatens this 
area. A guide is very necessary here because the light is poor 
- on my second excursion I brought a flashlight. Once in the 
passage it is possible to step out on the head of the statue 
itself and closely inspect the inside of the niche housing it. 
(Only try this if you have a good heart for heights.) 

The walls of the niche were once covered with 
murals depicting different scenes of Buddha and _ the 
Bodhisattvas (Buddhas-to-be). Shown also are figures 
wearing the belted tunics and boots of central Asia as well as 
kings, musicians, and dancers. The colors and some of the 
scenes are still decipherable although every face has been 
destroyed in an iconoclastic orgy by the Moslems who 
invaded this valley in later centuries, believing that these 
faces contained the souls of the hated idol. 

The large Buddha was probably carved in the fourth 
century. The robe was added later in the same manner as the 
smaller Buddha's, only it was painted red. According to the 
writings of H’suen Tsung, a Chinese scholar who visited 
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Bamiyan in 632 AD, the faces and hands of the Buddhas were 
guilded and ‘ornaments of precious gems sparkled on every 
side’. 

To appreciate the amazing Buddhas of Bamiyan and 
their desecration, its necessary to understand the history of 
this area. Quiet and remote today, 1300 years ago Bamiyan 
was a busy center of commerce and cultural exchange. The 
conquests of Alexander the Great brought Greek customs to 
the plains north of the Hindu Kush. In 250 BC, the Buddhist 
dynasty of India extended its boundaries north and west. The 
two powerful cultural forces, separated by the mighty 
mountain range, mixed in the valley of Bamiyan. 

When the nomads of central Asia conquered the 
Greeks, they assumed much of the local culture. Caravans 
travelling the Silk Route from Rome to China passed through 
Bamiyan and the community became the meeting place for 
Buddhist missionaries, men of science, and philosophers. 
Buddhist monasteries sprang up and with them came a busy 
community near the juncture of the Bamiyan and Foladi 
valleys that served the monasteries and convents as well as 
the caravans. The colossal statues are believed to be of this 
period. 

When the Turks overcame the Bamiyan king's 
fortress at the Red City in 970 AD, they established Islam in 
Afghanistan and thus began the systematic defacement of the 
huge Buddhas and the murals of Bamiyan. The final 
devastation came in 1221 in the form of the Mongols under 
Ghenghis Khan. The great leader's grandson was killed here, 
and in retaliation, he leveled the citadel of Bamiyan and slew 
every human and animal in it. To this day the ruined remains 
of the citadel is known as Shahr-I-Gholghola, the City of 
Screams. 

The conical hill of Shahr-I-Gholghola is visible from 
the hotel and it is possible to drive there if your vehicle will 
fit between the stone walls of the old road. The climb is easy 
and is well worth the effort as the shells of the ancient houses 
line the way and the view from the top is magnificent. To the 
north is the panorama of the Buddha cliffs with the endless 
ranges of the Hindu Kush behind them; to the east the Kakrak 
Mountains with a third and smaller Buddha; to the south the 
majestic Koh-I-Baba mountains and Shah Foladi, the highest 
peak of the Hindu Kush; and to the west the length of the 


fertile Bamiyan valley. Legend tells us that his citadel was | 


betrayed to Ghenghis Khan by the Bamiyan king’s daughter 
who secretly informed him how to cut off the water supply. 
For her perfidy the princess was stoned to death by order of 
the great Khan. 

The three days in Bamiyan were easily the most 
unforgettable of my Afghan stay. At times the living 
conditions approached the primitive, the road was long, 
dusty, and fatiguing but the rewards were great and the 


experiences utterly unlike anything I had encountered before. 


I can only pass on the advice given to me when I first arrived 
in Afghanistan. “Whatever you have to cancel or cut short, 
don’t miss the Bamiyan Buddhas.” ® 
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Old Timers Drank Switchel 


By Ray Adamson 


Before there was Gatorade and other so-called sports 
drinks to rejuvenate your body after a hot sweaty workout 
there was “switchel” (origin unknown). 

For hundreds of years farmers drank it at haying time 
as a refreshing, pick-me-up drink. It was thought to poe the 
acid/alkaline state of the body back into balance. 

I was introduced to switchel years ago out in 
Chenango county, New York by an old, retired farmer named 
Orville Alsip. 

Orville was one of the nicest people I ever met, and I 
still feel sad over losing him about five years ago at the age of 
ninety-nine. You could not ask for a better neighbor. 

Harriette and I purchased old Orville’s Farm and he 
came out to help do the haying every summer up to the year 
before he died. 

The first year we were getting through a hot, dusty 
afternoon of haying one day when Orville suggested we take a 
break and have some of his home-made Switchel. 

I asked what it was and Orville told me it was the 
perfect drink to refresh you after a hard workout on a hot 
summer day. I will never forget that day and my sweet 
introduction to Switchel. 

It seems that throughout this country and Europe 
there used to be many variations of recipes to make Switchel, 
also different spellings, Swittzell, Swizz, Swicher, and others. 


My recipe makes two quarts. 


1 cup sugar (or honey or molasses) 
7 tsp. Cider vinegar 

1 tbs. ground ginger 

Y4 Cup lemon juice 

8 cups ice cold water 


Recently I had a friend, “Line Tucker” drop off some 
commercialized Switchel made in California. It has the same 
ingredients but with names like Outrageous Ginger Ale and 
the Original Ginger Brew. 


Try it, you'll like it! 
thirsty... 


That is, if you are really 
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SOnoteAweee cee: 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


” 


Adding “son” to a Christian name is 
typically Swedish, perhaps Scandinavian in general, 
though the Danes may use “sen.” Some of the 
Christian names are unusual in the U.S.A., though the 
longer ones are common: e.g. Anders and Anderson, 
Nils and Nelson, Old and Olson, Pers and Persson. Hans 
is Scandinavian and German. And an economist mentor, 
Alvin Hansen, came from Denmark to Minnesota and 
then Harvard. And Jacob is a widely spread Christian 
name, though my boss in Switzerland in 1939-40 was a 
Swede, Par Jacobsson, pronounced Yockopson. 

Robert leads to Robsertson. Does Babson come 
from Bob? But there are lots more: Carlson, 
Christianson, Davidson, Donaldson, Dickerson, Dickson 
and Dixon, Erichson, Garrison, Harrison, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Johnson, Peterson, Paulson, Richardson, 
Thompson, Williamson, and Wilson. 

There is discrimination in Scandinavia. Only a 
few daughters are, if my memory serves, patterned after 
Lavensdatter . 

There is no use doing the Scotch-Irish with Mac 
in front rather than son at the end. Old McDonald who 
had a farm and the fast-food shop are the most widely 
known. 

“Berger” in Switzerland means mountain. I was 
once introduced in college by an Eicheberger to a 
Dunkelberger (Oak and dar), and had an opposite 
number on the State Department, Riddleberger, a high- 
class “knight of the mountain” as compared with “my 
child of...”. And the unusual Schneeberger is a snow- 
covered peak. 

I might add that Dunkelberger and I rowed on 
the same 150-pound crew at college, one at Bow, the 
other at no. 3 (I forget which is which). It drove the 
coach crazy trying to decide which was which when one 
needed correction. 


Copyright 2001 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


_ 
PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 


1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 
e One Hour APS Film Developing 
¢ Quality Photo Processing 
¢ Portrait Studio 
e Photo Restoration Done On-Site 
¢ Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 
¢ Custom Framing 
e E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 


BEFORE RESTORATION 


AFTER RESTORATION 
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Harold Smith takes his camera on vacation. 
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New Estate Property 


Lincoln — A long winding drive brings you to this impressive contemporary residence on an equally 
impressive site. The 15 room, 9665-square foot house is an unusual composition of shingle, stucco, glass 
and stone. An important aspect of the house is its flexibility of use---a year round residence, it relates 
favorably to all seasons. The 6.99 acres, bordering on conservation land encompasses a wonderful pond, 
suitable for swimming, fishing and skating, open rolling fields and beautiful woodland views. $4,900,000. 


Lincoln ~ Small, but special this condominium has a living room with fireplace, dining area open to 
kitchen, 2 bedrooms, 1 bath, balcony and storage area with washer & drier. Located in the center you can 
walk to shopping and train plus easy access to Lincoln trails. $280,000. 


LINCOLN- Landmark circa 1860. Charming white Village SUDBURY - This Country Colonial built by Eligius Homes 1s 
Victorian in downtown Lincoln Center. The building consists of remarkable! Beautifully sited on a perfectly landscaped acre, it 
2 Business / Retail zoned condominiums. There is a third condo- offers wonderful curb appeal, backyard vistas, and privacy. The 
minium that is separate from this building that is not for sale. interior has 9-foot ceilings, old wood beams, and abundance of 
$845,000 French doors, crown and dental moldings, palladian windows 
and charm, charm, charm.... $1,015,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
| Sheila Harding, GRI 781-259-9700 Patti Salem 
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For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.....jogging 
The Lincoln Review on Tape 


read by Lincoln’s very own 
Rob Loud 


Now available in the Town Library 


SOOO 
JOO 


160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


On this page are opportunities for volunteer work in the Boston area. This list was 
compiled by the MLK project at the Lincoln-Sudbury High School. 


what are you doing this SUMMer> 


All summer long the places MLKers go are OPEN - understandably - needs don’t 
disappear ... BUT, volunteers often do...here are some things you can do on your own 


*COMMUNITY SERVINGS, Roxbury 
Prepare meals for delivery to housebound HIV/AIDS victims. Call 617-445-7777 
eeHALEY HOUSE, Boston 
The bake shop particularly needs retail sales volunteers (i.e.stand behind the counter 
and SELL). Call D.A.,bakery manager, at 617-236-8132.For the soup kitchen breakfasts, 
lunches, and suppers: call volunteer coordinator Matt Daloisio, (office)617-236-8 132 or 
(home)617-262-4590 
ROSIE'S PLACE, Boston 
Planning some trips are Ms. Carolyn Deane, 443-3399, Ms. Pat Burkhardt. 
443-7425, and Anissa Bazari, 443-7596 give them a call, or May Wilkerson, 259-1110 
eePINE STREET INN, Boston 
To go with St. Anne’s Church, Lincoln on Thursday July 26, 4 PM or 
August 23, call Mary Ann Wuensch, 978-369-7194. 
To go on your own call PSI, 617-482-4944. 
eeTURNING POINT, Framingham 
508-875-6429; or call MLK coordinators Jenna Wright, 443-4235, & Kevin Lamenzo 
eePATHWAYS FAMILY SHELTER, Framingham 
Call 508-879-5047 
eeR.F.K. CHILDREN’S ACTION CORPS 
Residential for boys 8-10 yrs removed from homes by DYS; “therapeutic” play 
978-365-7358, Lancaster, out Rte. 117. 
eGREATER BOSTON FOOD BANK 
Laraine will tell you when the best times to come are. 617-427-5200, x. 5030 
ee WORCESTER COUNTY FOOD BANK, 508-842-3663, 474 Boston Turnpike, 
Shrewsbury 01545. Volunteer hours are M-F, 8 - 4 pm 
The 2nd & 3rd Sats of month, 8-12; Ist & 4th Thurs. eve. Call ahead 
eeHABITAT FOR HUMANITY 
Check websites: www.habitat or partnernet.habitat.org for local opportunities 
eeFARMING (sonn kitchen gardening) 
The Food Project, 781-259-8621, Lincoln and Boston 
Gaining Ground, 978-369-7281, Concord 
Meadowbrook Farm, Chris Kurth, 978-443-5601, Sudbury and Lincoln 
Lindentree Farm, 781-259-1259, Old Concord Rd., Lincoln 
ee-RECORDING FOR THE BLIND AND DYSLEXIC, Cambridge 
Record textbooks in analog and digital formats for print-impaired students of 
all ages. Call 617-577-1111, x. 17 
eeSAMARITANS: suicide prevention ,needs volunteers age 16 and older to staff telephone; be- 
friending services. Training provided.Call Eileen at 508-872-1780. Ask Rebecca Kozak. 
eeT UTORING: Metrowest Literacy, 508-879-3570, x.214; Red Cross ESL,508-875-5275, x 30 
eeA PLACE TO TURN, Natick: sort donated food & clothing, 508-655-8868 
eeSANDRAS’S LODGE ,Waltham: Help needed in kitchen & stock room. Call 781-899-7311 
*e-FOR OTHER IDEAS call *eSo. Middlesex Opportunity Council, Framingham: 508-872-4853 
eUnited Way Voluntary Action Center: 877-886-5868 (Boston) 


«Mass. Coalition for the Homeless, 617-737-3508 
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Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Susan Law 
Sheila Long 
Karen Paradies 
Faith Russ 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 
Jeff Morgenstern, 
Senior Vice President 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN — Charming 1930’s Colonial. 
Nine rooms, 4/5 bedrooms and 3 full baths, 
totaling 3,788 square feet. Features include 


breakfast room, screened porch, patio 
and lovely yard. $890,000 


LINCOLN -— Sophisticated, spacious Contemporary 
home in a neighborhood setting. This exceptional 
property offers: .fabulous gourmet kitchen/family 
room, master suite with Jacuzzi. Central A/C. Just 
seconds to trails and minutes to major routes. 


$1,395,000. 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


wr 8 


1LINCOLN - 
Cambridge 


' 


vistas across the 
this Classic 


Magnificent 


Reservoir from 


International-style 4 bedroom Contemporary home 
with separate master suite and library. Sited on 3.34 

hilltop acres. This property includes a one-bedroom 
guest house. $1,495,000. 


INCOLN — Once in a lifetime! Architect-designed 
110 room Contemporary home set amid 20+ acres of 

onservation land and fields. Panoramic views. 
‘Access to miles of trails around Walden Pond. 
$1,735,000. 


v 


25 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


781-259-1100 
ller 


Assistance in determining current 
market value of a property 


Interpretation of Market Data 


Relocation services for local, national 
and international moves 


Marketing resources 
Daily e-mails with new listings 


Complete Mortgage Services 
for purchase or refinance 


Negotiation of contracts 

Assistance preparing your property for sale 
School and town information 

Seller or Buyer representation 

Explanation of sale and/or purchase process 
Changes in local and state regulations 


First hand knowledge of the community 
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Life On Hold 
By the Not So New Kid in Town 


Welcome to Summer! Now is the season when we 
slurp watermelon, and while lounging in the hammock, read 
something not by Thoreau (although I’ve noticed some of you 
feel the intellectual peer pressure to glue a Walden’s Pond 
cover to the front of your romance novel or your mystery 
paperback). We take that leisure time to gaze into the night 
sky and ponder the mysteries of life — like why last year’s 
shorts have shrunk, even though they’ve spent the last eight 
months in the closet. 

It seems like everything is on hold — including me. In 
case you haven’t noticed, nobody is home these days. And 
furthermore, I’m not sure there is anyone at the office. If they 
are there, (some must be because the traffic through Lincoln 
still forces me to wait for forty-nine cars to pass before I can 
exit my street), they aren’t picking up their phones. Everyone 
has succumbed to the brainwashing of the telephone 
companies and hooked up to a voicemail system. It all started 
with that first answering machine, but now there is a societal 
humiliation in responding to a call in the flesh. Are we afraid 
our friends or colleagues might wonder why we don’t have 
something more important to do than pick up a phone? 

No one even answers a cell phone anymore. I have 
reached the voicemail box of everyone I know. I haven't 
actually spoken to them, just left a message, with the 
reassurance that they'll get back to me. Yea, sure...1 am 
reminded of the famous line in classic literature — “Voicemail, 
voicemail everywhere and not a soul who speaks.” 

However, I am not complaining about the lack of 
human contact as a result of voicemail. At least my call is 
answered; I can leave a message and feel as though I have 
accomplished some measure of human contact. The real 
problem is that if no one is answering live, we must all wait on 
hold before passing GO and collecting $200. 

This profound conclusion results from my own 
personal and painful experience. I am a victim of PHT, a 
newly documented psychiatric disease — Prolonged Hold 
Trauma. This serious condition manifested itself after I found 
a mistake in a charge on my credit card bill. As soon as I 
realize the error, my first thought was, “No problem, I'll just 
call up the company that I bought the goods from and they 
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will credit my account.” How naive! I dialed the corporate 
office. After a couple of rings, my call is answered by a 
mechanical sounding voice, neither male nor female, and 
possibly not even of this solar system. I am instructed to listen 
carefully as their menu has changed. Since I have never heard 
their menu before, I do listen carefully, and then I realize what 
I’m in for. She begins, “To inquire about an existing order, 
press 1, to open a new account”. Then I space out for the rest 
of her BLA, BLA, BLA until I am startled awake by the grand 
finale, “for all other questions press 9 or simply stay on the 
line and your call will be handled by our next available 
customer service attendant.” Since I missed the stuff in 
between, I figure I fall into the last category, but I wonder 
whether it is better to go ahead and push the numeric button, 
or see if they answer faster if I just play dumb and let their 
system take over. While I ponder this existential dilemma, 
they jump to their own conclusion and my recorded announcer 
tells me that I should continue to hold as my call will be 
answered shortly. Shortly when you left in the telephone 
limbo of hold is obviously a relative term. I wonder how 
Einstein would define it? 

Back in Texas, when you called the Electric 
Company, they had a helpful announcement that would tell 
you how many minutes it would take for your call to be 
answered. I’m sure that complex calculation added billions to 
their operating costs, but it was considerate, and for the most 
part their estimate was fairly accurate. On the other hand, this 
type of feedback has its drawbacks. Once I called a discount 
phonecard company and their message told me my call would 
be answered in three hours and twelve minutes. I decided that 
was too long a wait to save two cents a minute. This relates 
closely to my beloved husband’s theory of restaurant waiting 
times. They always tell you twenty minutes because it would 
take longer than that to get in the car and go someplace else. 
On the other hand, once you have waited twenty minutes, you 
feel too invested in the place to leave because you figure you 
couldn’t possibly have to wait more than another twenty 
minutes to actually get a table. 

Lest I digress too far (a symptom of PHT caused by 
wild speculation as to how long the wait will be), I am still on 
hold with the company I called. This is not the first time in my 
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life I have been put on hold, so I grab my handy folder of 
‘Things to do while I am on hold’, and I start pulling out old 
Christmas cards from friends who have moved and proceed to 
update my address book. My diligence is interrupted by the 
announcement that this is the last announcement I will hear, 
but that I should ‘Please continue to hold’. 

I am still patient, so next, I plough through the clump 
of envelopes I have stacked together. I send a few dollars to 
each of the seventeen charitable organizations I have never 
heard of, but who have sent me address labels, which as we all 
know are difficult to discard because they have your name on 
them. Some marketer did a study that showed that the average 
American philanthropist could never have too many address 
labels. Granted, we as individuals have no way of calculating 
exactly how many labels we might need in a lifetime, so we 
are prone to continue hoarding them. I feel guilty if I don’t 
send a donation when they have taken the trouble to actually 
spell my name correctly. However, I have my limits and I 
refuse to send funds to any group that puts pink teddy bears, 
kittens or clowns on the left side of the label, or who begin my 
first name with ‘Miss’ (much too 50’s for this hippy chick). 

I am still holding for this grossly incompetent and 
obviously understaffed corporation when call waiting beeps. I 
rapidly calculate that I can grab this other call if I only stay on 
a couple of seconds. I hit the ‘Flash’ on my keypad, and a 
chirpy voice asks me if I would like a new credit card with a 
lower monthly interest rate of only 15%. I tell this voice that 
I'll give them all my money to invest if they'll pay me 15% on 
my outstanding balances. She stutters to reply, but I cut her off 
when I hit the key to get back to my wait on hold. I love 
telephone revenge! But, through some cruel twist of telephone 
fate (or perhaps some telephone deity’s revenge on me), I have 
been disconnected from my first call. I would like to list the 
expletives that escaped my lips, but the censors at this 
publication would not allow that language in our highbrow 
literary production. I check the time and realize I had held half 
an hour — for nothing. My blood pressure rises — one of the 
first signs of PHT. 

I redial my blithely overcharging merchandiser, and I 
am immediately launched into the same recorded speech. I am 
told that I must listen carefully because their menu items have 
changed. In the last half-hour? Not bloody likely. I think I can 
beat the system because I’ve already decided to push 9, 
thinking that maybe I get higher placement in the queue 
because I know which number is 9 on my touch pad. Turns out 
that not only have the menu items not changed since I last 
heard them, but also the system won’t let me push 9 until it 
completes the whole message anyway. So here I am, back on 
hold. 

Another twenty minutes passes while I surf on my 
computer deleting websites that have disappeared from the 
face of the Internet. I wonder how many other frustrated 
consumers are holding for this company, and how many other 
companies have customer service departments with people on 
hold. If you took all those people, and all the time they spend 
holding and figure they could make at least minimum wage if 
they were actually doing something productive, the 
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approximate value of all that holding time is probably as much 
as the plunge in the value of tech stocks. If we weren’t all on 
hold, would the NASDAQ be higher? 

Unfortunately, my trusty digital clock tells me I have 
to leave in fourteen minutes for a doctor’s appointment that I 
had to wait for half an hour on hold on the ‘patients waiting to 
schedule an office visit’ telephone line to make. I say out loud, 
“To Helena, Montana with this company! I’m calling Visa.” I 
have learned from prior experience that I can call Visa directly 
and protest a charge, and then it is their responsibility to 
pursue the mistake with the vendor. At least their people are 
getting paid to tread water in the holding pond of life. 

I call my plastic money provider and | am 
immediately informed that my call is very important to them. 
That makes me feel very special even though all their 
operators are busy helping other customers, and will attend to 
me in the order in which my call was received. I wish they 
handed out tickets with numbers on them, like at the deli 
counter, so I could know what number I have and how fast the 
line is moving. Mozart begins to play for my musical 
enjoyment. Not Amadeus himself, of course. But wait, this 
isn’t even an actual symphony orchestra, even one from a very 
small town. The beat is too fast, and the intonations too tinny. 
This is an electronically synthesized version that is far worse 
than any of the other varieties of hold music I have ever been 
subjected to. This is worse than the New Age Bell Ringers 
playing “Doe a deer, a female deer”, or the “Rhythms of a 
Waterfall’ light jazz that sent me running to the closest 
facilities for bladder relief. This is even worse than The 
Golden Age barbershop quartet singing ‘Yesterday’. I am now 
showing one of the more serious manifestations of PHT - 
telephone rage. How dare they force me to listen to this while 
I hold? I can’t wait to yell at them about this, and everything 
else including global warming and high gas prices when my 
call finally gets answered. 

But, like sands through the hourglass, my available 
holding time slips by, and I am forced to hang up before any 
human contact materializes. I must leave for the doctor. When 
I kiss my perpetually interested spouse goodbye, he good- 
naturedly inquires, “What have you been doing all morning?” 
I want to scream in total telephone rage. “NOTHING. 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING.” I don’t, or course, because I 
prefer Lincoln to Maclean Hospital’s ward for the 
telephonically insane. I get behind the wheel of my car and 
head onto Route 128, hypothesizing to myself as I accelerate 
to 85 m.p.h. in the passing lane, that road rage may actually 
have nothing to do with congestion on the highway system. 

Every story has an ending. My faithful reader, (I use 
the singular because I’m not sure there is more than one of 
you), you may wonder what the denouement of this saga will 
be. I know I’ve built the suspense and you can hardly wait to 
hear the end of this tale. Will I seek massive corporate 
revenge? Do I use the Internet to cause the complete 
destruction of the telephone system as we know it? (They say 
you can do anything on the Internet.) Does consumef 
satisfaction exist in this day and age? I can’t tell you yet. I’m 
still on hold... 
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European Flair Comes to 
The Café @ DeCordova 


Art lovers, gift shoppers, tree huggers, curiosity seekers--such visitors have been coming to DeCordova 
Museum and Sculpture Park for years to satisfy some sort of craving and have walked away contented. 
When it came to eating, however, very limited fare was offered. Until now. 

DeCordova is delighted to report that a broader, more ambitious, and more delectable menu is now 
available thanks to the advent in early July of Robert Didier. Didier, the well-respected French chef who 
opened La Provence café in Concord nearly four years ago, now prepares daily a fresh array of gourmet 
salads, sandwiches, pizza, and pastries for the Museum. Visitors have the option of eating indoors and 
gazing out at the sweeping views of Flint's Pond, or they may repair outside to the Sculpture Terrace and 
sit amidst the fantastical woven-metal creations by sculptor Wendy Ross (see below). 

In addition to the main café inside DeCordova, a smaller counter adjacent to the Museum store and the art 
studios serves lighter fare and popular summer snacks, such as hot dogs and ice-cream. The “summer 
café” is already a big hit with the many families who frolic in the Sculpture Park for recreation and 
education, not to mention the students of all ages enrolled in the art classes. 

Didier has been catering functions at DeCordova for several years and is excited about having a more 
rooted and visible presence onsite. His culinary colleague of several years, Douglas DeRome, is 
overseeing food preparation at the Museum. DeRome ensures that the selection of dishes, including the 
signature “chicken Provence” offered in Concord, continue to meet Didier's high standards. The duo will 
likewise remain in charge of providing appetizing menus at Museum board meetings and artists' 
receptions. 

With very few options available for enjoying gourmet food in Lincoln proper, it is hoped that residents of 
the town and neighboring communities will take advantage of this opportunity and make DeCordova a 
destination for lunch, afternoon tea, or some other special occasion. The Café hours are Wednesday 
through Sunday, 11 am to 3:30 pm. 


Wendy Ross Exhibition 

DeCordova continues its unique series of annual one-person exhibitions of major American sculptors who 
work outdoors with Wendy Ross: A Garden of Unearthly Delights, on view from June 16, 2001 to 
September 9, 2002. Ross, who maintains a sculpture studio in Bethesda, Maryland, is best known for 
large-scale welded steel geometric abstractions based on the underlying physical structures of plants, 
aquatic animals, and very simple organisms. Her sculptures thus reference intersections of nature, culture, 
and technology, and seem like prototypes for futuristic life forms. Eight sculptures are displayed on the 
outdoor Sculpture Terrace, while the indoor Sculpture Terrace Gallery is filled with related reliefs and 
maquettes (working models for large-scale works). 


General Information 

The DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday through Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday 
holidays. Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior citizens, students, and youth ages 6-12. Children age 5 
and under and Lincoln residents are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is open year round during daylight 
hours and is free. The Store @ DeCordova and the School Gallery are open Monday through Thursday, 
9:30 am to 7:30 pm, Friday through Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 pm, and Sunday 11:30 am to 5:30 pm. The 
Café @ DeCordova is open Wednesday through Sunday, 11 am to 3:30 pm. Free guided public tours of 
the Museum's main galleries take place every Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. Free tours of the Sculpture 
Park are given on Saturday and Sunday at | pm from May to October. Visit www.decordova.org or call 
781/259-8355 for further information. B 
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Barrett @ Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


ss 


incoln: Stunning Contemporary .. . 


Magnificent custom-built Deck Contemporary on 1.98 acres of land is set in a small development 
around Farrar pond with dock and trails. Built in 1996 this 5 bedroom, 4.5 bath home features a 
gourmet kitchen, walls of glass, a majestic fireplace, an expansive media room with surround 
sound and intercom systems throughout. Enjoy spectacular views of nature’s beauty and the 


meticulously landscaped grounds. Engineered to perfection. A superb offering with exceptional 
quality, warmth and grace. $1,375,000 


[781] 259-4040 


*Marion Donnell- Manager * Lynn Vanderpoel 
* Jeannine Taylor ° Mikki Lipsey 
*Avrial Young * Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Lincoln Crossing Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


Barrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Tico HDD Tree Farm . 


Rare Opportunity! Gorgeous 12.5 acre horse farm with a beautiful older 7-stall barn, paddocks and a 
charming small farmhouse. Restore into the farm of your dreams or create your own family compound. 
Subdivision plan for 4 or 5 home sites. Near conservation land. Easy commute to Cambridge from this 
country retreat. $2,999,000 


www.barrettandco.com 
Call for your confidential, no obligation, opinion of value. 


¢Sotheby’s International 


‘The Realty Guild © ‘; LUXURY HOMES & 
*RELO: Worldwide Relocation ON ys DISTINCTIVE PROPERTIES 
*Who’s Who In Luxury Real Estate BARRETT & CO. 


*Unique Homes Registry of Distinctive Homes 
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SERVICE 
CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain ¢ Window Treatments 
e Upholstering 

¢ Carpeting & Orientals [J 
¢ Decorating Services 
SB SBeEegegusgusuxsss ms 


e Hardware 
Je Wallpaper 
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Maho TUNNICLIFF E 


Established in 1936 in response 
to the community ’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [V 


ge ie 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 
Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 


Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


alvie’ 894-1265 
Ogilvie's i 

M.-F 7:30-5:00 

SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4.00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


Off the rack? Not here. 


DeCordova Style 2001 


returns this fall with the most dynamic selection 
of wearable art ever. 


You should too. 


Shop at DeCordova Style 2001 
Friday, September 21 — Sunday, September 23 


The Store @ DeCordova 
51 Sandy Pond Rd. 
Lincoin, MA 01773 
781/259-8692 
www.decordova.org 
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FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


* Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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SNAPSHOTS OF THE FOOD PROJECT’S 


60 young people work each day at our farm in Lincoln and on our two city farm lots in Boston. 


Photograph by John Walker 


SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM 


‘Working the Fields’ 


The teens (ages 14-16) are divided up into crews of 10 youth each. For the rest of the summer, they 
will rely on each other in their work on the farm. Young people from 30 different towns are working 
at The Food Project this summer. 


‘Community Lunches’ 


Community Lunches out of the land! Starting July 13, all Lincoln residents, friends, community 
members and others are cordially invited to the food project’s summer lunches. Meet youth working in 
the organization and enjoy a delicious meal prepared by teens with the help of top Boston chefs. Call 
soon - spaces fill up fast! (Call Lisa MacCullough at 781-259-8621, ext. 16) 


Photography by John Walker 


Architectural Woodworking 
and Carpentry by Norman Levey 
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House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


781.259.0855 
reg 101539 


Visit us on the web at www.newtonseniorliving.com 
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Featuring 76 beautiful new independent and 
assisted living apartments. 


yoga 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening | 
6:00 - Beginner | 
7:15 - Intermediate | 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


Good times. 
Good friends. | 


Great Care. | 


TRADITIONS OF WAYLAND 


Warm, Welcoming and Awaiting Your Arrival. 


10 Green Way, PO Box 404, Wayland, MA 01778 Tel: 508.358.0700 {7} 


EQUAL HOUSING 


The Library Bookie 


“But Mom, there’s nothing to do?” Come on down! 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Summer is an especially cool time for kids of 
all ages to visit the Lincoln Public Library—and 
the reasons go_ beyond the air conditioning. 
First, of course, there is the summer reading 
program. This year’s theme is “First of All, 
Read!” Follow the trail of bright yellow 
sunbursts up the stairs to the Children’s 
Department and check out the collection. 

Everybody knows the place is full of books, so 
we ll skip that (except to note the really fine 
selection of folklore titles, from picture books 
through easy readers to read-to-me collections). 
But there is so much more. For example, the 
Children’s Department is leading the way in 
providing a new technology. They have the 
library's first circulating collection of CD-ROM 
titles. How about “Arthur’s Reading Race” (ages 
3-7), “Dr. Brain: Action Reaction” for ages 8 
and up, or that old favorite “Mike Mulligan and 
his Steam Shovel” for kids from 4-7. Other 
options are a Carmen Sandiego math game and 
a printshop for creating your own greeting cards 
and banners. Most of the CDs run on either PC 
or MAC, although a few are only for the former. 

The corner with the two game computers is 
lively most of the time. Software is provided for 
all ages from the very young through middle 
school. The computers are available first-come, 
first-served, without reservations, for half-hour 
sessions. 

One rack in the audio/video section is filled 
with colorful bags holding taped books and the 
corresponding actual paper-and-print books. 
These are great for little ones who are old 
enough to use a tape player by themselves and 
who want to hear the same stories over and 
over...and over...and over... Several beginning 
language programs are also in the collection, 
perfect for anyone who wants to learn a few 
words of (for example)Italian, German, or 
French before that overseas trip. (You don’t 
have to be a little kid to appreciate this series, 
either.) 

Regular taped stories on either cassette or (less 
frequently) CD fill more shelves in a nearby 
corner. I can personally recommend both of the 
award-winning Richard Peck titles, A Long Way 
from Chicago and A Year Down Yonder: as a 
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commuter, I appreciate books for all ages to 
entertain me while stuck on Route 2. The library 
also owns all four Harry Potter titles on tape, 
and, read by Jim Dale, they are absolutely 
wonderful; they are also very popular and have 
waiting lists. 

While waiting for Harry on tape, there is a 
splendid selection of other audio books, 
including titles by Brian Jacques (Redwall, 
anyone?), Karen Hesse, Sid Fleischman, Jack 
Gantos, Avi, John Bellairs, Beverly Cleary (with 
half a dozen Ramonas to choose from) and of 
course Lucy Maud Montgomery’s Anne_ of 
Green Gables series. 

But wait! There's more! We have videos 
galore: C. S. Lewis’ The _ Silver Chair 
(Chronicles of Narnia); Anne of Green Gables 
again; Disney titles from Bambi to Mr. Toad’s 
Wild Ride and Lady and the Tramp. Other 
Classics come to life on _ film: Pippi 
Longstocking, Hamlet (really!), Charlotte’s Web 
(love that Wilbur!), The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow (shivery, for a hot afternoon), Heidi, The 
Velveteen Rabbit (I haven’t seen the movie but 
the book is always good for a two-handkerchief 
cry) and The Secret Garden. 

New favorites are also represented: Babe, The 
Lion King, Mulan, The Prince of Egypt, to 
name a few. Another series has Leonard 
Bernstein’s Young People’s Concerts, from an 
explanation of the sonata form to Mahler and 
Stravinsky. 

The bright turret sports a puppet theater, so 
naturally there are a lot of puppets to play with, 
from a wonderful dragon to an octopus and 
several cute bugs. A stuffed Babar lives under 
that windowsill, too. The best part is, most of 
these toys can be taken home just like books. 

Another section has piles of wooden puzzles, 
also for borrowing. While wooden puzzles sound 
pretty tame, I can assure you that, having had to 
put some together for the circulation folks, they 
can be challenging! 

The library’s seasonal flyer, sent to each 
Lincoln residence a couple of weeks ago, lists 
events from crafts to storytelling for various age 
levels. And if that’s not enough reason to come, 
well, there’s always that air conditioning. © 
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We work with you 
to make your dream home 


a reality. 


Thomas Buckborough 
& Associates 
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Award Winning Remodeler 


978-369-3757 
Offices at 9A Great Road, Acton 


P.O. Box 1272, Concord, MA 01742 
tbandadesignbuild.com 
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_Ann Donaldson shares a childhood memory.. 


Corn 


By Ann Donaldson 


bare foot in shorts and a T-shirt. “He’s ready Annie,” Mom 
calls through the door screen. 


It’s August in the early 50’s. I’m on the back porch, 


| I dash to the cornfield. Clutching brown tasseled ears 

for fullness, I pull six and run to the little red bike with its 

brown wicker basket. Now, up the drive, pumping to Weston 

Road. Up the hill, no gears, pump, pump, pump, past the 

trough, past the library, drive onto Old Lexington Road and 

_ cruise to a brake-slamming stop in Grampas’ drive. Hustle off 

the bike, shuck the corn into his garbage pail. Snap off the 

_ ends and deliver them to his housekeeper in the kitchen. 

Thanks Dear,” she calls. He has finished his dinner 
and is waiting for his freshly picked corn. “Hi Grampa.” 
| Handsome old man, commanding his dinner table of one, he 

_ maintains all his old customs. “Hello Ann and thank you.” 

Back on the bike, pedal, pedal, pedal. Old Lexington 
Road, the church, the library, the trough, now swing wide. 
Weston Road, cruise the hill, feet on the crossbars, nbboned 
braids flying! Hit the driveway gravel, slam on the brakes. 
Pump, pump, pump, the grass, around the house, brake hard 

_and slide to a stop. 

I park the little red bike by the back porch ready for 
tomorrow’s run. Face shining, I join my family on the 
screened porch. It’s my turn for dinner and freshly picked 

corn! 


| 
Copyright 2001 Ann Donaldson 1} 


SWEET GARDEN 


seeds buried deep in rich ground 
enriched with blood of patriots 
and bones of young British men 


strong stalks burst forth 

strong stalks 

strong as bones 

with brilliant colors of red. rose, 
purple and pink 

BABOOM 

like you were shot out of a cannon 
you were magnificent 


now all has faded and withered 

the robust youth and vibrancy of spring 
giving way to summer delicacy to come 
now, you are nothing 

just withered leaves and 

open spaces of possibility 

it’s like garden puberty 

the messy, ugly stage of transformation 
nutrients sucked back 

from tulip leaves and daffodils 

back to the bones in the earth 

back to mingle with the blood 

of transformation of a nation 


Valerie Eagan 6/2000 


copyright 2001 Valerie Eagan 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P.O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5om 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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Best restaurant West of Boston 
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Dear Readers, 
As you read this letter, Harold and I will just be back from vacationing for a few weeks. 


For many of those who remain in Lincoln in the summer, gardening at Codman Farm is part of the 
experience, along with quiet roads, the pool, and tennis on the town’s excellent clay courts. In the first 
article the almost-new-kid-on-the-block gives a non-gardener’s view of the Codman farm plots. 
Recommended reading. And Harold visited the plots and sketched the sunflowers for the cover. 


The town is bustling again trying to solve the school budget problem. Perhaps the motto should be “we 
appreciate excellence but not extravagance.” Let’s support those who are working hard to achieve this. 


The staff would like to increase the literary side of this magazine. We are particularly looking for 
appropriate short stories (1600 words) and poems. Mark Hopkins has contributed some poems in this 
issue from his recently published collection entitled “Stepping Stones.” 


o 
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The Seedier Side of Lincoln 


By The Sort of Still the New Kid in Town 


I am definitely not the right person to be reporting 
this story. Here in Lincoln, I have discovered we have a 
serious crisis on our hands. I had hoped that other papers 
would report it, so I would not have to claim responsibility for 
exposing the plight of our town. But no one else appears to be 
willing to confront this delicate issue, and my editor, despite 
my protestations, has forced me to be the bearer of these bad 
tidings. 

The reason I am not the right person to do a credible 
narrative of this critical information is because I have a black 
thumb. I am not just someone who doesn’t have a green 
thumb. I wreak havoc, devastation and untimely death on all 
things of a horticultural nature that I am trying to nurture and 
grow. 

This fact is surprising, especially to my family. My 
grandfather was a florist, my father has always had a special 
way with geraniums, and my aunt won many awards for her 
creative botanical skills. I have been examined 
microscopically by the human genome project and they 
determined that not one of these genes has been passed on to 
me. 

In days long gone by, I hadn’t reconciled myself to 
the reality of my lack of vegetary understanding. When my 
first plant died, the florist told me the plant hadn’t had enough 
water. The next plant I diligently watered daily. You guessed 
it — too much water. Then, I tried the cacti route, but 
apparently they require drainage, and therefore didn’t survive 
the rot that ensued in the soil of their Waterford crystal bowl 
of a home. I stopped buying plants. 

However, several years later, during a_ serious 
hospitalization a friend brought me a delicate basket filled 
with African violets. Not only did they cheer me during my 
recovery, but also as a result of my meticulous attention, the 
glorious purple blooms lasted for months. I watered carefully, 
not too much, not too little and I carefully monitored what 
leaked out the bottom. I apparently had a real knack for this 
supposedly tricky specimen. I was smug, bordering on visions 
of horticultural superiority. Then, one day my friend who had 
bestowed on me my remarkable trove of magenta coloration 
caught me in the act of watering and burst into sidesplitting 
fits of hysterical laughter, “Why are you watering them? 
They’ re artificial!” 

When I put my house in Texas up for sale, my realtor 
advised putting flowers in pots by the front door to enhance 
that homey feel a new buyer would be seeking. I knew this 
was not my area of expertise, so I went to the local nursery 
and asked for something that would bloom continuously from 


April until September in one hundred-degree heat with no 
water and had no other maintenance needs. The clerk, after 
recovering from undisguised guffaws of exaggerated 
amusement advised that my best choice would be silk. (For 
those of you with no landscape background south of the 
Mason Dixon line, they don’t advise plastic in those areas 
because it melts in the summer sun.) 

I purchased copious quantities of bursting white 
hydrangeas, and large block of Styrofoam and proceeded to 
beautify my entry. When, as I stabbed the steel shafts into the 
white blocks filling the clay planters, my next-door neighbor 
inquired as to my peculiar undertaking, I answered slightly 
indignantly, “I’m planting flowers. Can’t you tell?” 

Actually, I still have those hydrangeas and gleefully 
put them out in pots on our front porch when I moved to 
Lincoln. Not that I was looking for an invitation to join the 
garden club, but I did want to fit in with all the other floral 
adornments of the neighborhood. Unfortunately, I forgot to 
bring my blossoms inside. Well into January, I suffered great 
humiliation when a member of the now infamous Todd Pond 
Ladies Book Group remarked that she had never seen 
hydrangeas blooming so prolifically during a snowstorm. 

I have further lack of credentials that I could present, 
but I think you get the picture. I begged my esteemed editor 
not to send me out into nature. I don’t do well in unair- 
conditioned places. However, she refused to even semi- 
seriously consider my reluctance and sent me out into the 
wilds of the cultivated fields of Lincoln to file this alarming 
report on the community gardens. 

Frankly, I didn’t know where to begin, or what to 
wear, or where to park. I pulled on what I thought looked like 
gardening attire — a nice silk shirt and some strappy sandals. I 
stopped my car in the Country Pizza lot because I thought you 
could only park on the farmland if you had a serious intent to 
farm or were planning to buy flowers. As I gingerly began 
scaling the rock wall into the gardens, a man hollered from his 
plot, “You can’t come in that way.” 

I am a Scorpio by horoscope, so I am not easily 
rebuked. I retorted, using my best tone of journalistic 
credentials, “I need to come in because I’m writing a piece for 
The Lincoln Review.” 

“On poison ivy?” he politely inquired, “Because 
that’s what you’re standing in.” 

I immediately chastised myself for rudely jumping to 
the generally held conclusion that New Englanders were 
inhospitable, said a hasty and foolish “Thank you” and went 
home to scrub myself raw for several hours. 
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Thankfully, I didn’t contract the dreaded dermatitis; 
perhaps as a direct result of my lack of agrarian skills the 
plants weren’t willing to waste their venom on me. 

Fortunately, my friends who participate in our 
community gardens persevered, even though I told them I 
would prefer to interview them in the safety of my own home. 

On my second sortie, I was instructed to park by the 
flower hut. They greeted me at their plot that is in the most 
desirable location, right at the entrance. Everyone who came 
by to tend their own gardens, despite pouring rain and vicious 
biting insects, greeted my friends and offered compliments, 
such as “Nice sprouts”. I thought to myself, I could enjoy the 
social part of this activity, if it weren’t for the dirt, mud, and 
backbreaking work. 

I learned a lot about gardening. Everyone wanted me 
to taste the fruits, or should I say vegetables of his labors. One 
gentleman insisted that I absolutely had to taste a tomato of his 
— arare heirloom variety. I have noticed that when I eat out, 
any salad containing this species is always priced higher. I 
hoped that a by-product of this adventure might be to find out 
why. He pulled one off his vine — not one that was round, 
plump and ripely red like the one I would have chosen. His 
specimen was sort of lumpy, in mottled shades of purple, 
brown and green that looked like a nasty bruise about ten days 
into the healing process. It also had something gray and slimy 
near the stem. 

I must have looked skeptical as I tried to politely 
decline his tasty treat. He looked hurt, but then when he 
focused where I was staring, he informed me nonchalantly as 
he flicked it off, “Oh, that’s just a slug.” 

He took a penknife from his pocket and sliced off a 
corner, “Taste this — you’ve never had anything like it before.” 
I wanted to laugh out loud, but my gag reflex hadn’t recovered 
yet. 

Fortunately, I think fast on my feet, took the 
proffered morsel and told him as sincerely as I could, “I’m 
going to save all my samples for a tasting at home.” I didn’t 
add, “With my garbage disposal doing all the consumption.” 

I learned that one man’s weeds are another woman’s 
delicacy when I walked by a gardener plucking out handfuls 
of something green and growing and tossing them in a pile of 
trash. My friend, a real gardener, asked enthusiastically, 
“Don’t you want your Urbeena? We love it as a vegetable!” 
(That may not be the correct botanical name, but it is the new 
pitcher for the Red Sox and he’s looked terrific in his last few 
outings.) 

I tried to ask people where their prejudices came 
from as to what they deemed to be a weedy discard, and what 
they nurtured and ate. I asked if they ever felt guilty killing the 
weeds that seem to grow even more vigorously than all the 
three hundred and forty-seven different species of tomatoes I 
took home to taste. Most of the gardeners I asked told me to 
go read a book on growing different crops. It seems there is a 
whole library of information on plants and such, but the whole 
process looked rather arbitrary to me. 

There were also discarded piles of too small carrots, 
over-planted beets, and overcrowded lettuce everywhere. 


When | asked all these industrious individuals where the over 
supply went, they said that it was fed to the farm’s pigs, and 
chickens. I was afraid I’d be expelled if I asked why they were 
working so hard growing all this stuff just to feed the farm 
animals. 

I learned the worst thing that could happen to you is 
that your garden could go to seed. This surprised me because 
doesn’t the garden begin from seeds? When it then goes back 
to seed, I don’t see why that’s judged to be bad. We always 
hear about ashes to ashes. I assume that is just another way of 
saying the same thing, except it sounds catchier than seed to 
seed. 

All the people I spoke to were very busy. With their 
heads bent down, kneeling forward, as if praying to the 
Mother Earth, their devotion seemed to verge on the religious. 
Then I spotted Peter. He sat on a comfortable seat, under his 
shade umbrella, a lobster roll in one hand and a cold beer in 
the other. There was a barbeque grill parked on one corner of 
his tenth of an acre. I had finally found a kindred spirit in the 
gardens. I asked if I could join him. Peter wasn’t a man of 
many words. He said, “Sure.” 

Peter told me he was growing flowers, or should I say 
he was watching his flowers grow. He also proudly showed 
off his champagne cork tree that was edging skyward faster 
than his flowers. I asked which school of horticulture he had 
studied at, because I felt sure I could pass their curriculum. 
We chatted a while longer while he finished his lunch, and 
then he excused himself. He said he’d done enough gardening 
for one day. 

Everyone told me that my story would not be 
complete without a visit to Serge. He has the undisputed 
reputation as having the best zucchini. Everyone talked about 
Serge’s zucchini. Some said, “You must see his zucchini.” 
Others said, “You have never seen any zucchini like Serge’s.” 
After a while, it occurred to me that I only heard this refrain 
from the female gardeners, and I started to wonder exactly 
what they were talking about. Did all these women have 
zucchini envy? I never did run into Serge, so I cannot report 
first hand on the quality of his zucchini. You'll have to go find 
Serge yourself to check out their claims because I’m not going 
back there, and here’s why. 

In this idyllic setting, birds chirping and sunflowers 
as high as an elephant’s eye (I don’t think the corn had 
achieved its full potential yet), you may be wondering about 
the ugly side of agriculture that I uncovered. The problem is 
simple and can be summed up in one word — Basil. There has 
been a total brainwashing of the dear souls farming in our 
gardens as to the importance of Basil in their verdant patches 
and in anyone’s dietary requirements. Every single plot I 
passed, there it was, row upon row — growing, flourishing, 
thriving, almost as vociferously as the poison ivy. 

I inadvertently remarked to my friends that they 
seemed particularly generously endowed with that particular 
herb. “Take some please. We planted twelve plants, when 
really even six would have been more than sufficient.” 

“Why did you plant so much?” I asked, still a Basil 
innocent. 
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Like every other planter I spoke to, they gave the 
same answer, “It seemed like a good idea at the time. They 
looked so small and healthy at the nursery.” 

At one point, when their requests to take some home 
still seemed rational, I asked, “What would I do with it?” 

“Put it on tomatoes.” I really had no intention of 
becoming this messenger of doom. However, I have now 
calculated that even if you took the entire crop of all the 
tomatoes in the entire world over the whole last century, you 
still wouldn’t need as much Basil to accompany them as I saw 
growing in the Lincoln fields. 

I tried to brainstorm with them — Do you make Basil 
bread? Basil muffins? Basil insulation to cut your energy 
bills? Seems there just aren’t that many uses for Basil. If it 
isn’t involved with tomatoes, then your Basil is basically left 
to wilt a lonely death, either just before or just after it goes to 
seed. I never found out which. 

I knew I had stumbled on something really important 
because the tone of the helpless Basil growers’ voices was no 
longer kind and generous. They were begging and pleading. I 
heard this outpouring of misery from the forests of Basil. I 
heard appeals for mercy from every planted parcel I passed. 
Thousands of voices screaming “TAKE SOME BASIL - 
PLEASE!” Had I uncovered a plot by subversive tomato 
farmers to supplant all other produce in the world with Basil 
for their own agrarian gain? 

These pitiable slaves to the Basil growing mania 
offered me not just a leaf or two, but whole stems, huge foot 
long stocks, even complete plants that they wanted me to take 
home and plant in my own soon-to-be Basil infested garden. 
Fortunately, I must also be genetically immune to such mind 
control. I knew there was no chance I would ever consider 
what they thought was a seductive sounding suggestion. 

I can’t be sure how much Basil has already overtaken 
this hallowed Lincoln land because by then I had started 
running past them all too fast to tell. I couldn’t bear to witness 
their plight any longer. However, I think the situation has 
reached a serious enough level that the Rural Land Foundation 
should consider purchasing tracts of Basil to save us from 
further encroachment. 

So, in the interests of good journalism, I relay this 
critical information to you. We, the people of Lincoln have too 
much Basil. We don’t need any more Basil - EVER. I’m 
thinking of printing tee shirts that say, “Friends don’t let 
friends grow Basil.” If you know anyone who gardens, and 
they even casually mention planting Basil, call the authorities. 
We need to immediately appoint a Basil warden to handle 
those emergency situations. Even if you have to throw 
yourself in front of their hoes, do it for your community. Do it 
for all your other vegetables. 

Talk your friends into planting zucchini. They can 
use it in bread and muffins, and they won’t need to be jealous 
of Serge anymore. 

I leave you with this serious thought. If there weren’t 
any Basil, would there still be tomatoes, or would that whole 
species become antiques instead of just heirlooms? 


Copyright 2001 Sheila Kauffman Schwartz ® 


Legendary Lincoln - Library Programs 


This is an advance warning of a very special series of 
Wednesday Mornings at the Library occurring during 2001- 
2002. The title of the series is Legendary Lincoln which will 
encompass the many facets of our town's past and present. 
First on the schedule, during September and early October, 
there will be a town-wide Lincoln History Contest, with 
appropriate prizes for three age groups: up to age 14, ages 15- 
18, and over 18. The contest features twenty questions 
designed by historian Jack MacLean - some are simple, some 
are very difficult, but all the answers lie in careful observation, 
town records, and informed knowledge. The contest will be 
included in the fall Lincoln Library Newsletter; additional 
copies will be available at the Lincoln School and the Lincoln 
Library. 

At the first Wednesday program on October 10, Jack will 
give the correct answers, answer questions from the audience, 
and announce the winners, who will also be contacted by 
phone. 

The second program, on November 14, will feature one of 
Lincoln's favorite authors, Jane Langton, discussing the 
Chapin Journals, which are kept in the Library's Vault. James 
Lorin Chapin was a Flint forbear, a Lincoln farmer, and a 
storekeeper who kept daily journals. He was a schoolteacher 
in Concord, knew Emerson and Thoreau, and was on the 
program committee of the Lincoln Lyceum. His journals 
describe in detail life in Lincoln in the mid-nineteenth century 
and Jane will elaborate on his writings and their relevance to 
life 150 years later. 

During a winter break, there will be a showing of "The 
Farm Film" which catches on video what life in town was like 
somewhat after Chapin's Journals. We shall plan this program 
in the 
evening so as many as possible can attend. If you haven't seen 
this remarkable panorama of Lincoln's farming heritage, be 
sure to watch for the date. 

On March 13, Doris Bardsley and Ann Lanes will host a 
conversation about the Living History Project, under the 
auspices of the Historical Commission. Like "The Farm Film," 
the reminiscences of longtime Lincoln residents are captured 
on a video which is still being completed. Doris and Ann will 
discuss what led to the Project and why it is somewhat 
different from "The Farm Film.” One of the exciting results of 
this undertaking is that lots of old photos have surfaced - if 
you have any, please feel free to bring them to the Program. 

Finally, on April 10, our Lincoln Conservation Director, 
Tom Gumbart, will talk about the town's newly acquired land 
parcels and their management. Lincoln has been fortunate this 
past year to have gained ownership and control of several key 
conservation pieces. But this is only a first step. Management 
of these properties, with attendant demands for farming, trail- 
blazing, and oversight, is vital to support the town's 
willingness to purchase these plots. Come hear the plans for 
these acquisitions, as Lincoln's land stewardship continues 
into the 21* century. 

Mark the above library dates on your calendar. As always, 
coffee and conversation is at 10 a.m. and the Programs begin 
at 10:30. 


Sally Bobbitt 
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Dlassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions ce Sun Decks 

ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters ce Screen Porches 

> Interior/Exterior Painting Ce Plastering 

> Replacement Windows & Doors & Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

ce Roofing ce> Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters > Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 


Please call 781-259-8717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #68841 Contractor Reg # 121832 
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Lincoln Police Officer Killed in 
the Line of Duty 


By Ray Adamson 


In the Spring of 1894, the Town of Lincoln had 
suffered a series of burglaries. 

Constable James Farrar of Lincoln took extra steps to 
try to catch the culprit or culprits. He had a telephone line 
installed between a number of houses through out the town, 
(remember this was 1894), to speed up communication 
between civilians. 

On the night of May 17, Constable Farrar’s own 
house was burglarized. The constable awoke to noise made by 
the intruder, however, he was able to escape into the dark. 

Using the recently installed telephone, Constable 
Farrar organized a posse, which met at this house to await the 
daylight. 

There had been a heavy dew the night before, and the 
men were able to track the suspect for three miles to the 


_ Tower Hill Railroad Crossing where they lost the trail. 


Suspecting that the burglar had walked up or down the 
railroad tracks, the posse split up with approximately half 
going each direction. 

After awhile, the posse led by Constable Farrar 
observed a man sitting by a fire a little way off the tracks. The 
posse approached the suspect and first told him that he had a 
dangerous fire going and could start a forest fire. The suspect 
then put out the fire with the help of the posse. 

Next, Constable Farrar told the suspect that he was 
under arrest, but at that point, the man pulled out a gun and ran 
off with the posse in full pursuit. 

When the lawmen started to catch up with the 
suspect, he opened fire and one bullet hit Constable James 
Farrar in the heart, killing him instantly. 

When his gun was empty, the posse easily caught the 
suspect and overpowered him 

They took their captive to the Waltham Police 
Station. The murderer was identified as one William Barrett 
and when searched was found in possession of burglary tools. 

William Barrett was found guilty of murdering 
Constable James Farrar of Lincoln, Massachusetts on 
November 23, 1894 and sentenced to life in prison without 
parole. The prosecution termed the crime as the ‘most cold- 
blooded, deliberate and atrocious murder” even committed in 
the State of Massachusetts. 

The murderer spent the rest of his life behind bars. 
He died at the Bridgewater State Farm on November 9, 1933. 


I think it would be fitting for Lincoln to have a 
plaque mounted in memoriam for this brave man who died in 
the line of duty, even at this late date. 


Copyright 2001 Ray Adamson 


Oxymorons 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


I found myself writing in a letter “I am slowing down 
rapidly.” Ha, I thought, an oxymoron. 

One of the most famous of this class by J. Kenneth 
Galbraith has passed into the language as an ordinary 
expression “conventional wisdom.” Wisdom, as it happens, is 
rare, not conventional. 

A year or two ago, at a small conference, Professor 
Galbraith tried to launch another one - “innocent fraud." Will 
it take? I doubt. 

Peter deVries was a winner with “Down deep he’s 
shallow.” 

Dig up more: deafening silence 

brilliant fool 

a living doll 

a living legend 
sexy grandpa 


The best use of oxymoron is to add “oxy” to “moron” in a 
game of scrabble, especially with a triple letter for the x or y, 
and a triple word score for the whole. 


Copyright 2001 Charles P. Kindleberger ® 


Clear North 


All day the rain had splatted, splashed, and spat, 
Uneven in its bounty but welcome wet; 

Parched earth and arid branches drank each fat 
And globular drop, beginning to drip and sweat. 
Night stumbled in and darkened by degrees 

The silhouettes of grateful shrubs and trees. 
Stepping out, I took one final check 

Of evening's pulse. The sky had finally rolled 
Up its curtain cloud and, from my narrow deck, 
I saw a million stars, each one a cold 

And pointillistic stab against the sky: 

A perfect canvas, brilliant, vast, and dry. 

The morning dawned so pure, the islands stood 
Up dark and clear against the north wind's swell. 
Too soon for boats, no vessels' white wake could 
Mar the ocean's pattern. Ram's loud bell 

Was all that split the silence, save the scream 
Of kittiwakes, high in the thermal stream. 


Copyright 2001 Sally Bobbitt 
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The Real Estate Leaders 


Sheila Harding, GkRI 


Patti Salem 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN- New to Market! Hilltop selling in very desirable 
Lincoln location. This swiss chalet style country house (4,640 sf) 
offers space, quality and drama. Two story living room, gourmet 
kitchen, new baths, master suite and much more. Easy access to 
any destination! Come See. $1,295,000 


LINCOLN- Wonderful two-story contemporary set on a pretty 
and private 1.85 acre lot! A very flexible floor plan that is open 
and spacious. Kitchen overlooks fireplaced family room that in 
turn opens to a fabulous 2 story solarium. The master suite has a 
fireplace, balcony and oversized, skylit bath with two person 


whirlpool bath! $950,000 


LINCOLN- Just Listed! A most unique deck house contempo- 
rary sited on a most unique 2.31 acres! The floor plan is very 

flexible permitting fabulous entertaining or quiet comfort. The 
land is both breathtaking and useful. Worth a visit! 


$995,000 


LINCOLN- Small but special Lincoln condo — upstairs unit. 
Living room with fireplace opens to dining room and kitchen, 
creating a feeling of spaciousness. There is a balcony off the 
living room that overlooks the front yard. Two bedrooms and one 
bath complete this freshly painted and newly carpeted condo. 
Walk to town and train. $280,000 


ee ioe ce ee 


RAORDINARY LINCOLN ESTATE - A long winding drive brings you to this impressive contemporary residence on an equally 
}mpressive site. The 15-plus room, 9,600 square foot house is an unusually composition of shingle, stucco, glass and stone. An impor- 
ant aspect of the house is its flexibility of use — a year-round residence, it relates favorable to all seasons. The magnificent 6.99 acres, 

bordering on conservation land encompasses a wonderful pond, suitable for swimming, fishing and skating, open rolling fields and 
beautiful woodland views. A house where family and friends would enjoy being. $4,900,000 


> 


PECTACULAR LINCOLN ESTATE - A Grand Estate 11,900 sf surrounded by wrought iron fencing is perfectly sited on two acres in 
prestigious Warbler Springs. A perfect blend of contemporary and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and powerful. 
iThe front courtyard with decorative fishpond and fountain provides privacy from the road, and leads to the entrance foyer/rotunda 
Soaring two stories to the coffered skylights. It serves as a welcoming center for visitors and is also a central element that leads to the 
living room, dining room, library and dramatic front stair. This wonderful house, grand yet casual, is a place for gracious entertaining, 
happy fun, and comfortable living. $4,750,000 


] 


A Team to Remember 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
| shes (as Group West Division 
|Sheila Harding, G 781-259-9700 


978-307-1209 Voice Mail TA0 Lincovmkoad 781-440-0127 Voice Mail 
Each office individually owned and operated 


Patti Salem, Buyer Specialist 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.... jogging 


| 
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au SUPERMARKETS see 


read by Lincoln’s very own 
Rob Loud ; 
Fresh Fish from Captain Martin 


Now available in the Town Library Delivered Daily 


gdAce 
Susan Aiken Mcdonald ; ; 
Ellen Kimiatek Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Graphic Designers Open Mon. thru Fri. 8am -9pm 
rapnic, Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 
POs Boxe 6p 


Lincoln, MA 01773 é 
781°891 © 1616 Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 


brochures ®* posters © invitations 
erp eat Pepperell and Wayland 
CnH@g\>* 


SGIOm 
Cooper's a | es & 


POISON IVY 160 Lincoln Road 


Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


ERADIGATION 
Service 


Celebrating our 10th year 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


Ry 
Saran (978) 456-8875 
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The Library Bookie 


Even more good computer stuff at the library 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Of course everyone knows by now about the 
great computerized offerings available at the 
Lincoin Public Library—periodical articles, 
online books/records/etc. catalogs, internet 
searching, and a great deal more. I would like 
to draw your attention to two of those databases, 
one well-established and one brand new. 

The first used to be called, in library jargon, 
Information and Retrieval, or I&R, a name that 
does little to tip off the general public to its 
value. Changing the name to “Community 
Information Database” with the brief on-screen 
explanation, “Connecting People to Local 
Resources,” still has not garnered the surge of 
enthusiasm it warrants. 

Briefly, the “Community Information 
Database” is the electronic equivalent of the 
reference librarian’s “magic Rolodex”, the place 
s/he notes the names of various sources like the 
local history buffs, whom to call for the Boy 
Scouts, home schooling contacts, and the like. 

The Community Information Database is even 
better than the old-fashioned paper type, because 
it combines the “magic Rolodex” information 
from all of the Minuteman towns, updated 
annually by local and regional library staff. 

Each entry includes such basics as the time 
and place of regular meetings, a contact person, 
handicap accessibility of facilities, driving and 
public transportation directions, dues or fees, 
and links to websites as appropriate. 

Say you are looking for a place to hold a 
meeting or reception; enter the word “Halls” and 
find out what’s available throughout the area. 
Or you can limit it to a specific town. “Halls 
and Lincoln”, for example, turns up eleven 
options, from a church in nearby Weston to the 
Emerson Umbrella for the Arts in Concord, and 
including the DeCordova, Codman Farm, and 
Pierce House. 

Clubs and organizations, nonprofits, 
government agencies, schools, churches and the 
like are listed here for the finding. The 
Community Information Database is a wonder- 
ful resource for finding that quirky bit of 
information that isn’t shown anywhere else. 

The other database I'd like to focus on is new, 


copyright 2001 Jeanne Bracken 


arriving on our computers only in early July. 
This is the Virtual Catalog, accessible from the 
Minuteman Library Homepage. The MLN 
online catalog includes 5.5 million items, which 
would seem like enough for almost anybody. 
Yet there are times when certain books are just 
not available through MLN. We have always 
had the ability to order books from other 
networks in Massachusetts, other libraries 
throughout the world, for that matter, using the 
state-funded interlibrary loan service based, for 
the MetroWest region, at Wellesley Free 
Library. Interlibrary loan is a good service but 
having to go through several levels of ordering, 
it can be a bit slower than we'd like. From local 
library to regional library to national service to 
loaning library and back might take upwards of 
a month. 

The Virtual Catalog is the first big step toward 
shortening that wait. Funded by grants from the 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners 
(the same folks who certify local libraries...) 
through an alliance of the Boston Library 
Consortium and the Massachusetts library 
networks, the Virtual Catalog cuts out most of 
the middle layers of ILL service. 

Eventually the Virtual Catalog will include ail 
of the networks and most of the academic 
libraries in the Commonwealth. For now, the 
VC has holdings from Minuteman, the 
MetroBoston Library Network, UMass libraries 
in Dartmouth, Lowell, Boston, and Worcester 
(the medical center), Wellesley College, Brown 
University (the only non-Mass. Member), and 
the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Hole. The goal is to include all of the networks 
and major academic libraries in the state, and 
new institutions will be added regularly. 

Obviously the VC has a real range of 
materials. The nicest thing about the VC is the 
speed with which the books arrive. Delivered by 
the regional service that brings us books every 
weekday from around the network, the books 
often appear as soon as they would if coming 
from, say, Needham. 

We'd be delighted to show patrons how to take 
advantage of these two (and other) databases. 
Come on down! ®) 
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COLDWCLL 
BANKER ( 
HUNNEMAN 


25 Lincoln Road Lincoln, MA 01773 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-8028 781-259-0257 


Penny Cotoni Susan Law 
781-259-1070 781-446-0814 


j 


Sheila Long Karen Paradies 
781-446-0861 781-446-0747 


Faith Russ Diana Smith 
978-443-1694 781-259-1822 


Lois Tetreault Jeff Morgenstern 
978-897-5264 508-383-0241 


An “ALCOA care-free” Contemporary home built 

in 1957, designed by a world renowned architect. 
Low, low maintenance and yet elegant for today’s 
busy life style. Beautiful grounds and prestigious 
neighborhood. A Classic! $895,000 


Elegant International-style Contemporary home 
set on 3.34 acres. Enjoy water views. Master 
suite and library. Property includes separate 

guest house/studio. $1,495,000 


781-259-1100 


Call us today for all 
your real estate needs. 


Elegant Brick Georgian with excellent layout Open, sunny floorplan for panoramic meadow 


and craftsmanship. Lighted tennis court. views of 20+ acres of conservation land and 
On 7.6 beautifully landscaped acres. fields. Access to miles of trails and neighbor- 
$3,895,000 hood pond. $1,735,000 


Perfect as it is... with possibilities for expan- | Classic 10 room Colonial on cul-de-sac, fieldstone 
sion. Many new features. Gleaming, like- fireplace, beautifully landscaped grounds and 
new inside and out. $429,000 more! $995,000 


Lincolin’s #1 Home Seller 


HUNNEMAN 


Architectural Woodworking 


and Carpentry by Norman Levey Pe ra au 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


_ | Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
781.259.0855 of your body through movement, 
reg 101539 concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


Good times. 
Good friends. 


Great Care. 


TRADITIONS OF WAYLAND 


Featuring 76 beautiful new independent and 
assisted living apartments. 


Warm, Welcoming and Awaiting Your Arrival. 


oe eee 
10 Green Way, PO Box 404, Wayland, MA 01778 Tel: 508.358.0700 {_} 
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Creepy and Crawly, 
Cute and Cuddly 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
treats us to an early Halloween with two 
monster-themed exhibitions: Terrors and 
Wonders: Monsters in Contemporary Art and 
What’s Under the Bed? Monsters in 
Children’s Book Illustration, both of which run 
from September 15 through January 6, 2002. 

Monsters—both freaks of nature and 
profound creations of the human imagination— 
have been present in the art, literature, folklore, 
and religion of all human cultures since the time 
of the earliest Paleolithic cave paintings. They 
have played the roles of gods and demons, 
universal creators and apocalyptic destroyers, 
messengers, guides, torturers, and healers. In our 
more secular age, monsters have served as 
penetrating metaphors for diverse aspects of 
human psychology, philosophical ideas, and 
social crises. 

Through sculpture, painting, 
photography, and mixed media, Terrors and 
Wonders: Monsters in Contemporary Art 
reveals the many different ways that our culture, 
at the dawn of a new millennium, employs and 
regards monsters in the visual arts. Issues 
addressed include humanity’s relationship to 
nature, dreams and fantasies, personal and 
cultural metamorphoses, humor, and anxieties 
about biotechnology, spirituality, identity, 
consumer culture, gender, and the body. Please 
note that some subject matter in this show may 
be too intense for children under 12. 

What’s Under the Bed? Monsters in 
Children’s Book Illustration is a very kid- 
friendly companion exhibition to Terrors and 
Wonders. Whether it’s mythical monsters such 
as dragons, serpents, or Cyclopes or silly 
monsters such as “The Hairy-Nosed 
Preposterous,” monsters are ingrained in the lives 
of even the youngest children around the world. 
Oftentimes, the monsters in children’s literature 
are drawn from different cultural traditions— 
such as the Kracken (a Scandinavian sea 
monster) or a Golem (a creature from a Jewish 
legend). The over 50 original artworks in this 


exhibition will appeal to children of all ages for 
their ebullient color and universal familiarity. 


Sketchbooking—The Book! 

Of the many courses offered annually 
through the DeCordova Museum School of Art 
since it opened in 1950, two longstanding and 
consistent favorites have been Sketchbooking and 
Watercolor for Travelers. Under the able 
tutelage of Lincoln’s own Barbara Stecher—a 
beloved DeCordova staff member for over a 
quarter century—literally thousands of students 
have gained entry into the world of art-making, 
gaining a greater appreciation for art and 
learning how to capture imaginatively what they 
see in everyday life and abroad. 

After much anticipation, Barbara has 
produced a book that demystifies the creative 
process and awakens the artist within us all. 
Sketchbooking is a must-have—both as a 
refresher for those who have been fortunate 
enough to take her course and for those who are 
venturing into virgin territory. The book is on 
sale now at The Store @ DeCordova for $15.95. 
Come revel with other budding artists and meet 
the author herself at a special book signing party 
on Sunday, October 28 from 2 — 4 pm. No 
reservations are required. 


General Information 

The DeCordova Museum is open 
Tuesday through Sunday, |] am to 5 pm and on 
selected Monday holidays. Admission is $6 per 
person, $4 for senior citizens, students, and youth 
ages 6-12. Children age 5 and under and Lincoln 
residents are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is 
open year round during daylight hours and is 
free. The Store @ DeCordova and the School 
Gallery are open Monday through Thursday, 
9:30 am to 7:30 pm, Friday through Saturday, 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm, and Sunday 11:30 am to 
5:30 pm. The Café @ DeCordova is open 
Wednesday through Sunday, 11 am to 3:00 pm. 
Free guided public tours of the Museum's main 
galleries take place every Wednesday and Sunday 
at 2 pm. Free tours of the Sculpture Park are 
given on Saturday and Sunday at | pm from May 
to October. Visit www.decordova.org or call 
781/259-8355 for further information. 13) 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the | 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s 894-1265 


SERVIGTAR Home center, we can help MF 7:90-5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
: SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


FLORENTINE “ 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


- Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums 
Unbeatable Prices * Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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Lincoln’s Community Web Site 
By The Webmaster 


You may think that the life of a professional webmaster is 
all fun and games. Well, I wouldn’t know. As webmaster of 
Lincoln’s Community Web Site, I hardly qualify as a 
professional. 

In fact, with computer skills that rank towards the bottom 
of the high-tech barrel, I amazed myself when I actually 

- created the site at www.lincoln-ma.com. And, since that 
moment, three years ago, the website has grown faster than the 
__ bittersweet in my back yard. 

Way back in the mid-1990’s, Lincoln barely existed on 
the Internet. One town resident had begun a rudimentary web 
| page about the town, but lacked the free time required to keep 
_ it up to date. Thus, anyone ‘surfing the web’ (that’s cool 
Internet lingo) for information on Lincoln would have found 
| an out-of-date, bare-bones website, hardly worthy of one of 
| Money magazine’s “Top 100 Wealthiest Towns.’ 

That well-meaning resident had offered his services to the 
town, proposing that he be hired to design and operate an 
| official town web site. However, the selectmen who reigned 
at the time must have considered the Internet to be a passing 
fad. They decided instead to upgrade the town’s abacus 
system. 

Fearful that property values would decline without an 
active town-related website, I stepped into the breach...and 
got it all over my shoes. Metaphorically speaking, that is. My 
goal was to create a website that would be interesting and 
relevant to both Lincolnites and those living elsewhere on the 
planet. Lincolnites, I guessed, would be interested in current 
events, meetings, and other useful information, like the 
dump’s hours of operation. Outsiders, I reasoned, would more 
likely be looking for information on Lincoln’s many tourist 
venues. Finding a way to attract these two different audiences 
to one website became the challenge. 

The Lincoln Independent (www. lincoln- 
ma.com/independent.htm), Lincoln’s first online newspaper, is 
the web site’s most popular page. It is meant for Lincolnites. 
| Updated weekly (more or less) through the fall and winter, 
residents will find the latest town news. I’m always posting 
| internal town government documents there, so that all can get 
| the full, unvarnished picture and make up their own minds 
about the issues du jour. 

In the spirit of muckraking journalism, I’ve posted the FEC 
records of political contributors from 01773, and to whom (or 
what) they contributed. The federal tax returns of Lincoln’s 
non-profit organizations also find their way to the /ndie’s 
pages from time to time. 

The ‘Maps’ page, which includes a street map of the town, 
is another popular page on the site, probably because both 
locals and outsiders can make use of it. Another page that 
| appears to be of extreme interest to both groups, based upon 
| the number of visitors, is the one with the real estate sales 
') listings. A mix of curious outsiders considering moving to 

Lincoln, along with nosy Lincolnites wondering what their 

neighbor’s house sold for, bring people to this page. 


anette a 


—— 


Copynght 2001 Neil Feinberg 


The runaway winner as the most visited ‘Tourist 
Attraction’ page is Drumlin Farm. Apparently, everybody 
loves a hayride. Other touristy places attracting attention are, 
in descending order of popularity: Codman House, Walden 
Pond, the Pierce House, Minuteman National Park, the 
Gropius House and the DeCordova Museum. Bet you didn’t 
know Lincoln was such a tourist mecca. 

Among town-based groups, the Historical Society receives 
the most visitors, followed closely by the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust, the Food Project and the Rural Land 
Foundation. Surprisingly, Minuteman Tech’s is the most 
popular school-related page, followed by the K-8 Lincoln 
Public Schools, L-S and the Carroll School. 

Visitors to the Lincoln Community Web Site have come 
from all over the world. The top ten countries (outside North 
America) are: United Kingdom, Japan, Germany, Netherlands, 
France, Australia, Taiwan, Belgium, Sweden and _ Italy. 
Visitors have also come from Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and 
Israel; Greece, Turkey and Cyprus; and Slovenia and Croatia. 

As you can see, in a small way, the Lincoln Community 
Web Site has tried to bring the peoples of our world together. 
In a very small way. 


Neil Feinberg is the webmaster of the Lincoln Community 
Web Site. You can e-mail him at neil@lincoln-ma.com, and 
you can visit the site at http:/\www.lincoln-ma.com. You'll 
need a computer for that. 
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Barrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Lincoln: Revolutionary Appeal . .. 


Located in the heart of Lincoln, this romantic 1703 Antique Colonial has heartwarming period charm 
with 5 fireplaces, authentic exposed beams, wide board floors and a fabulous 18’ x 16’ master bed- 
room with cathedral ceiling and fireplace. Enjoy a spectacular backyard with gorgeous pastoral 
views of the adjoining conservation land. Landscaped with a white picket fence and a wonderful 
barn with a partially finished upper level ideal for an office or studio space. A gem! $985,000 


[781] 259-4040 


www.barrettandco.com 


* Marion Donnell- Manager ¢ Lynn Vanderpoel 
¢ Jeannine Taylor ¢ Mikki Lipsey 
° Avrial Young ¢ Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Lincoln Crossing 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


arrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Lincoln: A Paradise Setting . . . 


The perfect location and a spectacular setting for this spacious Contemporary overlooking acres of 
nature’s scenic beauty. Watch the birds, enjoy the heron and take comfort in the surroundings of this 
truly special country retreat. Additional land available creates the possibility for a private, 

five-acre parcel. $995,000 


[781] 259-4040 


www.barrettandco.com 
¢ Marion Donnell- Manager ¢ Lynn Vanderpoel 
* Jeannine Taylor ¢ Mikki Lipsey 
¢ Avrial Young * Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Lincoln Crossing 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
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Poems 


By Mark Hopkins 


August 


Bees sleep. 
Daisies rest from 
growing. Under 
melon green trees 
simmering 

in whiteness, 

a barebulb sky 
blots shadows 
black as silence 
on paper grass. 
In the hollow 

of this airless 
world, the sound 
is the sun. 


Hey 


I am spinning. I am frothy. 
I am leaping whales of joy. 


All poems copyright 2001 Mark Hopkins 
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October 


The woods are apples 

and quiet endings of things. 
An intensity of squirrels 
churns beneath leaves. 
There is work for spiders, 
appearance for asters, 
destination for birds. 

The final mushrooms 
erupt in the silence 

of tearing needles. 
Overhead a hurrying 

of teal; deep in humus 

a gentleness of newts. 
When the junco arrives 
its bed will be turned. 


September Art Form 


A wind careened through 
a hole in the sunset 

and blasted my leaf piles 
into disarray. 


TRAVEL GROUP 
PRESENTS 


WORLD EXPLORER CRUISES — ALASKA 
Family Sailing Departs August 20, 2002 


Join other Katlin Travel clients and their children on this unique cruise departing 
from Vancouver. 
You'll spend eight nights aboard the Universe Explorer, a 737 passenger American- 
built steamship. From Vancouver you and your family will enjoy the wonders of 
the Inland Passage, stopping at Ketchikan, Sitka, Skagway, Juneau, Metlakatla and 
sailing the Misty Fjords. We return to Vancouver on Wednesday, August 28'*. 
| Remember, one major plus for cruising is that you don’t need to pack and unpack 
| your bags every night. Arrive onboard, unpack, and sit back and enjoy the sounds 


= — 


| and sights of Alaska from your favorite deck chair, or be off early on one of World 

| Explorers’ many shore excursions. This is the perfect opportunity to experience the 

| culture, breathtaking sights and fantastic wildlife with the entire family. Ask about 
our Youth program. 


Katlin Travel Group/Lincoln has very special family rates starting at $1525.00 per 
person, with half off for the 2"4 person. Adjoining cabins are available, but limited. 


Special offers are not limited to only this cruise. Also ask about World Explorers’ 
| cruises to Central America. 


| Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. This special offer is for a limited 
time only. 


World Explorer Alaska Cruise — August 2002 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Bus. Phone: 


Zip: 


Passport# Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Katlin Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Katlin Travel Group/Lincoln Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 = (781) 259-3100 
a Virtuoso agency 
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For SALE 


UNIT 218 (WITH GARAGE), THE RYAN ESTATE 
| $365,000 


The Ryan Estate, at 140 Lincoln Road, offers condominium living to people age 55 and over. Ideally located, it is across the 
street from Lincoln's banks, coffee shop, post office, supermarket, barber & beauty parlors, travel agent, and the train. 


The Ryan Estate is ideal for a Lincoln single or couple seeking to downsize and to enjoy the convenience of top notch 
building management and maintenance. Alternatively, it's Lincoln's ideal address for parents or grandparents of a local 
resident seeking the comfort of having an older loved one nearby while continuing their independence. 


Built in 1993, the Ryan estate is a community of 25 units. It boasts wonderful furnished common areas that include an elegant 
vestibule, library, fully-equipped kitchen/function room suite, and exercise room. The beautifully landscaped grounds are 
carefully maintained. 


Unit 218 has two bedrooms and two baths and contains approximately 1200 square feet of living space. The unit is centrally air- 
conditioned. The kitchen is fully equipped with like-new General Electric appliances—including a side-by-side, through the door 
ice and water dispensing refrigerator; electric range with self-cleaning oven; microwave oven; and dishwasher. The master 
bedroom includes a walk-in closet and there is lots of additional closet space. There is a large storage room in the basement 
that includes an additional clothes pole for hanging out-of-season clothing. 


As priced, the unit includes an installed clothes washer and dryer, and an upright freezer located in the basement storage area. 
Many Ryan Estate units do not have a garage, but this one does: an oversized garage with much additional storage space. The 
garage door is controlled by a remote-controlled electric garage door opener. 


Ryan Estate units come to market infrequently, and this is the first time a unit has been offered for sale in the past 14 years. 
For more information, please contact: 


Steve Low 
16 Blueberry Lane 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
office: 617-375-1448 
home: 781-259-8341 
e-mail: gordian1@concentric.net 
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| Rummaging Around Conservation 


By Tom Gumbart 


Hi, my name is Tom Gumbart, Conservation Director. 
Now that I have been entrenched in the Lincoln Conservation 
Office for nearly two years I have finally waded through the 
majority of the literature that exists within its confines. For 
_ you Town Office Building regulars I do not need to explain 
that the office is not a huge room. However, for its size it 
contains a phenomenal amount of Lincoln History. The 
storage space includes the following: 36 hanging folder file 
cabinet drawers, 20 large flat drawers for maps and 
_ approximately 110 tube slots for rolled plans, 3 desks, 2 
mobile carts, 3 tables, 3 bookcases, and a closet - and it is all 
packed! There is even more conservation stuff in the cabinets 
downstairs (even stuff in the Donaldson Room cabinets). We 
_ have books, documents, blueprints, plans, letters, reports, 
_ maps, posters, slides, and photos, not to mention all the stuff 
that is squirreled away on the computer system. Perhaps it 
should be called the Lincoln Conservation Library. In my 
efforts to make this information readily accessible I have had 
the opportunity to peruse a fascinating array of historical 
material. The bulk of the written literature is from 1958 to the 
present so it is not really old stuff but it naturally dates to the 
inception of the Conservation Commission in that year. What 
the volumes relate is that as a community Lincoln has been, 
and continues to be, incredibly attentive to careful long-range 
planning. The visions discussed in early documents such as 
"Planning for Lincoln" the Eliot Report dated 1958 and 
"Land Use in Lincoln ... a moment in time" dated 1965 have 
truly come to fruition. And the vision continues with pursuits 
_ such as the current Lincoln Fields Project. 

Another theme that comes through when reviewing 
Lincoln open space history is that there were many bright 
articulate residents who intimately involved themselves with 
the details of planning for, acquiring, and managing 
conservation lands. Then there were those other residents 
who were not intimately involved but still had strong 
| opinions about any related issues. The same holds true today, 
although the cast of characters is somewhat changed. Apathy 
is certainly not a problem in Lincoln; there is a keen interest 
in all activities, particularly when the activities are on public 
land. Although there are many potential land preservation 
projects that still exist in Town, the era of the large 
acquisition is gone forever (unless we decide to take 
Hanscom by eminent domain). Currently we find ourselves 
focusing on management of the open space that has been 
protected. 

As referenced above, people are passionate about their 
| Open space. I cannot imagine there is anyone in Niptown* 
who does not support permanent protection of the Town's 
| natural resources (except for a curmudgeon developer or 
two). However, supporting preservation and agreeing on how 
to manage the preserved landscape are two different animals. 
Just last week a pleasant individual came in to the office to 


inquire about using conservation fields for staging their 
weekend model helicopter events. He said the group is only 
about 10 individuals but they want a long-term relationship 
with a plot of land. Regretfully I did not maximize the 
potential of a comeback one-liner but I did inform him that 
the ConCom would be unlikely to look favorably on such a 
war zone. Similarly, it is a fairly easy decision to not allow 
recreational motorized vehicles to operate on conservation 
land, although minibikes were allowed at Tanner's Brook in 
the early 1970s. 

Other issues are much more complex and folks can 
become very polarized with their views in regards to these 
issues. Dog walking on conservation land is an example of 
one of these hot-button issues. I am not ready to slide down 
that slippery slope in the midst of this article. An even more 
contentious issue is that of vegetation management. Views 
range from cut down everything that does not have legs to do 
not ever cut anything because the plants scream in pain when 
the anvil-loppers sever a stem from the earth. This issue 
played out in depth in the 70's and 80's when the 
Conservation Department was engaged in selective timber 
harvesting on conservation land. I am not ready to slide down 
the slippery slope of discussing tree cutting in this article. Let 
sleeping dogs lie, at least for now. 

The dog that is awake and barking is a field dog. How 
should Town fields be treated? Many townsfolk (most of 
whom cycle through my office at one point or another) have 
very strong feelings about what constitutes appropriate field 
treatment and they can sharply contrast. It is just like the 
forest cutting issue in miniature. The fields discussed here are 
the 55 acres of non-agricultural fields not the 190 acres of 
leased agricultural land. I do think that most agree these 
fields should stay open and that they are a vital component of 
the scenery. Some want them mowed regularly in their 
entirety and others would like to see wildflowers and their 
associated wildlife. The Conservation Commission and staff 
strive to manage the fields with a balanced approach that 
integrates hiking trails, produces quality wildlife habitat, and 
also is aesthetically pleasing. Aesthetics are in the eyes of the 
beholder. What to one person is a beautiful mowed hillside 
may appear to be a monoculture devoid of structure to 
another. What to one person is a wildflower meadow with an 
abundant diversity of insects is a neglected patch of invasive 
prickers to another. Let me assure all of you that no fields are 
going to be allowed to go through the process of natural 
succession back to woodland. We are trying to create a 
pleasant mosaic that provides for all of the above qualities. 
Some patches will be left as winter cover for wildlife. Being 
on a Christmas Bird Count and seeing a flock of tree 
sparrows foraging on seed heads atop frosted Queen Anne's 
lace is a nice sight. Some fields also need multiple cuts to 
control invasive plants and create better field plant 
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composition and the tall cover will not be retained. Fields 
will change from year to year and our management can 
change too if necessary. The big picture is what is happening 


Cy4 ting Your (Memoirs around the fields. We have been fighting encroachment by 
Z cutting and chipping invasives like buckthorn and 
a na bittersweet. Stonewalls running along fields and roadways 
; have been extensively cleared and rebuilt by hand. This year 
“Want to 12; ublish? we are behind in the mowing - the tractor has been in the | 


shop since the end of June and today is August 23 - but that 
is yet another story. . . 

The field issue is explored in depth in a recent report 
written by Adam Hyde, Conservation Agent and primary | 
————————————————eeee ¥ 

GY Ty field person. Please feel free to come in to the office to check § 
Yl j out this report or to otherwise utilize the Conservation 


Library. Now relax and enjoy the diversity of habitats and 
protected public open space that is Lincoln! 


I would like to thank Ellen Meadors and Mary Sheldon, 
two extraordinary volunteers who have invested a huge 
Contact Mary Ann Hales amount of time and effort organizing, interpreting, and 
; ‘ cataloging several decades worth of conservation restrictions 

Her itage House, Publishers and deeds for the Conservation Department and the Lincoln 
(An imprint of The Cottage Press) Land Conservation Trust. Just do not mess up their files 
Upstairs at the Old Town Hall 
(781) 259-8771 ° mahales@world.std.com * Niptown originates from the fact that Lincoln was “nipped off? of 
the surrounding towns such as Concord when it was formed. The 
name is found in historical references. 


Copyright 2001 Tom Gumbart 


2% GARDENS & 


Fall Magic Annuals & Perennials 
Custom Fall Wreaths & Arrangements 


Jumbo Mum Baskets Mum Hangers 

Kale & Cabbage Pumpkins 

Cornstalks Indian Corn 
Gift Plants & Topiaries 


Trees, Shrubs & Perennials on Sale 


We deliver Mulch & Loam 
339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 
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We work with you 
to make your dream home 


a reality. 


Thomas Buckborough 
& Associates 


Fine Residential Designers and Contractors 


fine coffees &L teas...baked goods 


NARI Member and 
Award Winning Remodeler 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


978-369-3757 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Offices at 9A Great Road, Acton 4 " 
AR - bey 2: Cancers MA 01742 Saturday 8 :00-3 :00 


tbandadesignbuild.com 


Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [V 
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SNAPSHOTS OF THE FOOD PROJECT’S 


‘NOFA Conference’ 


Every year, at the midpoint of the summer program, staff and youth working at The Food Project take a 
trip out to Western Massachusetts for the annual Northeast Organic Farmers Association Conference. 
The young people learn about peer organizations and give a presentation on their work. 
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———_—__— ‘Market’ 


a ris oes 


Our busy fi farmers’ market ¢ at the intersection of Blue Hill Avenue and Dudley Street gives youth the 


$s 


hectic experience of running their own business for the day. Youth staff the market every Tuesday and 
+ T Thursday and sell their vegetables, honey, fresh flowers and simple prepared foods. te) 


Boy 
a. ae 


“hee 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoin, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P.O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5om 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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P.O.BOX 6245 LINCOLN,MA 
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Waltham Printing 
Services, Inc. 


A Full-Service Printer 


Full Prepress Capabilities 

1-4 Color Printing 

Full Bindery Services 

RUSH Services Available 

Fast Quoting by Fax, Phone or E-Mail 
Volume Discounts 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River @ Spacious |, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security @ Fitness Center ¢ Fine Dining 
@ Social Activities © Weekly Housekeeping 


a 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle @ Indoor Parking 


ury Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing f=) 
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Dear Readers, 


The first article revisits the Lincoln schools in the mid-seventies. You'll find this an intriguing 
read. Could income rather than property taxes fund our schools? How about sending us your thoughts on 
ways to fund the Lincoln school system so excellence can be maintained. 

Jane Langton has given us the last chapter in her forthcoming mystery, The Escher Twist. Homer 
Kelly is in action again! 

This magazine is looking for a co-editor. If you enjoy the world of publishing, give us a call and 
we'll tell you what we are all about. It’s a great way to feel a part of the town. 

Judy Revis’s artwork is making its third appearance on the cover. Thank you again for the fine 
drawing and message, Judy. 

Check your mailbox in the first week of December for a renewal notice. The cost will remain the 
same ($12.00 for one year; $22.00 for two years). And remember the magazine makes a great holiday gift 
for a new neighbor or one that has moved away. 


Enjoy the holidays. Liutty 


Table of Contents 


We’ve had the Baby Bulge, Now Where are We? Ruth Hapgood 
Making Lasting Connections to the Land Lisa MacCullough 
The Escher Twist Jane Langton 
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A View from the Vault Jeanne Bracken 
Spend this Winter with Your Family at DeCordova 
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SERVICE 


CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain ¢ Window Treatments 
e Hardware ¢ Upholstering 
LJ e Wallpaper e Carpeting & Orientals [J 
r} @ Fabric e Decorating Services 
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Advertising 
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Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 

Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 
dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 

submitted. The cost of photographs must be 

bome by the submitter unless pnor approval 

is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


; A Commentary on the Lincoln Schools in the mid-1970’s. This article appeared 
previously in The Lincoln Review, Volume One, Number 8 (35 cents), January 1978. 
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WE’VE HAD THE BABY BULGE BUT NOW WHERE ARE WE? 


By Ruth Hapgood 


Enrollment next year in the Lincoln Public Schools is 
expected to drop to about 650 students, down by 50 from 
this year, which was down 50 from the year before. 
People mutter, "If the number of students shrinks, why 
don't schools, and budgets, and numbers of teachers 
shrink the same? Why aren't we back where we were 
when the schools were this size before?" 

And when was that? 

We have to go all the way back to 1956 to get toa 


_ school with 643 children enrolled. We were just at the 
_ opening of the baby boom. The graduating 8th grade had 


had fewer than 40 children. The grades then in school 
averaged 70 children each. The anticipated Kindergarten 
enrollment was more than 100, and it kept on like that as 
far as one could see into the future. 

With Center and Smith Schools fully utilized, the old 
South School (now the Masonic Hall) was reopened to 
take care of four Kindergarten classes. The fall of 1956 
saw the first students in the new Lincoln-Sudbury 


_ Regional High School, 64 Lincoln children in a school 


of 246 (some continued in Concord and Weston High 
Schools to graduate with their class). 

The Town, having declined to build the school 
needed by Hanscom Air Base, was considering running 
one for them if the federal government would reimburse 


all costs. 


And plans were going ahead in haste to build the 
Hartwell School. Nobody even foresaw the Hartwell 


_ Annex, or Brooks. 


Then as now the Lincoln schools were committed to 


giving the children the best education that could be 
devised. In addition to a superintendent and two 


principals, there were specialists in Art, Phys. Ed., Shop, 


_ Home Arts, Music, and "Remedial and Testing." Thirty- 


\) 
\f 


three teachers took care of those 643 kids, a 
pupil/teacher ratio of 19.5/1. Today's is 12/1. And in 
addition there are 22.1 aides helping our present 57.6 
teachers who teach this year's 699 pupils, which makes 
the pupil/teacher ratio even lower. 

In 1956 the average teacher's salary in the state was 
$4400, while Lincoln's was $4137, with a range from 
$3350 to $5600. In present dollars that works out at an 
average of $9070 and a range of $7339 to $12,264. Our 
present figures actually indicate a salary range of 
$10,554 to $20,859. 

The schools' 1956 report gave expenditures per pupil 
as $353.53, and the per pupil net expenditures from local 


taxation as $265.20, while the total operating budget was 
$243,939. 

The per pupil cost of $354 in 1956 would be $775 in 
today’s dollars, while the Budget Alternatives report 
gives our actual per pupil cost today as $2689. 

No wonder people sigh for the old days. That total 
1956 budget of $243,939 would be $534,237 adjusted 
for inflation, while in fact today's total 1976-77 
operating budget was $1,747,399, three and a half times 
as much. 

What hoppen? 

Some of this increase is based on changes in methods 
of teaching. Take the matter of homogeneous vs. 
heterogeneous grouping. We have had a couple of 
decades of equal- ability grouping, only to learn the hard 
way that the benefits of teaching a group of similar 
abilities moving at the same rate were negated by the 
psychological results as faster kids were separated from 
the others and slower kids adopted a "dumbo" label. 
Teaching a mixed group means teaching more different 
levels at once, which takes more teachers and more 
flexible scheduling, yet there is general agreement that 
the method is worth it. 

Some of the increase reflects the improved standing 
of the teaching profession, some the fact that the balance 
is shifting toward experienced career teachers in contrast 


. to the time of the bulge when we were begging for 


talented beginners. Some of it is required under Chapter 
766 to provide extra help for special needs. 

Another factor we must not forget is the four 
additions - the Hartwell Annex, the Brooks School, the 
Brooks addition and town auditorium, and the Bud Reed 
Gymnasium. The upkeep and heating of all our 
buildings, bulging with children until two years ago, is a 
considerable factor still. 

We have chosen year by year, through our votes in 
Town Meeting and our election of School Committee 
candidates, to support the best education we could get, 
even if it meant higher teaching costs. 

But when we remove the factor of inflation from the 
figures, we can see that our present school budgets cost 
something like three and a half times as much as they 
did twenty years ago. Does "value added" account for all 
of that increase? 

Better go to the public hearing on the Lincoln School 
Budget --February 13 at Brooks School, 8 p.m. --an 
find out. 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. | 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


ans ne ona meresiC a Nore see 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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-Making Lasting Connections to 
the Land 


By Lisa MacCullough 


I came across an incredible quote the other day, 
actually, it was a speech from the organic farmer and 
environmental activist, Michael Ableman. He spoke 
about his love of being in touch with the land, and with 
the seasons, and with how food is grown, but then 
reflected on the fact that so many people no longer have 

-arelationship with the land. He said, “I often feel a bit of 
sadness. I am aware that most of our society no longer 
has this opportunity, no longer knows what it is like to 
pull a carrot from the ground or eat the heart out of a 
watermelon still warm from the sun, or munch on beans 
that are so fresh they explode in your mouth when you 
eat them. There is a different kind of nourishment, less 
tangible than the carrots and the beans and the melons, 
‘that being connected with the earth provides; a deeper 
soulful nourishment that I think our society is 
desperately longing for.” 

__ Those words seem even more relevant given the grief 

that our country is experiencing right now. We are all 

_ grasping for something that will help us mend and I feel 

that by connecting with the land, through farming, or 
simply by taking the time to walk the trails in Lincoln, 
helps in a way. It gives one time to refocus on what it is 
that is important: our community, the land, and the 

‘relationship between them. As for where The Food 

Project comes in to all of this, again, I would like to 

‘share some writing from a former Food Project Crew 

Worker. 

Amelia Ravin began her work with us way back in 
1994, when The Food Project farmed on land at Drumlin 
} farm. Those eight weeks during the summer meant a 
| tremendous amount to Amelia and she wrote to let us 
+ know about it: 


“IT want to express my thanks to you for your 
program, the work you do and the lives that you touch. 
The Food Project experience for me has been very 
influential in my career and life choices. It initiated my 
interest in land conservation and opened my eyes to a 
whole different perspective on communities and the 
importance of public service. I gained a sense of 
stewardship, not only for the land, but also for people 
and the communities we live in. 

After high school I went on to college to study 
biology, where I focused my research on natural 
resources and conservation. I studied endangered species 
in class and in the field and kept coming back to one of 
the main points that The Food Project taught me: 
resources, whether wildlife or agriculture, are an integral 
part of human life, and that you cannot have one without 
the other. 

I am now working for a nonprofit organization called 
the Charles River Conservancy, where I have had the 
opportunity to work on a range of projects aimed at 
restoring the river parks and improving access to the 
Charles River Basin Parklands. I have really enjoyed 
becoming involved in community outreach and running 
public meetings to increase awareness about these 
invaluable public lands. 

This fall, I am applying for graduate school in Urban 
and Environmental Policy and Planning, where I can 
study both social and environmental issues through a 
holistic and comprehensive approach. I hope that I can 
stay involved with the great work that you all are doing 
for youth and our resources.” — Amelia Ravin 

Please contact The Food Project if you know about a 
young person who might be interested in joining us. 
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SARAH CANNON 


HOLDEN 


LT..GOVERNOR 


Clean Elections Candidate 
Life-long Lincoln Resident 


JOIN THE CAMPAIGN TO STOP BUSINESS 
AS USUAL ON BEACON HILL! 
YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 


We made the first step in 1998 when 67% of us voted in favor of Clean 
Elections*. 


The Legislature says “NO” and refuses to fund our law. 


We must act NOW. We must produce qualified** Clean Elections 
candidates to win the case for Clean Elections in court and force the 
Legislature to fund our law. 


Join the campaign to stop business as usual on Beacon Hill by filling out 
the form below and sending in a $5 qualifying contribution.*** 


* The Clean Elections law is a campaign finance reform law intended to attract a broader field of candidates to electoral 
politics. 


** The Clean Elections law requires a candidate for Lt. Governor to collect 3,000 signatures with contributions from 
$5-$100. Once this threshold is met, the candidate is considered “qualified”. 


*** Even if you are not ready to support Sarah but do support Clean Elections, please submit a CE-2 card and a $5 
qualifying contribution. Without “qualified” candidates, Clean Elections will not survive. 


ACT TODAY FOR TOMORROW'S OPPORTUNITIES 


Please make checks payable and send to: Holden Committee P.O. Box 6202 Lincoln MA 01773 


Paid for and authorized by the Sarah Cannon Holden Committee 


Form CE-2: Qualifying Contribution 
Massachusetts Clean Elections 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Office of Campaign and Political Finance SARAH CANNON HOLDEN L J GOVERN 
One Ashburton Place ~— OR 
Boston, MA 02108 Name of Candidate Office Sought and District 
(617) 727-8352 
Contributor Name: Contribution Amount: $ 

Contributor Residential Address City/Town 


I wish the above named participating candidate to be eligible for Massachusetts Clean Elections. 


Signature of Contributor Date 


Registrar Use Only 
This contributor is a registered voter in the participating candidate's district 
Signature of Registrar Date 


— ————— i 
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This coming February the next mystery story of Jane Langton’s entitled The Escher 
Twist will be published by Viking Press. As an intriguing preview, Jane is sharing 


the final chapter with our readers. 


The Escher Twist 


_ By Jane Langton 


The City of Cambridge has survived a twist of its 


_ own. There had been a transit strike. There was popular 
_ indignation at the city council’s refusal to reduce taxes 


for the elderly. The head of the Cambridge Building 


| Department had been hauled before the State Ethics 
~ Commission. 


Gentrification was creeping in all 
direction. There were lavish improvements to properties 


» in Mrs. Winthrop’s neighbrhood—Brattle and Lakeview, 
| Sibly and Fayerweather, Appleton and Sparks. 


But not to Mrs. Winthrop's property, because on a 
lovely September afternoon during the last week of her 
life Eloise had written a codicil to her will, properly 


_ witnessed by her cleaning woman and the man who 


- came to read the meter. 


The consequence of her last act was that Leonard, 
checking on her mail one morning as he did every day, 


_ found a letter from her executor. It was not like the bills 


he had been forwarding to her accountant. It was 
addressed to Leonard himself. 
He read it three times before he understood the 


central paragraph-- 


I leave my house and all its contents to Leonard 


Sheldrake, in gratitude for his kindness to me and his 
appreciation of the work of my husband Zachariah. 
Signed by: Witnessed by: 


Galatea Stokes 
Joseph P. Malone 


Eloise Creech Winthrop 


"Oh, Mrs. Winthrop,” whispered Leonard, "I don't 


_ deserve it.” He unlocked the front door and stood gazing 
around the empty hall, which still spoke so eloquently of 


} 


| his gentle landlady. There was a dark patch on the faded 


-/grasscloth where Zachariah had once looked down so 
 benevolently from the wall, and a light patch on the floor 
_ where the tigerskin rug had so recently bared its fangs. "I 


wasn't kind to you at all, dear Mrs. Winthrop, I wasn't 
nearly kind enough.” 


Copyright 2001 Jane Langton 


Burdened with a monstrous feeling of guilt, Leonard 
abandoned his plans for the afternoon and rocketed into 
Boston on the T: At the Park Street station he bounded 
up the stairs and dodged through the crowds on Tremont 
Street, arriving out of breath at the corner of Court 
Street, where he found his way at last to the office of the 
executor. Plunging past the secretary in the outer office, 
he apologized to the astonished executor and fiercely 
disclaimed any right to deprive Mrs. Winthrop's heirs of 
their inheritance. 

The executor looked at him mildly. “As it happens, 
Mr. Sheldrake, there was only one previous heir, the 
Anthropological Society of America. I have already 
informed the president of the society that all Mrs. 
Winthrop's furniture is to be removed from storage and 
returned to the house.” 

In a daze, Leonard had the presence of mind to ask, 
"But what about the totem pole and the tamrong and the 
hookah? What about the picture of Professor Winthrop? 
Surely they don't have to give all those things back?" 

"Indeed they do,” said the executor primly. He did 
not unfold to Leonard the painful scenes of the last few 
days - the outrage of the anthropologists and his own 
courageous and adamantine resistance. 

Leonard left the executor's office in a state of dazzled 
confusion. In a telephone booth on Tremont Street he 
called Frieda and told her the staggering news. 

"Oh, Leonard,” she said in horror, “think of the taxes, 
how will we ever manage?" Then before he could 
answer, she said wildly, "The attic! We'll rent out the 
attic! We'll take in lodgers! A whole houseful of 
lodgers!" 

Mrs. Winthrop's was not the only will that was a 
dumbfounding surprise to its legatee. Mrs. Kitty Fell left 
everything to a distant second cousin once removed, a 
woman she had never met, a retired school teacher who 
possessed the single virtue that she as not, never had 
been, nor ever would be a little bitch named Frieda. 

Frieda neither knew nor cared. She and Leonard were 
too busy trying to settle down in their inherited real 
estate. It wasn't easy, Mrs. Winthrop's house was so 
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MecRkKAE-TUNNICLIFFE 
a = ga FUNERAL 


Established in 1936 in response 
to the community’s needs. 


Complete Pre-Arrangement 
Planning to Meet Individual Needs 


SERVING CONCORD, CARLISLE, LINCOLN 
SUDBURY AND THE ACTONS 


Corner of Thoreau and Belknap Streets 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 


978-369-3388 
Edmund H. Tunnicliffe [V 


ee gs ee ee 
The Real Estate Leaders 
Betty Kimnach, CBR 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


146 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Offce Phone: 781-259-9700 


For an appointment call 


Betty Kimnach LINCOLN — Nestled on 1.68 acres in neighorhood close to major routes. This 
expanded Cape has four bedrooms, three baths, with quality new additions that 
781-259-0105 boast excellent craftmanship. It has 3600 sq.ft. of living space with stunning 
catherdal ceilings in master bedroom and music/living room. Walls of glass 
invite the outside in — truly a special property. $979,00G 
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large and complex, they sometimes lost touch with each 
other. Leonard would shout, "Where are you?" and 
Frieda would cry from somewhere far away. "I don't 
know. Try heading north.” 

Well, of course it was M. C. Escher all over again. It 
was his upside-down and inside-out staircases, his 
scrambled perspectives. But it was no longer one of his 
crystals. Leonard had given up on crystalline perfection 
in an attempt to adjust to the happy-go-lucky ways of his 
wife, who was a lot more into chaos than order. 
Leonard's worktable was no longer a_ study in 


_ parallelograms and right angles. It was a comfortable 


shambles. 
So was the back yard. To the owners of the house 


next door their overgrown garden was an offense. The 
neighbors had spent a fortune on a glass conservatory 
_ with an ogee roof like a cathedral -- our premier model 
_with the soaring elegance of a palm house -- and another 


fortune on a fashionable landscape gardener. Therefore it 
was an affront to look over their dipped hedges at the 
careless wilderness next door, the back yard once so 
cheerfully neglected by Mrs. Winthrop. 

Eloise herself was past caring about the neighbors. 
She had moved to another neighborhood entirely, more 
beautiful by far, where at last she could lie cozily beside 
her husband Zachariah. 


Mary was glad about Frieda's and Leonard's good 
fortune. Sentimentally she said to Homer -- once again 
bringing the end neatly back to the beginning -- "Maybe 
love at first sight works out sometimes after all. Tell me, 
Homer, did you fall in love with me at first sight?" 

Mary was just kidding, but Homer said flatly, “Yes, I 


) did.” 


"Oh, well, of course, so did I. Fall in love with you, I 
mean. You were the first man I'd ever met who was tall 
enough.” She laughed. "Think of it, all these years of 


| ecstasy:” 


"Ecstasy? Well, maybe,” Homer thought it over. "I'd 
call it more of an ecstatic interminable squabble.” 
“Oh, of course.” Mary thought a minute. "An 


| everlasting amorous wrangle.” 


“A grouchy perpetual passion.” Homer snatched up 
the thesaurus. 

“Oh, good,” said Mary. “Let's try both categories.” 

They spent the next half hour, true scholars that they 
were, trying to define the precise nature of their 
affection, combining Roget’s category 795, synonyms 


| for DISACCORD, with 931, words signifying LOVE. 


THE LINCOLN HAND BELL 
RINGERS 


By Julie Pugh 


On Tuesday afternoons, especially during warm 
weather when the windows are open, you can hear music 
in our town center. Twelve men and women of all ages 
are rehearsing hand bell ringing at the First Parish 
Church. 

The group performs at retirement homes, the Adult 
Day Care Center, at church services, parties and 
functions in Lincoln and surrounding towns. December 
concerts will be held at Newbury Court in Concord, 
Traditions in Wayland and Waltham Crossing. 

Betty Drum from Sudbury conducts the group. The 
ringers come from Lincoln as well as nearby towns. The 
music selections range from secular to religious and are 
frequently seasonal pieces. Rehearsals are from 1-3 PM 
Tuesdays from mid September to mid June. 
Performances are almost always given during these 
hours. New members with an ability to read music and 
count are always welcome. For more information, 
contact Julie Pugh (259-8259) or Diana Smith (259- 
9759). 
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LINCOLN- New Price! Hilltop selling in very desirable Lincoln 
location. This swiss chalet style country house (4,640 sf) offers 
space, quality and drama. Two story living room, gourmet 
kitchen, new baths, master suite and much more. Easy access to 
any destination! Come See. $1,249,000 


LINCOLN- A wonderful New England Cape (2,721 s.f.) on 1.47 
acres in one of the most desirable Lincoln locations. It features 
large open living room, choice of first and second floor masters, 


two offices, an exercise room, recreation room, in-ground pool 
and cabana and more. $849,000 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Ine. 
Group West Division 


Each office individually owned and operated 


Sheila Harding, GkRI 


Patti Salem 


781-259-0700 


LINCOLN- New Price! A unique deck house contemporary si 
on a unique 2.31 acres! The floor plan is very flexible permit] 
fabulous entertaining or quiet comfort. The land is both breat 

taking and useful. Worth a visit! $899,00) 


ran kaakaks 


LINCOLN- Special Lincoln condo — upstairs unit. Living ro¢ 
with fireplace opens to dining room and kitchen, creating a f@ 
ing of spaciousness. There is a balcony off the living room tht 
overlooks the front yard. Three bedrooms and two baths com 


plete this newly carpeted condo. Walk to town and train. | 
$3758 
| 


AXTRAORDINARY LINCOLN ESTATE - A long winding drive brings you to this impressive contemporary residence on an equally 
impressive site. The 15-plus room, 9,600 square foot house is an unusually composition of shingle, stucco, glass and stone. An impor- 
ant aspect of the house is its flexibility of use — a year-round residence, it relates favorable to all seasons. The magnificent 6.99 acres, 
bordering on conservation land encompasses a wonderful pond, suitable for swimming, fishing and skating, open rolling fields and 
beautiful woodland views. A house where family and friends would enjoy being. $4,900,000 


YPECTACULAR LINCOLN ESTATE - A Grand Estate 11,900 sf surrounded by wrought iron fencing is perfectly sited on two acres in 
}restigious Warbler Springs. A perfect blend of contemporary and traditional, it manages the trick of being both serene and powerful. 
‘Vhe front courtyard with decorative fishpond and fountain provides privacy from the road, and leads to the entrance foyer/rotunda 

‘joaring two stories to the coffered skylights. It serves as a welcoming center for visitors and is also a central element that leads to the 
}ving room, dining room, library and dramatic front stair. This wonderful house, grand yet casual, is a place for gracious entertaining, 
Jappy fun, and comfortable living. $3,900,000 


A Team to Remember 


| Sheila Harding, GRI 
| Patti Salem 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 
781-259-9700 Patti Salem, Buyer Specialist 
81-705-4017 Voice Mail Ne Oslincoinehoas. 781-795-4018 Voice Mail 


iheila Harding, GRI 


Each office individually owned and operated 


We work with you 
to make your dream home 


a reality. 


Thomas Buckborough 


— 


; ee Ne al 
& Associates iN On O@i<aysx 


Fine Residential Designers and Contractors 
fine coffees & teas...baked goods 
NARI Member and : 
Award Winning Remodeler sandwiches...gourmet foods 


978-369-3757 


Offices at 9A Great Road, Acton Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
P.O. Box 1272, Concord, MA 01742 Saturday 8:00-3:00 


tbandadesignbuild.com 


COLDWCLL 
BANKCR 


HUNNEMAN 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


25 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
781-259-1100 


LINCOLN -— New Listing. Fox Ridge Farm. Romantic vistas of meadows 
and secluded pond enhance this 1820 four-bedroom farmhouse on 6.6 


acres. A two story, double barn with studio/office, a rustic pond-side hide- 
away with dock, and a four room guest cottage complete the ambience of 
Orrontunity this country estate just 15 miles from downtown Boston! $2,950,000 
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THE HAESSLERS IN NICARAUGA AND HONDORUS 


Local residents, Dr. Herbert Haessler and his wife, Diane are headed on this 
Thanksgiving Day to Thailand as members of a medical team under the auspices of 
Feed the Children. Medical teams comprised of 25-35 people (doctors, nurses, and 
lay people) go into developing countries and help with the medical needs in the 
villages. This includes setting up dental clinics, eye clinics, and a pharmacy in the 
host country and giving hands-on medical care. 


In November-December 2001, they were in 
Honduras. On this trip they stayed in one village 
(Palacios) and people came down the river and 
from along the coast to see the medical team. In 
this picture they arrive by canoe. 


| In June 2001, the Haesslers were in Nicaragua. 

| In that country, the medical team went to a 

| different village each day and set up the clinic in 

) a church, school, or community center. Here 
the people are lined up waiting to go into the 

} clinic. 


HONDURAS 


The runway we landed on 
The pilot buzzed field to chase animals. 
Nor roads, only walking paths here. 
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A walk through the village 


The Haesslers at the Clinic 
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The Haesslers at the Clinic 


People lined up for beans and 
rice from Feed the Children truck. 


In the village 
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HUNNEMAN 


25 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


Sandra Bradlee 
781-259-0257 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


Susan Law 
781-446-0814 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


Sheila Long 
781-446-0861 


Diana Smith 


978-443-1694 781-259-1822 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


Jeff Morgenstern 
508-383-0241 


LINCOLN-16-room brick Georgian in a prime location on 7.6 
acres set off a cul de sac. This outstanding property features 
fine craftsmanship and detailed woodwork throughout. 


Lighted tennis court and extensive landscaping. 
$3,399,000 


LINCOLN -— Distinctive 5-bedroom Contemporary with high 
ceilings, light-filled spaces, marble floors and two fireplaces. 
Superb 4 acre setting and location $1,250,000 


781-259-1100 


Call us today for all 
your real estate needs. 


LINCOLN — Charming 1930’s Colonial. Nine rooms, 4/5 LINCOLN-Centrally located 4-bedroom Cape with contempo- 


bedrooms and 3 full baths, totaling 3,788 square feet. Features rary styling. Features include fireplaced living room, first floor 
include breakfast room, screened porch, patio and lovely yard. master bedroom, 3 full baths, spacious study with cathedral 
$849,000 ceiling. $759,000 


LINCOLN ~—This light and bright Cape/Ranch offers tremen- LINCOLN —Exceptional 3-bedroom Townhouse featuring 
-dous living space and value. Recent updates include central open living space with woodland views. Fully updated with 
AC, septic system, roof, upgraded electrical. Finished upstairs the highest quality materials. Tennis courts, garden, trails and 
with potential bedroom suite, in law or au pair. The rooms are access to conservation land. $479,000 
large throughout, and the floor plan offers great flexibility. 

$749,000 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


HUNNEMAN 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


POETRY 


By Mary Terrell 


The Grandmother 


| maneuver the stroller around the edge 

of large, muddy puddles left yesterday 
when the continuous rain trapped 

Julia and me in the house while | read 
about a spider climbing up the water spout 
when it rained, it washed the spider out 
We sang the verse over and over 

while she mimicked the spider, 

wiggling her small fingers 

up and down in the air. 


Today, the sun glows yellow and red on trees 
the sky, the October blue sky reflects Julia's eyes 
We follow a path going deep into the woods 
pass a field full of dried corn stalks 

rattling in the breeze 

Listen, Julia, | say, hear the rat-a-tat-tat! 

Crows startle her when they call 

she points, birds she says. Yes, Julia, birds. 

We smile and move on down the path 

over rustling leaves, juts in the ground, rocks. 


A fuzzy orange and black caterpillar 

crawis slowly in front of us 

When it creeps onto an oak leaf 

| touch the stiff bristly fur, offer it to Julia 

She studies the caterpillar, pats it, as she would a cat 
| tell her, Someday, this will be a buttertly. 


Butterfly, its a butterfly, | hear 
myself saying to my son 
after a walk in the meadow 
long ago.... 


Mary Terrell 
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The women have come to be together again 
they hug Anna’s Aunt and Uncle each other 
Itis an April spring day cold grey 

trees are starting to leaf out 

tufts of grass grow between 

sidewalk cracks flowers 

appear in the garden 


they sit around the table eating 
homemade Italian sandwiches 
drinking tea and talking 

even laugh at times 


a feeling of emptiness creeps 
in the room like a chilling draft 
through a crack in the window 
it quiets their talk for a moment 
they begin to cry 

and the warm kitchen 
embraces them 


Mary Terrell 
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The benches are buried 

a limb of an old cedar tree 
severed from its trunk 
stripped of bark splintered 
lays in a deep snowadrift 


A swirling white shroud 

wraps around the woods 

muffling cracking sounds 

as the northeast wind blows 
through a stand of spindly maples 


The storm begins to wane 

a flock of bluebirds settle 

on the fallen limb _ fly to the tree 
hover in a dust of snow 

eat cedar berries 


Mary Terrell 
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‘DOING NOTHING ON HIGH ALERT!?? 


By Sheila Schwartz 


I loved the show ‘Seinfeld’ when it was on 
television. They billed it as a show about nothing. Of 
course, it wasn’t really about ‘nothing’. It was about 
everyday life, without anything terribly extraordinary 
going on. There were episodes about tiffs with the dry 
cleaner over pickup times and disputes with the fruit 
vendor about squeezing the melons. The funny stuff that 
we all chuckle at in everyday life. The kinds of things | 
try to bring to your attention when I compose my 
thoughts for you. 

As much as I hate to admit it, since September 
11, my life has been a lot like Seinfeld. I’ve been pretty 
much doing nothing. I haven’t been able to concentrate 
on my work, so my desk is piled high with uncut 
coupons and applications for new credit cards. I'll look 
at one envelope and become overwhelmed by the 
possibility that Publisher’s Clearinghouse could be 
sending me tainted mail. Then, I have to play several 
games of Solitaire on my computer to lower my heart 
rate back to the normal zone. Even dealing with the 
unending flow of Christmas catalogues has seemed like 
too much of a chore. I had a fleeting thought that if Bin 
Laden had ever ordered from an L.L.Bean catalogue, 
they would know exactly where to find him. They seem 
to have the entire world population in their database. Has 
the CIA checked with them for a current address? 

Like everyone else, I’ve watched the news 
diligently until I reached repetition overload. I felt the 
same way my kids did when I attempted to impart the 
critical details of procreation to them. They shouted at 
me, “T.M.I.! T.M.I.!” What is T.M.I., you may ask? Too 
Much Information! With my hands over my eyes and 
ears, I switched the channel to a craft show and I took up 
knitting to try and cope with the stress of staying on high 
alert. 

But my mind kept wandering and I couldn’t 
keep track of the pattern for the sweater I was supposed 
to be making, so I decided a scarf would be easier. The 
scarf is now forty-seven and a half feet long and I’m 
really not any more relaxed. I’m thinking of organizing a 
community event where I would wrap this scarf around 
the entire population of our fair town and take a picture 

Copyright 2001 Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 
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with the title “Lincoln — A Close Knit Kind of Place”. I 
thought of sending out a flyer to advertise the day and 
time of the photo shoot, but I don’t think anyone else is | 
opening their mail either. I'll have to put up one of those | 
sandwich boards at the flowerpot so y’all will show up. — 
Then, maybe one of the local realtors could use our | 
group portrait for a promotional ad to bring in more 
clients willing to pay the big bucks for a home here and 
then pay even bigger bucks for the overrides. 

My editor just called to inform me of the next 
deadline for this beloved magazine is creeping ever 
closer. She asked if I’d written anything yet to inject a 
little humor back into our lives. Laughter is the best 
medicine for the most part, but I have been at a total loss 
as to what I might say that would bring a smile to your 
face. I still don’t feel particularly humorous, especially 
since I’ve been under the weather for the last few days 
with aches and pains and fever. Of course my first 
thought was that I had contracted the new and dreaded 
‘A’ disease. Wher my son called to see how I was 
feeling, he inquired, “Do you have a sniffly nose?” and 
was dramatically relieved to hear that I did. He informed 
me that nasal discharge was the one sure sign that it 
wasn’t Anthrax. I never imagined that my son, who is 
studying for his MBA, had become an infectious disease 
specialist. 

However, he appears to have been correct and I 
seem to have recovered without serious medical 
intervention, or without requiring any mention of my 
name on the evening news as the first confirmed case in 
the Commonwealth. (By the way, I hate every. time they 
mention us that way. I am afraid that these Anthrax 
lunatics will look at each other and say, “Gee, how could 
we have forgotten Massachusetts?” and put our special 
envelope in the mail tomorrow. My husband says that 
you should never mention the word ‘no-hitter’ while the 
baseball game is still being played. I put the lack of 
Anthrax in our state in the same category. Broadcasters 
take note: STOP SAYING THAT THERE ARE NO 
CASES HERE.) 

Because I didn’t die, I still need to write this 
piece. I will share with you the things that have been on 


my mind during this period of nothingness. I’ve been 


worrying about a lot of political issues, especially in my 


_ febrile trance. Here is the question that has plagued me 
' the most - Does Lincoln have a key to the town? If we 
_ do, why haven’t I ever seen it given out in ceremonies? 


Is it because we don’t have a mayor to perform such 


_ administrative duties? If we don’t have a key, how can 


our public officials assure our safety if they can’t even 
lock up the place? 

I think it is a fact of our new existence, - Lincoln 
needs a mayor. I know we have a moderator, but I don’t 
think that is the same thing. A moderator tries to keep 


_ the peace between warring factions, or tries to bring us 
_ to a more central viewpoint when we become too right 


wing. We have an awful lot of committees that argue, so 
I know our moderator stops the bickering when Town 
Meeting has taken up a whole weekend with debate. We 


_ could just as easily use the soccer referees and have 


them keep track of playing time and hand out penalties 
for unnecessary contrarianism. 

After watching Rudy in New York, I became 
extremely concerned that if Lincoln ever suffered a dire 
crisis in these trying times, we wouldn’t have a 
figurehead to whom we could turn. We need a 


_ benevolent dictator to take care of us in times of trouble. 


Will our moderator tell us to go see a play on 
Broadway? We need a mayor to cut the ribbon at all our 
new construction projects like the new high school and 
the new high-speed modem access which, I have been 
reassured, will arrive some time during the present 
millennium. We need someone to send to the mayor’s 


_ conferences, when all those other mayors get together. 
_ Because we don’t have a mayor we have missed some 


important political developments already. We need a 
mayor to sit through days of discussion, and then come 


_ back to Lincoln and report whether Mayor Barrie still 


OG a 


has white powder around his nose, and who came with 
their mistress instead of their wife. 

I would like to walk into Town Hall and see my 
mayor sitting at a desk with a sign that says, “The Buck 
Stops Here.” At the moment, with the financial crises in 
our schools, and in our town, I would sleep better at 
night knowing that the buck had stopped somewhere. 

Ronald Reagan made a whole presidential career 
out of becoming the father figure we all yearned for. 
(Please note that I have no gender bias with respect to 
this soon to be elected mayor. I think Janet Reno proved 
to all of us that a strong mother figure could be just as 
appealing as a man in a leadership position could.) 
Maybe having a mayor is exactly what we all need now 
in our lives — someone to give us strong direction and 
yell, “Quit doing nothing and get back to work!” 


SOI 
rr ND 


160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


yoga 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 
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Barrett 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Lincoln: Sophisticated Elegance 


Sleek and alluring, this striking Contemporary has Good living in this wo bedroom, second-floor unit 
captivating views and most every amenity! $1,375,000 with balcony, Freshly painted, airy, open and bright! $339,000 


Lincoln: Lots for Sale! 


Concord: Historic Charm 


One of Lincoln's most promising opportunities. Farm Gorgeous Antique Colonial has a picturesque setting 
with 12.5 acres. Purchase as a whole or inquire about with acreage and a prominent location. The former 
individual lots! $2,999,000 home of the author, Robert B. Parker. § 1,195,000 


[781] 259-4040” 


www.barretiandco.com ts 
*Marion Donnell- Director ¢Lynn Vanderpoel, Manager 
¢ Jeannine Taylor ¢ Mikki Lipsey 
¢ Avrial Young ¢ Eleanor Fitzgerald 
* Jennifer Donaldson ¢ Helen Hopkins, Administration 
*Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director ¢Helen Pierce, Relocation 


Lincoln Crossing 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


Barrett & Co. 


Exceptional Real Estate 


Ss 


Wonderfully spacious this 12 room Contemporary offers the best of worlds for the active family desiring comfort and 
amenities and for those who like extravagant entertaining. Welcome guest through the handsome 2-story, glass foyer 
with balcony, the dining room with wet bar, and the elegant living room with its curved wall of windows, attractive 
tray ceiling and large windows that provide light and views of the sweeping landscaped grounds. 


Amenities includes a fully-equipped media room, surround insulated, with a Mitsubishi home theatre 600 channel 
satellite system, a gourmers kitchen, a beautiful swimming pool, tennis court, patio and vistas of green lawns 


bordered by pretty trees and gardens. Private setting- Remarkable! $1,625,000 


-4040 


¢ Marion Donnell- Director *Lynn Vanderpoel, Manager 
¢ Jeannine Taylor ¢ Mikki Lipsey 

¢ Avrial Young ¢ Eleanor Fitzgerald 

) ¢ Jennifer Donaldson *Helen Hopkins, Administration 
¢Phyllis Cohen, Marketing Director * Helen Pierce, Relocation 


Lincoln Crossing 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


TRAVEL GROUP 
PRESENTS 


WORLD EXPLORER CRUISES — ALASKA 
Family Sailing Departs August 20, 2002 


Join other Katlin Travel clients and their children on this unique cruise departing 
from Vancouver. 

You’ll spend eight nights aboard the Universe Explorer, a 737 passenger American- 

built steamship. From Vancouver you and your family will enjoy the wonders of 
the Inland Passage, stopping at Ketchikan, Sitka, Skagway, Juneau, Metlakatla and 

sailing the Misty Fjords. We return to Vancouver on Wednesday, August 28. 
Remember, one major plus for cruising is that you don’t need to pack and unpack 
your bags every night. Arrive onboard, unpack, and sit back and enjoy the sounds 
and sights of Alaska from your favorite deck chair, or be off early on one of World 
Explorers’ many shore excursions. This is the perfect opportunity to experience the 
culture, breathtaking sights and fantastic wildlife with the entire family. Ask about 
our Youth program. 


Katlin Travel Group/Lincoln has very special family rates starting at $1525.00 per 
person, with half off for the 2"4 person. Adjoining cabins are available, but limited. 


Special offers are not limited to only this cruise. Also ask about World Explorers’ 
cruises to Central America. 


Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. This special offer is for a limited 
time only. 


i aE 


World Explorer Alaska Cruise — August 2002 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Street: Bus. Phone: 


City: Zip: 


Passport# Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Katlin Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Katlin Travel Group/Lincoln Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 = (781) 259-3100 
a Virtuoso agency 
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Why We Drink 
Milk? 


By Ray Adamson 


We have all seen the milk ads proclaiming we should 
drink three glasses of milk a day. Also these ads tell us that 
milk is a good source of protein and calcium. 

Now P.E.T.A. (people for the ethical treatment of 
animals), in my opinion, “a group of neurotic crusaders,” are 
taking out ads claiming milk is not good for us and we should 
all drink beer. 

By the way, I looked up “neurotic” in the dictionary 
just to confirm my diagnosis of P.E.T.A.. Mr. Webster said 
neurotic is derived from a person suffering from a neurosis. 
Next I looked up neurosis. There Mr. Webster confirmed my 
suspicion as he said that neurosis is “any of various functional 
disorders of the mind or emotions, without obvious organic 
lesion or change, and involves anxiety, phobias or other 
abnormal behavioral symptoms. 

Well, getting back to my subject,“Why Drink Milk?”. 
Many researchers have come to the conclusion that milk 
proteins possess extraordinary health benefits. 

Three of these proteins are not found in any other 
source of food, which is why it is so important, especially for 
growing children, to drink milk. 

Lactoferrin is an iron-binding protein, which helps 
youngsters absorb more iron from their food. It also may help 
prevent ear infections and keep harmful bacteria from sticking 
to the intestinal wall. 

Alpha-lactalbumin is the calcium-binding protein. It 
helps the body absorb calcium to build strong bones. I read 


_ once that this protein is the one that makes it so important to 
_ drink milk instead of taking calcium pills to prevent 
_ osteoporosis. 


The last protein is a_ real mouthful: 


_ Glycomaclopeptide, which is why it has a nickname (GMP). 


Researchers have found that this protein is a free of an amino 
acid; that is of an amino acid called phenylalanine. (I like this 
tongue-twisting word, Pheny-la-la-nine.) 

Scientists are now able to separate GMP protein out 


_ of milk to be used as a food additive for people allergic to 
_ phenylalanin. 


Researchers have discovered that children allergic to 


__ phenylalanine can suffer mental retardation, growth problems, 
and seizures and adults can suffer mental illness problems. 


I think scientists are really excited about GMP or 
they suspect that by drinking milk people may be lowering the 
danger of too much phenylalanine found in meat, eggs, nuts, 
beans, peas and other high protein foods. 

Phew! I had to do a lot of research on this but now 
even I understand why milk is better for you that the three 
glasses of beer a day P.E.T.A. claims. 

The definitions of the three proteins that I described 
were found in a pamphlet put out by the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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The U. of W. does more research on milk that anyone 
else because such a large percentage of the Wisconsin 
population depends on the dairy business to make a living. 
This includes the dairy farmer, the Veterinarian, milk and feed 
truck drivers, cheese makers and so on. 

Unfortunately every year there are fewer and fewer 
dairy farmers in this country, as more and more dairy products 
(like all foods) are being imported. 


The most recent survey by the Farm Bureau lists only 76,630 
dairy farmers left in the U.S.A. Here in New England it is 
broken down as follows: 


DAIRY FARMS LEFT IN NEW ENGLAND 
(as of July 2001) 


Massachusetts 261 
Connecticut 214 
Maine 460 
New Hampshire 1y2 
Rhode Island 24 
Vermont 1542 

TOTAL 2673 


This indicates a 60% decline since 1950. Close to 30% of 
butter, cheese and milk extracts used in making cheese are 
now imported. 


To me the high percentage of foods being imported is 
a very dangerous trend. 
More on this another time. 
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WooDWORKING 
& CARPENTRY 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


(i 
d 


781.259.0855 


Norman Levey 
P.O. Box 649 
Lincoln, MA 

01773 
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FORTHCOMING FROM 
HERITAGE HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


The ( alifornia > xcursion 


An Illustrated Account of A Transcontinental Train Trip in 1874 
Based on the Diary and Letters of 
Chauncey FE Sargent 
Edited by Ann Brown Janes 


You wont need a ticket to travel across the country in elegant style, when the railroads were new and the West was young. 
As Chanucey narrates your journey in his diary, the editor's carefully selected illustrations portray it all, 
from the muddy streets of Cheyenne to mansions in San Francisco. 
Available at the Old Town Hall Exchange. For further information, contact the publisher at: 
CoTTaGe Press & HERITAGE HOuSE, PUBLISHERS, PO. Box 6135, Lincoln Center 01773 
(781) 259-8771 oF mahales@world.std.com. 


Good times. 
Good friends. 


Great Care. 


TRADITIONS OF WAYLAND 


Featuring 76 beautiful new independent and 
assisted living apartments. 


Warm, Welcoming and Awaiting Your Arrival. 


10 Green Way, PO Box 404, Wayland, MA 01778 Tel: 508.358.0700 q7} 


Visit us on the web at www.newtonseniorliving.com 
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Online Christmas Trees 


By Susan Hoben 


“Online Christmas Trees/ Delivered to Your Home or 
Office/ www.nsichristmas.com.” The red _ banners 


_ blazoned across the farm-stand on Route 2 where we’ve 
_ bought our tree in years past are signs of our times. But 
_ Christmas trees? Online? No way! 


I appreciate that the Internet has been good to me 
around Christmas-time, when I send books, fruit, and 


other presents winging their gift-wrapped way to 
recipients without spending hours searching stores, 
_ waiting endlessly for under-trained, over-worked clerks 


at the registers, only to join another line at the post- 


office. 


But Christmas trees are another matter entirely. You 
don’t just measure up and look at a tree. You shake the 
snow off its branches, noting their springiness. Does the 
tree drop lots of needles or only a few sprinkled across 
the snow patches? Are any turning brown? And, most 
of all, are you lured, seduced, buoyed by the scent of 
balsam and pine? Long after the tree’s on the trash heap 


_ the aroma will linger on the mittens and jacket you wore 


when you lugged it home, in the trunk of the car that 
carried it, in the vacuum cleaner bag you used to sweep 
up its sheddings. 

The only thing better than buying a fresh Christmas 
tree is selling them. My experience stretches back half a 
century. In the autumn of 1951, when I was fifteen, my 
parents decided to open a shop on part of their property 
that skirted a highway running through Milwaukee’s 
suburbs. By late November an ample parking lot had 
been laid, but it was too late in the season to break 
ground for a building. “So,” my father announced, “this 
year we'll sell Christmas trees.” 

Clearly this would be a family enterprise. The trees 
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were ordered. We stacked, unbundled, and propped 
them on wooden supports around the parking lot. One 
car, parked among them, served as our office and base of 
operations. Though I was not yet old enough to drive I 
could safely keep the motor idling to run the heater. 
After school I lugged my homework out to the lot and 
did geometry when I wasn’t waiting on customers. I 
hauled trees, watched families debate which tree to buy, 
helped them tie trees to cars, made change. Customers 
were cheerful; buying a tree’s the prelude to a season of 
festivities. I came back to the house for supper with 
balsam needles on my hat, in my hair, in my coat 
pockets. My mittens and pants were permeated with 
fragrant resin. I couldn’t have been happier. 

Small wonder, then, that twelve years later I 
volunteered to coordinate staffing the Christmas tree sale 
to benefit a community tot lot in Chicago’s Hyde Park, 
never mind that I was eight and a half months pregnant 
at the time. I set up the staffing schedules, taking my 
turn early — a good thing, since I had the baby six days 
before Christmas. But I had perfumed my gloves for the 
year. 

So this year, again, I’ll choose a real tree from an 
outdoor lot, while a raw wind numbs my fingertips and 
whips color into my cheeks. I want to enjoy it all: 
stomping around in the mud between thawing snow 
patches to inspect rows of trees; reaching for the sticky 
trunk as the needles prickle exposed wrists; twisting the 
tree to check it out from all angles; wrestling it into the 
car. I want to smell the sawdust from green wood as the 
saw rasps through the trunk to shorten it. Others can buy 
a tree with the click of a mouse if it suits them — I’m 


holding out for the full experience. 
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HOLIDAY ESSENTIALS 


ere Sp ONELAN'S 
— =a SUPERMARKETS Smee 


chy MmOseOLeSics 
WEAPCPING PAPER 


Over 30 Organic Items Carried 
in Our Produce Department Daily 
-- and growing Every Day 


COLONIAL CANOLE : 
ar CAPE COD aieis is MIPS Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
lOZ, Of Be (Bas CARDS Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
oe x Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


e @ 
“Something “Special Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 


THE MALL AT UINICOULR! STATION Pepperell and Wayland 
LINCOLN! ROAD: LINCOLN: MA 


coy ae hes herb (A ee 


FLORENTINE “* 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums 
Unbeatable Prices * Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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A VIEW FROM THE VAULT 
By Jeanne Bracken 


Some lucky patrons one hot day this summer 
were treated to the spectacle of several library 
staff and one stranger wielding paper bags, 
spray cans and a small vacuum cleaner, all the 
while wearing face masks. (And that was weeks 
before the Anthrax thing hit.) 

The stranger was an archivist hired to look 
over our historic collections and prepare a long- 
term plan to fix whatever needs fixing. 

What needed fixing, first and foremost, was 
the mold and mildew that had grown on some of 
the books over the years. The vault in the 
Lincoln Historic Room, while supposedly 
climate-controlled and as secure as Fort Knox, 
had some temperature and humidity issues. 

Coincidentally the Massachusetts Board of 
Library Commissioners was beginning a study 
of climate conditions in the various libraries in 
the state. The timing was perfect; we signed on 
and MBLC’s historic archives guru placed 
sensors in- and outside the Lincoln Public 
Library last winter. The _ sensors...well, 
sensed...temperature, light and humidity 
conditions over a period of months. 

The result was a report with four-color graphs 
that tracked the state of our collection. It came 
as no surprise to the staff to learn officially what 
we had long suspected: that the vault is often 
too hot and too damp. not to mention, when in 
use, too well lighted. 

Coincidentally town historian Peg Martin had 
suggested, some months ago, that a focus for 
Lincoln’s 250" anniversary in 2004 should be 
the creation of an endowment to (re)organize the 
archives, make them more accessible to 
researchers, maintain security and provide 
optimum climate conditions for the long-term 
preservaton of the collection. 

A little background: the vault in the historic 
room was built with funds from a variety of 
sources, including interested citizens, at the 
time of the country’s Bicentennial Celebration 
in 1976. While it is located at the library, the 
contents include documents placed by the Town 
Clerk, the First Parish Church, the Lincoln 
Historical Society, as well as papers and reports 
from the library’s own collections. 

While the archives were deposited here, no 
funds were provided for the upkeep of the 
archives. Over the years various reference 
librarians (including moi, of course) have tried 
with varying success to get a handle on the 
collection, process new donations, make the 
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The Library Bookie 


materials available for researchers, and 
generally keep things up to snuff. Needless to 
say, especially with the advent of the computers, 
there has been virtually no time to spend on it, 
nor do most general reference librarians have 
the expertise to organize, preserve, conserve, 
and otherwise manage the archives. 

The somewhat dormant Vault Committee was, 
like frozen orange juice, reconstituted and 
charged with fixing what’s broken. A first step 
was to hire a professional archivist, funded by 
the Friends of the Lincoln Library, Inc., to 
assess the situation and make recommendations 
for future action. Hence, the stranger in the 
mask making war on mold and mildew—our 
specialist in action. 

His comprehensive report assesses the various 
collections in the vault—film, audio tapes, 
photographs, newspapers, manuscripts and some 
published books. He then prioritized the work 
needed and estimated the cost at $60.000. 

These funds will allow us to organize the 
materials, create user copies of delicate or 
valuable papers and photos to prevent damage 
from handling, and begin the process of 
cataloging the collection and adding the items to 
the Minuteman Library Network database. 
When this work is complete (and our target date 
is 2004), researchers across the country, indeed 
around the world, can search the LPL archives. 
Ultimately our dream is to have the materials 
scanned and digitized so the documents and 
photos themselves are available to computer 
users, providing at one fell swoop both 
accessibility and preservation. 

If the work stops there, though, in a few years 
we will be right back at Square One. Therefore 
the committee also hopes to raise an endowment 
for the Vault that would allow hiring of a part- 
time professional archivist to handle new 
donations in a timely and organized fashion as 
well as provide the money to keep the collection 
intact and safe. 

The library shares these concerns with the 
Historical Society. the Town Clerk, and the First 
Parish Church. If we are successful and lucky, 
possibly other residents will feel comfortable in 
donating that box of “stuff” in the attic that 
documents earlier days in our town.. 

These steps are preliminary but if all goes 
well, and with the support of interested citizens, 
the result will be a useful, accessible and above 
all comprehensive history of Lincoln. 2) 
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PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


OTO 
QUICK 


A K@DAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 
¢ One Hour APS Film Developing 


¢ Quality Photo Processing 
Portrait Studio 
Photo Restoration Done On-Site 


Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 


Custom Framing 
E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 


BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 


Crafts 


Baked goods 
Balsam wreaths 
7 Flowering plants 
. Antiques CT 
A Touch of Christmas Collectibles 
Saturday, December 8% pa See 
ildren’s games 
101M to 1 PM ol 
First Parish Church in Lincoln Santa arrives at 11 
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Spend This Winter with Your 
Family at DeCordova! 


Does winter bring out the hibernation 


instinct in you? Choosing to remain indoors doesn’t 


mean going dormant. DeCordova offers ways for 
you and your family to enjoy yourselves inside the 
Museum with a variety of hands-on workshops, 
demonstrations, and classes for all ages. 

This fall, the Education Department has 
inaugurated a new series, First Sundays: Free 
Family Programs for DeCordova. Designed for 
families seeking to introduce their children to 
museum-going and the art of seeing, the 
gatherings offer the opportunity to meet an artist 
and discover what you value and enjoy about art. 
On Sunday, December 2 from 2 — 4 pm, the First 
Sundays program is “Picturing Words: 
Imagination and Stories in Art,” which relies on 
the storytelling qualities of the original artwork in 
the very kid-friendly exhibition What’s Under 
the Bed? Monsters in Children’s Book 
Illustration. On Sunday, January 6, the theme 
will be “Variety Matters,” which focuses on the 
differences and similarities among the current 
exhibitions, including Landscapes Seen and 
Imagined: Sense of Place and Terrors and 
Wonders: Monsters in Contemporary Art. 

Did you know that the DeCordova 
Museum School is the largest non-degree 
granting professional studio art program in 
Massachusetts? Each year over 4,000 students, 
ranging in age from 5 to 85 years, enroll in more 
than 400 courses. Practicing artists teach a wide 
range of courses within the disciplines of Book 
Arts, Calligraphy, Ceramics, Drawing and 
Painting, Fiber Arts, Photography, Printmaking, 
Jewelry/Silversmithing, Sculpture, Watercolor— 
and, as of last year, Art History and Creative 
Writing. Winter term classes begin on January 
22, 2002. The first day of registration for 
Members is January 3; Non-Members may 
register as of January 10. Consult the Education 
and Tours section of our Web site 
www.decordova.org or call 781-259-0505 for 
more details about courses and professional 
teaching and college credits. 

In recognition of an exhibition opening in 


mid-January—Clara Wainwright: Quiltmaker 
and Celebration Artist—the Education 
Department presents “Hodgepodge Collage” on 
Sunday, January 20 from 1 — 4 pm. The work of 
Clara Wainwright—a fabric artist since the early 
1970s, the founder of First Night, and an 
organizer of community-based art projects—is 
the inspiration behind this collaborative art quilt 
creation project aimed at children. Reservations 
are requested. Call 781/259-3629 or email 
kcrane@decordova.org by January 16. 

On Saturday, January 19 at 3 pm, 
Museum visitors can meet documentary-style 
photographer Peter Kayafas, whose black-and- 
white images immerse viewers in the culture, 
architecture, and landscape of Cuba in the 
exhibition Two Views of Cuba: Photographs 
by Lou Jones and Peter Kayafas. 

As a further way to understand non- 
representational art, DeCordova offers the Art 
ExperienCenter, an interactive gallery that 
provides educational experiences with color, 
shape, lines, and source materials. 

After you all have expended so much 
creative energy, reward yourselves with freshly 
baked cookies and a hot chocolate from The 
Café! All programs are free with admission. 


General Information 

The DeCordova Museum is open 
Tuesday through Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on 
selected Monday holidays. Note: The Museum 
will be closed January 7 — January 18 for 
installation. Admission is $6 per person, $4 for 
senior citizens, students, and youth ages 6-12. 
Children age 5 and under and Lincoln residents 
are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is open 
year round during daylight hours and is free. The 
Store @ DeCordova and the School Gallery are 
open Monday through Thursday, 9:30 am to 7:30 
pm, Friday through Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 
pm, and Sunday 11:30 am to 5:30 pm. The Café 
@ DeCordova is open Wednesday through 
Sunday, 11 am to 3 pm. Free guided public tours 
of the Museum's main galleries take place every 
Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. Visit 
www.decordova.org or call 781/259-8355 for 
further information. 
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Qlassic Painting & GQantracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


@ Additions @ Sun Decks ‘ @umlecs’. 


ae: 
ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters > Screen Porches Supplying Home and Farm Products 


> Interior/Exterior Painting @> Plastering to Lincoln since 1919. 

ce Replacement Windows & Doors G Tile/Carpet/Linoleum Garden Supplies Sana 

> Roofing ce Pressure Washing Grain Ice Melters 

ce New Gutters ce Snow Plowing & Removal Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable California Paints 


Please call 781-259-87]7 Friendly service Product knowledge 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #68841 Contractor Reg # 121832 


Ogilvie's 0941285 


SERVIDTIAR Home center, we can help sat 7.30-4.00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


a 


STONEGATE 
GARDENS &> 


Spend Your Holiday Season With Us! 


Christmas Trees 
Balsam, Fraser Fir & Spruce 


Custom Wreaths & Swags Hanukah Arrangements 
Natural Garland / Roping Flowering Plants 
Assorted Cut Greens Poinsettias 


Free Christmas Tree Delivery to Lincoln Residences! 


3398S. Great Road (Rt 117) * = 781 259-8884 
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Martha B. G. Lutkin 


Attorney at Law 


‘Tax 
Wills 
‘Trusts 
Probate & Estates 


Member of Massachusetts and New York Bars 


, 127 Trapelo Road 
) Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Tel: (781) 259-9387 
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Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P. O. Box 339 145 LincolnRd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 


781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 


@! 
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Postal Patron 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Printed by: 


we 


Waltham Printing 
Services, Inc. 


A Full-Service Printer 


@ Full Prepress Capabilities 

@ 1-4 Color Printing a 

@ Full Bindery Services 

@ RUSH Services Available 

@ Fast Quoting by Fax, Phone or E-Mai il 
@ Volume Discounts 

@ Special Billing Options 

© Free Storage of Your Printed Materials 


1275 Main Street « Waltham, MA 02451-1700 
Tel: 781/891-1945 800/698-1945 Fax: 781/647-4473 
wps@walthamprinting.com « www.walthamprinting.con 
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